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Preface 



From inv first dav in ilu' first frradc in McKinloy Elenu-ntai-v Scliool in 
St. Paul. Minnesota, I attt-ncicd public schools exclusively. My experience 
in them was extieniely positi\e. I adniired and respected my teachers 
•tnd niaint;iined cordial relationships with them after graduation from 
high school, even after college in some cases. My classmates and team- 
mates are still among my friends, and our school experiences are among 
our most treasmed memories. The fact that I later became a teacher in 
the St. Paul public schools reflects my optimistic attitude toward public 
education until the 19S()s. 

This hook would not have been written if 1 thought that public educa- 
tion could finiction for most yoiuig people today as it did for me more 
th.ui sixty vears ago. 1 (ieeplv regret that this catmot happen and that 
public education cannot fulfill the high hopes of so many besides myself: 
Mv immigrant parents and tlie million.^ like them, so many dedicated 
public school teachers, jjrincipals. and board members, and countless 
otliers in all walks of life in even state. I am saddened by the anguish 
and the sense of loss that will eventually emerge — not necessarily or 
priinarilv or even at all from this book but from the inescapable truth of 
the matter. 

The decline of publit education does not negate the fact that man\ 
indi\iduals associated with it perform invaluable sen ices that desene 
our l esix'ct and gratitude. M> analysis concerns the strengths and defi- 
ciencies of ftlucational systems, not of the persons associated with them. 
.\lthough these ihiiigs are soinelinies related, conclusions about a system 
are not auloniaiically applicable to the individuals associated with it, or 
vice versa. 1 liope that readers will bear this crueial point in mind, as 1 
have Irietl lo do. 
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1 

^ Why an Autopsy? 



ikf individuals, social institutions die. and their death tbi ccs us to 



face an uiiceitaiii future. Sometimes heroic measures can dehw 



— Jthe end. and the exact time of death mav be an arbitrai"\- or 
controversial judgment. Ri'gardless. we cannot al*,»ays wait until rigor 
mortis sets in to consider wtiat should be done to meet the new situation. 
.\voidance or deiiial of the unpleasant realit\- is often the first ])rohIem 
that has to be addressed. 

These thoughts underlie the title of this book. To be sure, an auto|)s\ 
implies that the subject is dead, and I intend that implication. What has 
died is the rationale foi- ]nihlic education. .According to this rationale, 
public education effectively fosters basic skills, scientific and cultural 
literacy. (■i\ ic vii tues. and desirable habits and attitudes toward our societv 
and its institutions. When |niblic education does not produce these 
outcomes, tin* ratioiuile assumes that "educational reform" will remedv 
the situatioi This l ationale is be\()nd life-sustaining nieasui es. I he pvM - 
tical consequences of its demi.se are not alwavs e\ident. Init the\- ai"e 
accumulating and cannot be e\aded for \cn- long. 

Perhaps the best analog)' is to jwrnlroika. the effort to resti iieture the 
eeonomv and governance of the So\iet I'nion. (llearlv. jH-restioika is 
based on the demise of socialism as a jjolilical. social, and economic 
doctrine. I'lnsicai and institutional manifestations of socialism sunive 
and will do so for a long lime lo come, \e\ei theless. socialism is a lost 
cause iniellectualh'. lndi\iduals and interest grou|)s with a stake in its 
prcsci"\aiion nia\ act as i( sixialism (an be sa\c(l b\ relorm. but in lad 
i! is an inielleclual I elic. 
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F.M-nts in tlio foinu-r Soviet bloc illiistralo another critical aspect of 
reform that is fully applicable to public education. Just as the changes 
required to restructure the Soviet economy upset the distribution of 
political power, so will the changes required to reform education in the 
United States: the changes that are needed threaten powerful political 
and educational interest groups. These gnnips block fimdamental 
change but realize that they nui.st be perceived as supporting it. C'onse- 
queiitly, educational nostrimis are a growth industn ; attention is focused 
upon cosmetic changes that pose no threat to the status quo. ('hoice 
within public schools, cooperati\f learning, teacher empowerment, 
school-ba.sed management, parental invoKement, peer review, open edu- 
cation, nongraded da.s.srooms, diflerentiated .staffing, higher graduation 
requirements, textbook relbrm, careei" ladders, meiit pay, charter 
.schools, and accelerated learning an- examples. Some ofthe.se changes 
will make matters worse, .some could lead to marginal improvement but 
oni\ under circumstances that do not prevail, and .some are nostrimis 
that c an be- .safely icc vcled becau.se their past futilit\' has been obscured 
bv the pa.s.sage ol time. None will make a .signilicant difference in the 
power structure of education, the way education is cairied on. or student 
achie\emeiu. 

The collap.se of .socialism in the Soviet I'nion and Eastern Kurope also 
reflects the worldwide recognition that government provision ol goods 
and .senices is u.suallv le.ss efficient and less eciuitable than provision 
through a market .sy.stem. .\s I shall show, the [)oint is as applicable to 
public education as to housing, tran.sportation, health c are, whatever. 
The point is not widelv imder.stood in the I nited States, prc-ciselv because 
a smaller pioportion of goods and .senices are provided by government 
heic than in many othei- countric-s. Wheie government piovides most 
goods and .senices, the deficienc ies ot goveriunent provision cannot be 
conc ealed. For this rea.son, it is not widely recognized that the I'nited 
States has bc-en prospc-rous and denioc l alic not because of government 
prov ision of education but in spite of it. 

In terms of the numbeis of students and teachers, and of the extent 
ol pul)lic- funding, public educ ation may f unc tion as it cloc-s now for 
sc-veral \c-ars to come. Nc-verthelc-.ss, despite institiuion il inertia and the 
power of vc-sted imc-i c-.sts to pie.sene the status ciuo, public educ ation as 
we know it is a lo.st c aii.se. In the future, our nation will rely le.ss and le.ss 
on its public- sc hools lo tostei basic skills, c ivic \ ii lues. and t ompetenc ies 
rc-C|uired for work oi acKanccd c-chic ation. Claims of school effc-c tivene.ss 
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will be- iiK-t with iiicieasc'd skeptic ism and even outright opposition. The 
piiblie echieatioii establishment will dceline both on the piodiicer side 
(fewer teachers and administrators) and in the loss of consumer siip- 
poit— not always and not necessarily in eveiy situation, but the overall 
tendency will be in this direction. 

Three kinds of factois explain the demise of public education. One 
kind consists of .social and demographic changes that weaken public 
education regardless of t he desirability of the changes. The aging of the 
population is an example. Nothing the public schools can do will change 
.such developments. 

A second set of factors is the policies govei ning or regulating or 
implementing public education that contribute to its lo.ss of public .sup- 
port. Policies on certain i.ssucs. such as .sex education, antagoni/.e impor- 
tant constituencies. The veiT fact that .some i.ssucs cannot be resolved 
without antagonizing important constituencies is a strong rea.son to 
question the viability of public education. Other policies avoid inunediate 
social conflict hut weaken public education hecau.se of their long-range 
con.sequences. Policies on student grades that do not require candoi' 
about low achievement fall into this categoiy. Although usuallv adopted 
without controversy, such policies imderminc the long-range credibilitv 
of |)nblic schools. 

Ihe third .set of factors consists of liie lea.sons whv a market .sv.s- 
teni would be preferable to the existing .system of public education, 
(iovernment-provided education is not going to go awav merclv becau.sc 
a market .system would be more efficient and more e(|uitable. Sociallv 
undesirable policies and institiuions often endure long after their defi- 
ciencies are recogni/cd. Nonetheless, as infoi rnation aboiu the superior- 
ity of a market approach to educalion becomes more widespread, it will 
be an important factor in the shift to a mai ket .svstcm. 

A Market Approach to Education 

reciinicalK, a market is a group of buvers and .sellers who exchange 
goods that arc highly .substitinahle. I he extent to which one kind of 
education is suhstitutable for another (for example religious for nonre- 
ligious education) is an important i.ssue to be di.sc u.s.sed; at this stage, I 
wish oiilv to acknowledge its importance. 

Kiononiists distinguish market economics from "■(onnnand econo- 
mics. In the lattei-, governments decide what is to hc' produced, bv 
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whom, in what quantities, and according to what schedules. Both theoret- 
ical and practical efforts have been made to combine market and com- 
mand economies; "market socialism" was an effort by some socialist 
economists to combine them in one economic system. Public school 
choice can be regarded as an effort to do so with respect to education. 
.Vs we shall see, its prospects are about as bleak as those of market 
socialism. 

.■\lthough the L'nited States and Western European nations are said 
to have market economies, there are substantial differences among them. 
For instance, health care is provided through a market system in some, 
through government in others. Even in the same countiy. some health 
seiA-ices are provided through the market while others are pro\ided by 
government. 

Market structures also differ widely. Strictlv speaking, it takes only one 
buyer and one seller to make up a market. Markets vaiy according to the 
number of buyers and sellers, their geographical area, the extent of 
competition, and in other ways. When I use the term "market system'" 
or "market processes." I am referring to competitive markets. Ideally, 
such markets ha\e the following characteristics: 

1. New suppliers nuist be able to enter the market to meet in- 
creased demand. To the extent that this is not possible be- 
cause of prohibitive starting costs, statutory prohibition.s. pred- 
atoiT pricing, or other obstacles. comi)etition is limited. 

2. Capital and labor must flow into and out of production in re- 
sponse to changes in demand. For example, a market svstem 
does not exist if teachers can keep their jobs regardless of de- 
clining demand for theii senices. 

:\. Inefficient iModucers nuist l)ecome efficient or go out of busi- 
ness. 

1, Buyers and sellers nuist have accurate information about the 
senice. 

."). No buver and no seller nnist control enough of the market to 
set prices or quantities. 

In the real world, these conditions rarely exist without some (lualifica- 
tions or limitations. The existence of competition and a market system 
is a matter of degri'e, not an either-or dichotomy. Even imix-rfect compe- 
lilion, liowe\er. < an .md often does lead to inqiroved seiAice and lower 
<<)sis. 



VVhv ail Autopsy? = a 

Similaily, my iflVifiues to "the public school monopoly'" do not 
cit'Motc a total monopoly without any exceptions; the existence of private 
schools demonstrates that the current situation should not be character- 
i/ed in this way. For now, let me jnit it this way. A phrase or term is 
needed to characteri/e the level of competition in the existing situation. 
Whatever phraseology is used will require modification and qualiFicatioii 
to be f'uUv accurate. Among all the possibilities, "public school monop- 
olv" most accurately characteri/es a situation that cannot be fully encap- 
sulated in a lew words. Many distinguished analysts use the same phrase 
for the same reason.' 

A Thiee-Scclor Indiistiy 

Let me summaii/e the educational arrangements that will emeige in 
place of the present system il'my analy sis is substantially correct. I believe 
that public schools, nonprofit private schools, and schools for profit will 
all have roles to play. (Bc ause home schooling raises .so many unique 
issues, it is not discussed in this book.) 

.\s 1 shall ex])lain, schools for profit are essential to the existence of 
a market svstem of education. Many analy sts ass-ime that vouchers and/ 
or tuition tax credits for nonprofit schools will create a market system. 
This is a major fallacy, accepted in the media as well as in most discussions 
of educational policy. Because the fallacy is so peivasive. let me lay it to 
rest at the outset. 

Imagine competition between two hospitals. Hospital A is required to 
accept all patients, no matter how hopeless their condition. Hospital B 
exercises a right of refusal and does not sene terminally ill patients. 
ObvioiisK, the death rate in hospital A will be higher than that in hospital 
B. rnderstandablv, persons aware of the death rates but not aware of the 
difference in admissions policies iiiav erroiieou.sly believe that hospital A 
is not as good as hospital B. In fact, scholars who study hospital effi; iencv 
liT to avoid "selection bias." I'tial is, ihev tn to avoid drawing (onclusioiis 
about hospital efficieiicv that do not lake patient mix into account. 

Siniilailv, private schools can refuse to admit certain students. In 
addition, private schools can expel students for reasons that are not 
applicable in public schools. (loiiseciucMitly, private schools may appe ar 
lo be supc-rior foi leasons that have iiolliiiig to do with the effectiveness 
of their teaching. .Xccordiiig to the public sc hool establisliiiieiil, these 
considerations would give rise to unfair coiiipelilioii if vouc her plans 
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iiuluded private schools. Thus tlit- proponents ofpuhlic education arj^ue 
thai private schools should he excluded f"rt)in voucher plans or he re- 
quired to compete inider the same rules and regulations as public 
schools. 

Other things being equal, the private .school right to exclude pupils 
is a competitive advantage. Its importance varies, but is not nece.s.sarilv 
dimini.shed if the distinguishing characteristic of" private schools is not 
superior teaching but superior students. From an educational pt)int of" 
view, better students may he more influential than better teachers. Kven 
if" the public .schools employed better teachers, parents might be justified 
in enrolling their children in private .schools on educational groimds. 

To achieve fair competition, should voucher plans that include private 
.schools require them to admit anyone who applies? Such a requirement 
would create several problems. If" private .schools were not prepated to 
educate a cei tain type of" student, f"orcing th-jin lo do so could lead to 
prohibitive costs. The good faith of" the school would be suspect when 
students dropped out: the .schools would have incentives to di.scoui age 
in.stead of eucoiuage the unwanted .students. To the extent that private 
.schools were required to enroll mnvanted pupils, market principles 
would he violated, and the benefits of a market .svstem would he corre- 
spondingly weakened. 

Let us a.ssume, therefore, that subject to civil rights legislation, private 
.schools are not re(]uired to enroll unwanted applicants f"or admission. 
.-Vs private .schools view the situation, however, "inifair competition" 
already exists, but favors the public .schools. At present, the latter enjov' 
an ovenvhelming competitive advantage: students do not have to pav. 
(".onceivahly, this advantage could be eliminated or reduced inuier a 
voi.icher .system, depending on the amoimt of the vouchers and the 
conditions of" eligibility. T his brings us to a critical point. Conceptually, 
we could achieve "fair competition" in one of twowavs: (1) bv subjecting 
both public and piivale schools to the .same .set of rules, oi" (2) bv 
offsetting the advantages of one .sector bv granting other advantages 
to the competing .sector. "Fhe q^iestion is, \Miat set of advantages and 
disadvantages would be lair? What i iiles would govern the competition? 
If the rules were the ones now applied to public education, their adoption 
would spell the end of priviite schools. If the rules vvei e tho.se now applied 
to piivate .schools, thev would bring an end to public education as we 
know it. 

Is some sort ot compromi.se possible? Public school leaders oppo.se 
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am' c haiifrc that stici-ptihciis piivatt- t-diication. Thus they oppose echic a- 
tioiial vouchers thai \s(.)iild be irdeemable by private schools. Their 
fallback position is th.e clcniaiul that to be eligible for vouchers private 
schools be prohibited from teaching religion or excluding any pupils 
who applw Such demands are tantamount to requiring private schools 
give lip their reason for existence. Note that one way to equalize the 
ct)inpetition would be to offset the financial advantage of public schools 
bv providing more financial assistance to par'*nts seeking a private school 
education for their children. This is anathema to the public .school 
establi.shment for two rea.sons. First, the establishment oppo.ses any ero- 
sion of its competitive advantage. Second, this solution illustrates the 
po.ssibilitv of fair competition that accepts the differences between public 
and private .schools. The public .schools have been vei"v successful in 
avoiding debate on the amount of a vo.-.ilicr, which is an i.ssiie on which 
private .schools are willing to negotiate, histead, the deiwte has focii.sed 
on whether private .schools ai e willing to give up the characteristics that 
lead manv parents to prefer then; in the first place. 

At present, the financial advantages of public education overshadow 
its disachantages vi.s-a-vis private sciiools. If more financial a.ssistance is 
provided to parents who prefei' private schools, the competitive advan- 
tage of public education will decline. Where on tiie contimiiiin should 
we set the level of financial a.ssistance to tliose who prefer a private 
school? Will it be high enough to achieve fair competition? How will we 
know whether it is fair? Private .schools a.s.sert that the current level of 
as.sistance is unfair to parents who prefer private .schooling. Any increa.se 
would be unfair according to the public .school estalilishment. hi prac- 
tice, the parties accept political compromises that do not change their 
underlying views aliout what is fair. Stability is unlikely, since the con- 
lending forces are constantlv .seeking to change the rules in their own 
favor, t.ven with iheir ovei-whelming financial acKantage, the public 
school forces constantlv tiT to impose additional l egulatoiy and financial 
burdens on private .schools. 

Note how this situation differs from compelilion within the for-profit 
sector, hi that .sector, the rules of competilion are ideally the same for 
all competitors. The companies that want the rules changed in their own 
favor (bv tax breaks, tariffs, goveritmeiil sui)si(lies, regulations on their 
tompetition, and .so on) are v iewed as special pleaders, which ihey UMialK 
are. I'lie biiiden of prool is on the ( i)iiip.iiiies or iiulnstiies seeking to 
c hange the rules in their own i'a\()i. Do/ens oi' automobile companies 
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that c()\il(i not sell enough cars have gone out ol' business. When the 
federal government helped ("-hiysler (Corporation stay in business in 
1978, there was nnicli concern over the de\ iation from the rule that if 
vou can't supply profitably you must eventually go out of business. 

('oiiipetition between public and private schools is veiy different. 
Pul>lic schools operate under one set of rules, pri\ate schools under 
another, fn this situation, losing market .share is noi a result of fi'.ilure to 
compete effectiveh under a conunon set of rules; the rules tiiemseives 
determine the outcome. .-Mthough i>ublic and private schools are subject 
to .some common rules, such as compliance with fire and safety regula- 
tions, the difVerences are critical. 

Public and private schools do compete to some degree, but the compe- 
titioh bears little resemblance to competition in a market system. For 
instance, aiitomobile manufacturers compete by constantly offering im- 
provements: increased fuel efficiency, belter warranties, greater safetv, 
more comfortable interiors, easier handling, lower [)rice, and so on. The 
le.ss successful carmakers incorporate the featin es of the more .succe.s.sful 
ones as .soon as ])o.ssible. There is constant monitoring of competing 
companies and of consumer preferences. None ofihe.se things applies to 
competition between public and private .schools. Parents .seldom choose 
public or private schools on the basis of innovations or improvements 
in the .senices, 'I hev choose between relati\ely static .systems who.se .ser- 
vices are not changed bv lo.ss of market .share. The rea.sons why parents 
emoll their children in public or private .schools are much the .same 
as ihev were deca<les or generations ago. Enabling more parents to 
choose ])rivate nonprofit schools mav be a gocxi thing, but it does not 
lead to improvements in either .sector. The children who transfer from 
one sector to the other mav be better off, but the sectors do not react to 
their lo.s.ses in market share as would a c()in]>any .selling a .seivice for 
profit. 

To summarize, there is no connnonly agrceii upon criterion or princi- 
l)le that tells us when competition between public and private .schools is 
fair, The sector that holds the advantage characteri/.es the rules as fair. 
Politicians satisfied with existing arrangements .sav they are fair: politi- 
cians who .seek to change them as.sert that the rules are unfair. Fairness 
is asse.s.sed in terms of who wins the comijetition, not in terms of the 
rules under which the competition lakes place. 

.Se< ond. the concept ol lair t ompetition beiween the sec lors is l.iigeb 
a coutroversv beiween public and noiijjrolit jjiocluc cms. Neithei has 
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shown anv interest in fairness toward schools for profit, even though 
such schools are more disadvantaged by the rules than nonprofit schools. 
Because public policies are so disadvantageous to them, schools for profit 
constitiue only a minuscule proportion of K-12 schools, and they have 
been a negligible factor in the politics of education. The argument of 
this book, however, is that we cannot obtain the benefits of competition 
if the competition is limited to public and nonprofit .schools, 1 shall also 
argue that the rules that limit or prohibit .schools for profit exist for 
the benefit of public and nonprofit producers, not for the benefit of 
educational consinners. Enhancement of the ability of schools for profit 
to compete is essential but will be ven- difficult to achieve; the nece.ssaiy 
changes will probably face opposition from nonprofit as well as public 
schools. 

If the rules allow all three sectors to compete, .several factors will affect 
the sectoral mix. Spar.selv .settled areas may be able to support schools 
in onlv two or even one sector. Where there is a large population that 
supports religious schools, the nonprofit sector will be correspondingly 
larger. 

Total enroUmeiu in nonprofit schools nia\- increase in the short run, 
biu these .sciiools will also lose some students to schools for profit. They 
may or may not gain more students horn the public .schools than they 
lose to schools for piofit. Foi- reasons to be discns.sed, schools for profit 
niav eventnallv make heav\- inroads into the liiarket shares of both public 
and nonprofit private schools. As long as the rules do not exclude or 
UMi-easonabh restrict any sector, its absence in a given geographical area 
need not concern us; however, requests to prop up an inefficient sector 
mav be difficult to distinguish fiom legitimate claims that the sector is 
being inireasonably restric ted vi.s-a-vis the other .sectors. 

Despite mv emphasis on a three-sector industiy, 1 shall not tiy to 
pi edict market shares or market structin es. One reason is that the desir- 
ability of a market approach cannot be fiiUy apprecialed apart from a 
clear inulerstanding of the inherent difliculties of public education. 1 
siress "inherent" becau.se the widespread faihue to luulersiand this 
point underlies the fulile efforts to reform the existing .system. Thousands 
of publications di.seiiss ihe weaknesses of public education; what distin- 
guishes this book is the effort to show why certain basic weaknes.ses 
cannot be remedied wiltiin the framework ofpublic and nonprofit educa- 
lion. 

furthermore, it is nuich too rarly to predict the niaikei structure 
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of a three-sector indiistn-. As increased reliance on market processes 
develops, there will be a period of trial and error before the dominant 
modes emerge — and even then, there can be no guarantee that particu- 
lar modes will remain dominant indefinitely. For this reason, argimients 
for a market svstem of education should not be based on any particular 
market structure. A market approach might lead to franchised schools 
that leave relativelv little discretion at the school level. It might also lead 
to freestanding schools in which all decisions are made at tlie school 
level. Furthermore, new technologies may lead to drastically different 
market opporlunit'es and market structures at any time. In short, one 
can confidently predict the advent of a market approach even though 
the specific ways to implement it are not clear. 

From a public policv standpoint, the existence of schools for profit is 
not as important as the absence of unreasonable obstacles to their exis- 
tence: the mere possibility that schools for profit could emerge would 
have some salutaiT effects on public schools. In any case, if schools for 
profit do not face imreasonahle barriers to entiy, they will appear in 
the market within a short period of time, Kven imder the unfavorable 
conditions that now exist, .several companies are exploring ways to pro- 
vide K-l'J educational .sen ices for profit.-' Without question, moie com- 
panies will do .so when the statuton- environment becomes more hospi- 
table. 

The term "market .s\stem of education" can also be applied to .situa- 
tions in which .school boards are intermediate consumers instead of 
producers of educational .sen ices. For example, instead of hiring teach- 
ers as empknecs, .school districts might employ instructional companies 
to provide educational .sen ices. That is, instead of "making" education 
with their own emploxees, school districts might buy educational .senices 
from independent contractors. 'This would constitute increa.sed reliance 
on market proce.s.ses. Mv concern here, however, is on the consumer role 
of families, not of .school boards as buvers of goods and .sen ices u.sed in 
producing education. 

Educational X'ouchci s 

Kducational vouchers (.sometimes labeled ".scholarships") are widely 
advocated as a wav to give families more educational options. A ma.ssive 
l)()(l\ of liteiatuie on voucher plans alreadv exists, and its bearing on this 
book should he clarified. 
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\'()ters support voucluT plans for variotrs reasons, soino of which arc 
not consistent, or might not be in practice. For instance, one argument 
offered for vouchers is that they are necessaiy to protect religious free- 
dom. The rationale is that if education is compulsoiy. and if the public 
school ciirricuhmi is antireligious. parents who cannot afford private 
schools are being forced to educate their children in an antireligious 
einironnient. At the .same time, many supporters argue that vouchers 
are the most efficient way to provide educational .senices. Theoreiically, 
however, a voucher .sy.steni that protected religious freedom might be 
less efficient econoinicallv and educationally than the .system we have 
now. If that should be the ca.se, we would be forced to choose between 
religious freedom on the one hand and economic and educational 
efficiency on the other. 

Some voucher supijorters .simplv assume that a voucher .system that 
included private .schools would be a competitive market system. Others 
are agha.st at the idea that education should be a commercial .senice, 
subject to market forces. We might draw an analogy here between educa- 
tion and .sex. Manv people oppose allowing .sex to be treated as a commer- 
cial .senice. .As a matter of fact, one prominent critic of a voucher initiative 
has explicitlv equated it with pro.stitution.^ 

The assumption that a voucher plan that includes private .schools is 
ip.so facto a competitive market plan is a fallacy that has confirsed both 
proponents and opponents of vouchers. The Milwaukee voucher plan, 
which has been widely praised (and condemned) for applying market 
principles to education, illustrates this widespread confii.sion. 

The Wisconsin legislature enacted the Milwaukee plan in March 1989. 
Political, legal, and administrative oppo.sition delayed implementation 
imtil September 1990; this oppo.sition continues, although it has been 
iui.succe.s.sful in blocking the plan entirely, .^s finally implemented, the 
legislation includes the following provi.sions: 

1. Participation in the voucher plan is restricted to one per- 
cent of the enrollment in the Milwaukee public .schools. .\c- 
cordinglv, maximum potential participation in 1990-91 was 
9I^() pupils in grades K-12. 

2. Pupils who participate nuist be from families wlio.se income 
does not exceed \ 7?> perc ent of the poverty level. 

:'>. \'()U(her students must not exceed 4\) percent oi the siu- 
deiils in any .sc l.ool that a( ( e|)ls voucher students. 
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4. Schools for profit and schools affiliated with religious de- 
nominations are ineligible to participate. 

5. Voucher schools must accept all voucher-earning students as 
long as space is available. 

(i. If voucher .students exceed the spaces available, applicants 
must be selected by lot. 

7. The Milwaukee .school district is rcc]iiired to provide trans- 
portation as it would for public school sliidenls. 

8. The amount of the voucher was .set at n?) percent of the aver- 
age amount spent per pupil in the Milwaukee public schools 
in 1990-91 (approxiniatelv S2,3()()K 

9. Participating schools do not receive additional funds for 
learn ing-disabied or emotionally distmhed pupils, as do the 
public schools. 

10. Schools that redeem vouchers cannot charge students more 
than the amount of the voucher. 

In the Ibllowing ways, these limitations preclude the emergence oi 
ompetitive market in education: 

1. The scale is too small to justify investment in new facilities or 
in Ri^.!). In addition, the small scale renders it impossible to 
achieve economies of scale in emplovment, pmchasing, pio- 
motion, and other basic operations. The critical point is that 
the absence of anv economies ot .scale is inherent in the basic 
sti iK ture of the plan. 

2. The requirement that vouchei students not exceed 49 per- 
cent of the enrollment in a participating sc hool precludes 
expansion aiiove a mininuim level. New schools can't he es- 
tablished primaiily to seive voucher students, and the capac- 
itv of existing schools to sei"\v them is severely restricted. 

3. Since schools for ])rofit are excluded, educational entre])re- 
neiirs have no incentive to participate. This restriction alone 
would disciualifv tl ■ ])lan as a test of a coin])etitive market sys- 
tem of education. 

4. The fact that schools cannot charge voucher students more 
than the voucher is a major deficiencv. Kveu if the schools 
and the ])ai-enis agiee that ceitain changes are worth the ad- 
ditional chaiges, the dianges cannot be made. The aiuomo- 
hile iudustn would haidlv he competitive if manufactuieis 
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could not acid iniprovt- nicius, no niatter how nuu h c ustomers 
were willing to pay for tluMii. 
3. Because the munber ol" voucher-redeeming pupils cannot ex- 
ceed one percent of public school enrollments, the public 
schools need not be concerned aboiu competition from 
voucher-redeeming schools. Not surprisinglv, there is no evi- 
dence that the Milwaukee public schools have changed since 
the voucher plan became operative. Paradoxically, the major 
effect of the plan may have been to divert attention awav 
from the need for fimdamental improvement in the Milwau- 
kee public schools. 

hi addition lo the antiniarket provisions in the plan itself, the uncer- 
tainties regarding its continuation adversely affect its u.sefulness as a test 
of a market s>stem of education. For example, it is more difficult to 
recruit and keep good teachers when their finicling may be discontinued 
by the legislatiue at any time. Needless to sa\', critics allege that poor 
teaching is the inc\itable result of a market .system rather than a result 
of the uncertainties regarding continuation of the Milwaukee plan. In 
any case, the plan does not and cannot result in meaningful competition, 
except in the consenative editorials endorsing it for applying market 
principles to education. 

Let me emphasize that I am not oppo.sed to the Milwaukee plan. What 
1 am opposed to is the idea that it constitutes a test of a market system 
of education. The Milwaukee plan is likely to turn out poorly precisely 
because it is not a competitive market .s\stem of education. If, however, 
it is characteri/ed as one, its negative outcomes will be cited as evidence 
that market approaches are not effective. Because virtuallv all of the 
voucher proposals in recent \t'ars are subject to this criticism, I will not 
discuss them here in detail. Regardless of iheir merits on other groiuids, 
thev cannot be considered valid experiments with a competitive market 
s\stem of educ ation. 

In this book 1 assiune that government will continue to support K.-12 
education, at least for a considerable period of time. Nevertheless, gov- 
erinnent does not neces.sarilv have to provide tiie services that it finids; 
food stamps and Mc-ciicare illustrate this point. To illustrate how a market 
svstem might fiuu lion, I shall assume a .system of educational vouchers 
tedeemable bv s( hools tor profit as well as nonprofit schools. Nevet the- 
le.ss, mv objective in this book is not lo i)roposc- or promote a voucher 
plan. Instead, it is to use such a plan to contrast public education with 
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;i competitive market system of" education. A system of tax credits or a 
conibiiiaiion of tax credits and vouchers might also be used for this 
purpose and may well be the most feasible uav to implement a market 
system in certain situations.' 

Regardless of how a market system can best be achieved, certain issues 
to be discussed will be relevant. Why are the major deficiencies of public 
education inherent in government operation of schools? Wliy is it impos- 
sible to solve these pioblems by means of private but nonprofit schools? 
Why is the futility of efforts to improve public education becoming more 
evident? How would a market system address these issues? Whv have 
recent efforts to achieve a market system failed, and how might such 
efforts be more successful in the future? These aie some of the issues 
addressed in this book. Despite the absence of a timetable, mv intention 
is to set forth an educational reform agenda that will be immediately 
helpful. 

A Hi.storical Note 

Contemporaiy rhetoric asserts that public education is essential to demo- 
cratic repiesentative government and economic growth. The realitv, 
however, is that public ecUication was a result, not a cau.se, ofthe.se things. 
In both (ireat Britain and thi. I'nited States, a democratic system of 
govennuent was firmly establi.;lied long before public education was 
widely adopted. In both countries, massive economic growth preceded 
public education, (ireat Britain experienced its most impressive eco- 
nomic growth in the late eighteenth and earlv nineteenth centuries 
despite the absence oi government-supported education: compul.sorv 
education to age 1 1 was not established there umil 189S. Indeed, in the 
early nineteenth centuiy the fear was that literacy was spreading too 
rapidly , and until 18;^3 the British govennuent tried to limit it.'' Similarly, 
in the I'nited States, public .schools did not emerge on a hu ge .scale until 
the niid-lHOOs, and then only at lower grade levels. The United States 
experienced huge economic growth while public education was nonexi.s- 
tent or veiy limited. Kducation as a three-sec tor industiy would be a basic 
change fiom a two-.sector industiy overwhelmingly dominated hv public 
.schools, but it would not be <m unprecedented development in American 
education. On the coiuraiT, education was a three-.sector industiT lor 
inu( li o( the nineteenth cenltir\: .s( hools (or piotit as well as deuoniiua- 
tional schools seived lai'ge .segments oi llie |)()|)nlati()n until the advent 
of widespi ead public education.' 
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What changed the situation? If a threc-st'c tor indiistn' is a good idea, 
\vh\ was it abandoned in the nineieenth centun? Basicallv, the reason 
was that religions schools and schools for proHt could no longer compete 
with "tree public education." The conditions of competition across 
sectors became ovenvhelminglv stacked in ta\-or ot" public education. 
Still, this explanation seems onK to beg the question: Why did the 
American people decide to stack the competition in its ra\-or? 

Dining the earlv 180()s e\en- state pro\ided assistance to private 
schools, including denoniinutionai schools." By the niid-180()s most white 
children, including those from the lower and middle classes, recei\ed 
an elenientan' education. This was true e\en though parents were ex- 
pected to share some of the costs from their own pockets. It appears also 
that schools for profit were fairly common and that their legitimacy was 
not serioush' challenged. 

Wliat changed this situation was the influx of (Catholic immigrants in 
the 1840s. The nmnber of Oatholic residents in the I'nited States tripled 
as more than 700, 000 (Catholic immigrants entered the coimtn' during 
this decade." States that had pnnided aid to Protestant denominational 
schools on a nonpreferentia! basis balked at presiding such aid to (Catho- 
lic schools. Their solution was to discontinue nonpreferential aid to 
l)rivate schools and to est^'.blish public schools with a pronoimced Protes- 
tant bias. 

In short, public education was not established in response to the 
failure of private schools, including schools for profit, to meet educa- 
tional needs. On the contran . public education resulted primarily from 
Protestant dissatisfaction with nonpreferential assistance to ("atholic 
schools. Its iciison d'etre was religious prejudice, not the need to educate 
all children. "' 

( )f coin se, the shift to public- education was not alwa\s justified piiblicK 
b\ explicit assertions of anti-("atholic bias. Kinthermore, once public 
education was funiK established, the initial rationale for it disappeared 
from public and <'\en professional awareness. This is a \vi\ common 
sequence of events. Kor example, the Army Post Exchange (I'X) system 
was established in the earh 180()s to senc arin\ officers in isolated 
frontier outposts. Todav retail s;>les in the I'X svstem are in the billions 
anniiallv, and PXs are located in such isolated frontier outposts as San 
Franc isco, Honolulu, and New ^ork (iitv. Few. if anv, of their customers 
aic awaic of ihe initial ic.ison lor esiablishing the I'X s\stem. 

.\nd so it is wilh the wav most people think about public- ediualion. 
Insofar as the\ think about its origins at all. lhe\- lend to do so in terms 
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of a coniinfiit hv jonorson: "If" a nation <"xpects to bo ignorant and free, 
in ii state of" civilization, it expects what never was and never will be." 
Professional educators and political leaders frequently cite this sentence 
as the rationale for public education. The citation is a gross historical 
eiTor. JefTerson 'rote the sentence at a time when the vast majority of" 
young people either did not attend school at all or did so for only a few 
primaiy grades and for a few months of the year. The notion that our 
founding fathers viewed public education as the way to educate citizens 
about the great issues of the day is preposterous. 

These observations do not Justify- a market system of education. Their 
purpose is simply to emphasize that the contemporan- rationale foi- 
public education had little to do with its beginnings. I do not advocate 
a market system on the grounds that it preceded public education in the 
l.'nited States; I seek only to disj)el the notion that it would be an 
•.mprecedented deviation from our educational histoiT and traditions. 
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The Future Context of 
Public Education 



11 tin- future, puhlir t'ducatioii in the United States will face an 



increasingly hostile environment. Its demographic and cultural foun- 



^M. dations are being undermined by developments over which it has no 
control and ver\' little influence. Educational reforms that fail to take 
these developments into account are tantamount to rearranging the 
deck chairs on the Titanic as the ship goes down. 

Low Birth Rates 

Let us first consider how changing birth rates will aff ect public education. 
As Table 2.1 shows, birth rates in the l.'.S. have fallen since 1960. The 
decline has been precipitous, so much so that "the birth dearth" has 
become a topic of public debate.' Birth rates are expected to continue 
to decline slightly in the I9y()s. 

(Generally speaking, the birth rate required to maiiilain a stable popu- 
lation is 2.1 births per woman of childbearing age. It is slightly larger 
than 2.0 because not all children live long enough to have children of 
their ow'n, and because the i atio of male to female babies is about 1 .0.'i 
to 1.0. Thus in Table 2.1, which gives births per !,0()() women, a birth 
rate of 2,100 would result in a stable population, exclusive of immigration 
and other factors that affect the size of the total population. The U.S. 
birth rale has been lower than this since 1972. Although innnigrants are 
disproportionally of repioductive age and tend to have larger families 
than the resident population, imniigrali< in is noi likely to offset the 
impact of lower birth rates on public education. 
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The iiKijof impact of birth rates on public schools is on tin- mimhcr 
of childrt'ii fiiiollcd in thcin. In ab.soliitc ttTiiis, the miinbcis ate rcinark- 
al.ily stabk-: enfollmfiits in the year 2000 are jjieclicted to be veiA- close 
to the tuiniber in \97d. Notwithstanding, the proportion of" school-age 
children in the total jiopiilation will drop consideratjly. Children aged 
f)-]? made up 24.4 percent of the pojHilation in 1975 but onlv 20.4 
peicent in 1988, and the percentage is expected to drop to about 16.2 
hv 2010.-' 

The present and anticipated age composition of the L'.S. population 
reflects a demcigraphic change of startling proportions. In 1790 there 
were 780 adults for each 1 ,000 persons under age 16. By 1900 there were 
1,580 adults for each 1,000 persons under 16. Today there are about 
three times as iTian\' persons over as under 16. The cliange is due mainK 
to declining birth rates and increased longevity. As we shall see, tlie 
decline in the proportion of cliildren is accompanied bv a weakening of 
their ties to adults. 

A declining proportion of school-age children in the population af- 
fects ethication in several ways. Fewer children rec|iiire fewer teachers, 
and fewer teacliers have less political influence. Wlieii there are fewei 
children, fewer parents are activists for public education. Declining birth 
rates also weaken the economic prospects and political influence of 
(oiiipanies that sell in the education inaiket. 

1 he declining proportion of school-age children is onl\- part of the 
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negative demographic outlook for public education. The decline in birth 
rates is not uniform throughout the population. Birth rates among the 
lower socioeconomic groups have remained relatively stable. At the same 
time, birth rates among middle-class women, especially among the kind 
of upper-middle-class women who have led efforts to improve public 
education, have dropped substantially. Indeed, the most precipitous 
decline has been among Jewish women. '' Inasmuch as Jewish families in 
the United States tend to be strong supporters of public education, the 
decline in thejewish population weakens one of it.s major constituencies. 

Within the Jewish population the birth rate varies widely by religious 
affiliation. Steep declines have taken place among reform and consena- 
tive but not orthodox Jew- This too is bad news for public education: 
orthodox Jews are strong supporters of private .schools. Although ortho- 
dox Jews make up only about 4.8 percent of the total Jewish population, 
thev enrolled over 99,000 children in theii" denominational .schools in 
1988-89; whereas fewer than 16,()()() were cinolled in con.senative and 
reform denominational schools.' 

Similarly, among Protestants, the birth rates aie highest among the 
evangelical denominations that are most likely to enroll their children 
in private schools. Evangelical Protestants are re.sponsible for remarkable 
increases in denominational .schools in recent years. Their denomina- 
tional .school enrollments increased from 1 10,000 in 1965-66 to 985,000 
in 1988-89. Ff)r the most part, these enrollments were from families who 
would previously have been supporters of public .schools. During the 
same time, enrollments in nondenominational private .schools increased 
iVom 199,000 to 9 1 5.000.'' This u emendous increa.se suggests the growing 
importance of nonreligious reasons for .sending children to private 
schools. When 80 to 90 percent of private school eiuoUments were in 
('atholic schools, aid to parents seeking assistance for private schooling 
was perceived as a ('atholic issue. The perception is boimd to change as 
more non-Catholics seek as.sistance for private schooling. 

As private school enrollments climb, the pioportions of the public 
school population from middle- and uf)per-cla.ss families are dwindling 
and the prof)ortion from low-income families is increa.sing. The adults 
in low-income families are le.ss active politically and have less influence 
than their numbers alone would suggest. 

The ef fects of low birth rates on higher education also have an impact 
on the public schools. As the pool of college-hound students dccrea.scs, 
colleges will re.sort lo eailier admi.s.sioii to make up for the shoi tfall. 
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Some states have recently allowed high school students to enroll in 
higher education courses, witli a pro rata share of state aid going to the 
institutions of higher education.'' This option makes good sense, and 
more states arc likely to adopt it. One result, however, will be to reduce 
high school enrollments. In general, the belter students are most likely to 
take advantage of this option, thereby lowering high scliool enrollments 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 

Low birth rates also generate pressures from pri\'ate business to reduce 
the time devoted to formal schooling. Pri\'ate business is already experi- 
encing a shortage of teenage workers and is likely to support lowering 
the age of compulson' education and of ent:y into the labor market.' 
With both higher education and business seeking to shorten the time 
spent in school, the public education lobby will be hard-pressed to 
maintaiti the status quo in this regard. In addition, if organizations 
representing Ijlacks and Hispanics conclude (as have many economists) 
that their constituents are hurt by minimum wage laws, high age levels 
foi' school lea\ing, and restrictions on earlv entn' into the labor force, 
public school etnoUments could drop significantly within a short perioci 
of time.*" Dining the 198()s states showed more interest in raising than in 
lowering thi- s( hool-lea\ing age, but lowering it is more likely in the 
future. 

The discussion so far has assumed that L'.S. birth rates will not ri.se 
for a long time to come. Although birth rates have fluctuated widelv over 
time, it appears they are more likely to drop even further in the near 
future than to ri.se. .As a result of more efl'ective contrace{)tive measures, 
l)irth rates have been declining in all indu.striali/.ed nations, often e\en 
more than in the United States. For example. West Oermany l)efoie 
reunification had a birth rate of onlv 1.3 children pei' woman — a rate 
that would reduce ils population by almost 17 percent by the vear 
.According to a recent L'nited Nations report, the 1989 Japanese birth 
rate was 10. '2 babies per 1 ,()()() population, '^.\ percent lower th in the 
I'.S. late and far below the rate required to maintain popiilaiioii stabil- 
itv.'" Births are not always wanted, hence more effecti\e contraceptive 
measures will tenri to reduce future l)irth rates. 

This tendenev is not likely to be fiillv offset by decreases in infant 
mortalitv and/or more effective measures to reduce infertility. L'.S. in- 
fant uiortalitv can be reduced, but the reductions cannot increase tlie 
oveial! si/.e ol the population \vi\ much. .Mthoiigli as many as one million 
per.sons are being treated for infertility, the birtii di-arth is not due to 
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inability to have children but to deliberatt- decisions not to have them, 
hi fac t, legal and regulator obstacles have blocked the utilization of the 
most effec tive contraceptive technologies in the L'nited States. In an\ 
ca.se, birth rates are not likelv to ri.se verv much, if at all. 

The Aging of the Popiilalion 

While the proportion of school-age children in the total pcipiilation is 
declining, the proportion of .senior citizens is increasing. .As shown in 
Table 2.2, the increa.se will continue to be rapid in the 199()s and bcvond. 
The educational significance of this trend depends on the political objec- 
tives and degree of political unitv among .senior citizens. 

Except on a few i.ssues, the elderly do not think and vote differentlv 
from the rest of the population." After all, older people are influenced bv 
their values, life experiences, religious organizations, imions, ethnicitv, 
income, geographical location, and other factors that affect political 
attitudes and behavior. C'onsequentlv , on most i.ssues their views do not 
differ ve:y much from those of the .American people as a whole. 

I'nderstandatily, health care for the clderlv is one of the few i.ssues on 
which senior citizens show much greater cohesion than the rest of the 
population. Another is public education: thev are less willing than 
younger citizens to support it financially. For instance, in 1984, when the 
.American National Election Studies unit at the University of Michigan 
asked for reactions to federal spending on public education, .social secu- 
rity. Medicare, science, the environment, crime, national defense, jobs, 
blacks, and fooci stamps, education was the onlv area in which replies 

Tatitc 2.2. I'lTceiilagc of senior cili/ens in tlu- total popiihilio.i, 19(i()-2()l() 
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showed subsiamial a^re differences. WTiereas 94 pei ceiu of those aged 
18-35 and 49 percent of those 36-64 supported increased spending for 
public education, only 43 percent of those 65 and over did so. Other 
polling data as well as anecdotal evidence also support the conclusion 
that the elderly are much less inclined than the public at large to support 
public education.'- 

At least one reason for this lack of support will be \er\ difficult to 
overcome. Older people are less likely to benefit from increased spend- 
ing for public schools. The 85-year-old senior citizen with a life expec- 
tancy of six years is not likely to benefit from spending for education. Of 
course, the elderly are not motivated solely by their own economic 
welfare. It would, however, be as luirealistic to ignore self-interest as to 
regard it as the sole infUience on voting patterns. 

The increase in the proportion of senior citizens in the population 
will affect even aspect of education; in particular, it will affect fimding 
for public education, for the following reasons: 

1. Expenditmes for the elderly are much greater than those for 
school-age children. Richard D. Lamm, a former governor of 
Colorado, is one of the handful of political leaders (mosdy 
ex-leaders!) who ha\e discussed the situation candidly, hi 
1990 Lanrni pointed out that 1987 federal expenditures were 
about S10,00() per senior citizen, S854 per child. Altogether, 
60 percent of federal social spending went to citizens over 65, 
who made up only 12 percent of the population. The federal 
government pays for health costs for millionaires (such as 
heart transplants) while 20 percent of the nation's children 
do not receive vaccinations." Elaborating on this point would 
onlv belabor the obvious. As the nimiber and proportion of 
senior citizens increase, government expenditmes for their 
welfare, especially for health benefits, exert tremendous pres- 
sure on spending for other public services. The 40 percent of 
state and local spending that is allocated to public education 
is likely to be reduced by spending foi- senior citizens. 

2. Working people already spend more to take care of theii" par- 
ents than they spend to lake care of their children. This gen- 
erates pressme for government a.ssistance to the elderly, espe- 
ciallv since all adults expect to he the heneliciarii-s of such 
assistance i-wntuallv. 

3. Senior citizens and llu'ir organizations will not want to 
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oppose expenditures for public education simply on the 
grounds that such expenditures compete with those for se- 
nior citi/en welfare. Instead, they will seek public interest rea- 
sons to justify their opposition. The result will be a political 
environment more critical of public education than any it has 
faced in the past. 
4. The aging of the population will also have several indirect ef- 
fects that will not favor public education. In higher educa- 
tion, the resources devoted to the elderlv will imdoubtedly 
continue to increa.se. The fimds devoted to other fi.'Ids, such 
"as health care and social work, will increasingly be oriented 
to older people, not to yoimg children. An economics profe.s- 
.sor can shift easily from the economics of raising children to 
the economics of supporting parents (and grandparents); pro- 
fessors of child developmeiu or of elementarv' school teach- 
ing methods cannot shift their professional focus .so ea.sily. 

Another way in which the aging of the population will weaken public 
education is through the severe financial pressine it will exert on the 
.social sccm itv .svstem. This financial pressin e will lead to the adoption 
of policies that will shorten the duration ol" compul.sor\- education. To 
fullv appreciate this, it is essential to reject the popular but erroneous 
view that recipients of .social security benefits are merely getting back 
what thev have paid in o\cr the years, hi fact whate\er "earnings" cxi.st 
are p.sychological, not legal or financial. Essentially, social .security taxes 
pav for the benefits of current recipients. The expectation is that \shen 
the cmrent taxpayers are eligible for social secmity, their benefits will 
he paid from taxes paid by taxpayers at that time, hi other words, the 
.social .secinir\- .system docs not fim( tion as a savings institution, in which 
one invests personal finids and receives hack the investment plus any 
retm ns on it. Instead, the system depends on the ability- of taxpayers to 
cover the costs for cm renr beneficiaries. 

Table 2.?> shows the drastic changes, actual and anticipated, in the ratio 
of social secmity contributors to beneficiaries. In 19."i(), social .secmity 
taxpavers outnmnbered beneficiaries by 16 to 1: in 1990, by only ?> to 1. 
.■\lso, since the life expectanc v of beneficiai ies was less when the social 
securitv svstem was devised than it is today, the anticipated payouts were 
subslantialh undereslimated. Recipients who live imtil age 85 lake miu 
luoi e out of the system than those who live onlv to age 70. 

Clearlv, the aging of the population poses major financial problems 
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lahlc 2.3. Riitii) of social sfcurity loiitrihutors to social securitv beiifficiaries. 
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for the social securitv svsteni. Instead of a large niiinljer of taxpayers 
supporting a relatively small nimiber of beneficiaries, a much smaller 
proportion of taxpayers has to support a much lai gei' and more expensive 
group of beneficiaries. Political leaders are understandably reluctant 
to reduce the benefits; the elderly make up a large, politically potent 
constituency tliat believes that it ha.s "earned" its benefits and that would 
be outraged by their diminution. 

If benefits are not reduced, social security reveinies nnist be increased 
to cover the increasingly luifavorable ratios of taxpayers to beneficiaries, 
the longer pa\()ut periods, and the huge medical costs associated with 
old age. Unfortunately, social securir\- taxes are characterized by the most 
luidesirable features a tax can have: tliey are already high, they are visible, 
and they are extremely regressive. Minor changes aside, the solutions on 
the revenue side are limited to adding new coiuributors and increasing 
the period of time during which contributions are made, hi other words, 
if large numbers of persons began full-time employment at age 14 or 16 
instead of 18, their additional contributions would help to maintain the 
solvency of the .svstem. 

We can, therefore, anticipate strong pressiues to lower the age at 
which students are allowed to leave school. The.se pressures will lead to 
intense scrutiny of the efforts to f)ersuacle high school students to stay 
in school to earn a high school diploma. It will become more evident 
that such efforts are based on the interests of producers of education, 
not on the interests of the students. As the producer interests prevail, we 
iiiniecessarilv delav entn- into both the labor force and higher education; 
this is a view that will gain support from the picssurcs on the social 
securitv svstem that lie ahead." 
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All in all, it seems inilikely that the elderly will ever become strong 
supporter of K-l'i education. Again, 1 do not contend that senior citizens 
base their actions solely on cold-blooded calculations of their own eco- 
nomic self-interest. Nevertheless, the fact that many older people cannot 
benefit from the alleged long-range benefits of K-12 educ ation means 
that thev have less reason to support spending for it. .-Vs their nmnbers 
increa.se, this lack of support, alongwith other direct and indirect effects 
of the aging of the population, is certain to weaken public education. 

The Decline in Children's Social Capital 

.\s important as it is, the growing imbalance between children and senior 
citizens will not be the most harmful development affecting children in 
the 199()s. That dubious di.stinction will go to the continuing decline in 
children's social capital.' ' Social capital consists of the social relationships 
that foster children's growth and de\elopment. It can be contrasted 
with phvsical capital, such as tools and equipment and facilities u.sed to 
produce goods oi- seivices. It also differs from human capital, that is, the 
skills, knowledge, habits, and attitudes of individuals. Frequently, social 
capital is a means wiiereby one person's hmnan capital is made available 
to others. 

(Children are not the only beneficiaries of social capital. On the con- 
traiT, anv age group mav benefit from it, or may sufler from its absence. 
Oin- concern here, howe\er, is primarily with the social capital available 
to children. On this issue, the major trends can be sinnmarized as follows: 

1 . The avoidance of parental resjmnsihility Irs hioloeical fathers and the increase 
in the number and proportion of single-parent families headed by women. In 1987 
approximatelv 9.4 million women were living with children imder 21 
who.se father was absent, hi about 53.3 percent of the.se families, the 
father did not contribute any support. In 12.8 percent, the mother 
received onlv partial payment of court-ordered child support.'" Partly as 
the result of improved contraceptive technology and of the femini.st and 
abortion rights movements, decisions on whether to bear children are 
increasingly viewed as solely the woman's prerogative. In this .situation 
men are le.ss likely to accept res|)()nsibility for their children. Even if 
efforts to require biological fathers to contribute to child support are 
successful — and it does not ap])ear that thev will he — they will not add 
to children's social capital, sinc e social capital depends on social, not 
economic factors. 
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2. The increase in tlw number and proportion of mothers who xvork outside the 
household and delegate child care to others. With the industrial revolution, 
men left the home to work for wages. Today, women are leaving also, 
and the trend in this direction is still on the rise. The employment rate 
tor married women with husband present and children imder age 6 rose 
from 11.9 percent in 1950 to 58.9 percent in 1990; the rate for those 
with children aged 6-17 increased from 28.3 percent in 1950 to 7?>.(i 
percent in 1990.'" 

As the birth rate drops, being a homemaker is less and less of a full- 
time job, and more women seek long-range security in careers outside 
the home. When men left the home to go to work, women remained to 
provide care and build social capital. As women also leave to work outside 
the home, it becomes more difficult to provide children with social 
capital.'" 

3. 'the weakening of ties between children and parents ■ I'ho are liinng together. 
This weakening is partly due to changes in our economic system and 
partly to other cairses, but the economic factors seem paramount. 

When the L'nited States was predominantlv an agrarian society, chil- 
dren were usually an economic asset — milking cows, taking animals to 
and from pastiu e, sowing and haixesting crops, and so on. At a veiy early 
age, children were productive members of the family, and they accepted 
the responsibilities, habits, and attitudes associated with that role. Eventu- 
ally agricultural employment declined in importance and children began 
to be employed in factories. In the earlier stages of the industrial revolu- 
tion, children continued to be economic assets. E\en at low wages, thev 
could earn more than their costs to the family, at least in the short run. 

Since the enactment of compulsoiT education and restrictions on 
child labor, the income-producing role of children has largely disajv 
peared. Entrance into the labor market is delayed, often imtil after 
higher education. In brief, the economic value of children to their 
parents has declined; today, especially in lu ban areas, children constitute 
a net cost instead of an income-producing asset. The major exceptions 
are children of parents at the lowest income levels: government payments 
for their welfare constitute a major somce of parental as well as child 
support. Abovi' this levi'l, however, childri'n are usuallv an economic 
liability. I'sing 1989 data, the U.S. Department of Agrictiltine has esti- 
mated the cost of raising a child from birth to age 18 in a Midwestern 
urban area to be S10r),()()().'" 
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Because emphasis on long-range considerations was inherent in the 
agrai ian environment, children learned to accept a long-range pohit of 
view as a matter of course. This cViangcd whe- children grew up in cities 
with no productive responsibilities luitil after graduation from high 
school or college. (Children are expected to attend school for t\velve years 
at least, and to benefit from such attendance many years after leaving 
school, hiasmuch as they frecjuently lack the experience that teaches the 
importance of long-range considerations, the absence of strong incen- 
tives to study is not .surprising. Instead, children are suppo.sed to be free 
to find themselves — a process that often ends up as prolonged childhood 
and adolescence without focus or important responsibility. 

Of course, many teenagers are employed, oi'ten in part-time or sca- 
■sonal employment. For the most part, however, their participation in the 
labor force is ba.sed on a desire for discretionary fimds. The teenage 
consumer market is a large one but is oriented largely to innnediate 
consiunption: snack foods, automobile expen.ses, rock concerts, and 
other items of this nature. Employment for such needs is not likely to 
foster the .same levels of matiuity and discipline that are as-sociated with 
full-time employment to meet basic hinnan needs. 

4. 'I'hf (ledine in the economic inteidi'pmdence of children and parents. In 
the past, families .served important welfare fiuictions, such as care of the 
veiT voting and the elderly. Today, howevei', .social security and public 
and private pension plans provide income .seciuity for more and more 
parent.s. Asa lesult, parents have less incentive to invest in the pioductiv- 
in' of their children. Other things being equal, fewer children should 
lesuIt in larger expenditures per child, but this does i.ot appear to be 
happening. 

Parents not onlv have less incentive to invest in the ir childi en's pro- 
ductivity; they have fewer meairs at their dispo.sal \.o enforce their priori- 
ties. This is illustrated by the declining importance of inheritance. In 
earlier times, many pei.soirs leceived .significant amoinits of income from 
this souiee. Parents today are more likely to invest in pensions and 
amuiities that terminate when the parents die. Thus, children are le.ss 
likelv to he concerned about disinheritance or about parental wishes 
generallv.-'" 

.T. Divorce. Divorce clearh weakcirs .social capital. Of course this is not 
ti uc- in eveiv iirslauce. but the overall etfect on .sex ial c apital is clearlv 
nc-gathc-. Parents who live awa\ from their children tend to lose contact 
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witli tlieni, and the ste|>paients, if any, tend not to be as carinj; and as 
supportive as tbe natural parents. 

(x)nipai ed to Western European nations and Japan, the United States 
has by far the highest divorce rate. The number of divorces per 1,0()() 
married women in the United States increased from 10.3 in 19,50 to 20.8 
in 1987; almost half of contemporary marriages eventualK- are termi- 
nated.-' More than one million children luuler 18 are direcdy involved 
in a divorce every year. Obviou.sly the high divorce rates adver.selv affect 
the .social capital of large numbers of children over tinie." 

In fact, from the- standpoint of children's welfare, the negative effects 
of our high divorce rates are widely imderestimated. Popular opinion 
shows widespread concern about unmarried teenage mothers. As Ohri.s- 
topher Jencks points oui. however, if our concern is with the absence of 
the father, divorce rates are also crucial. Children whose parents are 
divorced are almost as vulnerable as children who.se parents were never 
married to begin with. Divorced fathers do tend to be more supportive 
than never-married ones, but the similarities are more important than 
the differences. Fin thermore, the divorce rate is spread more evenh 
throughout .society than the rate of children born out of wedlock; the 
single-parent family and the .social capital problenrs a.s.sociated with it are 
not confined to any race or economic stratinn. Poor families are less able 
to cope with the problems of single pa' cnthood, but its negative effects 
are evident, at all .socioeconomic levels.-' 

B. ResidcntidI iiuihilily and nrlmtihation. Increa.sed residential niobi'.itv 
and inbani/.ation also weaken social capital. Again, iliis statement doos 
not apply to even instance but to the overall effects of the trend. (Children 
who move lose the .social capital built up in their previoirs place of 
residence. The more frequent the moves, the le.ss .social capital cinldren 
are likeK to have. L'rbanization al.so tends to result in a lo.ss of .social 
capital. In smaller commimities children and families tend to know their 
neighbors well, but this is le.ss likely in in ban area.s. The physical obstacles 
to interaction are greater, and there is le.ss conmiunity support for activi- 
ties with children. 

7. The decline in religious orlivilie'i. Declining participation in religious 
activities al.so le.s.sens. social capital. Religioirs organizations are concerned 
about the long-range welfare of children; imle.ss children become ma- 
lure, pro(lu( live < iti/ens with strong ties to the religious oigani/alions, 
the organizations will decline over time. Km tlierniore, religion it.sclf 
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(.'ni|jha.si/c'.s long-raiigc consick-rations; hence a decline in religious belief 
and activity is likely to decrease the social capital available to children. 

8. I'lif iii/liiriiii' n/ lelei'i.sinii. Outside of "school, children spend more 
time watching television than in any other activity. The producers ot 
television shows for children do not intend to hin t their viewers. For the 
most part, thev are simply tning to get children's attention in order to 
sell something — chewing gum, breakfast cereals, candy, whatever. As 
james S. Coleman comments, their interest is in what they can get from 
children, not in what is in children's best interests. 

Yoimg people are not generally prudent or wi.se consumers. Adverti.s- 
ing that emphasi/.es immediate gratification is even more likely to suc- 
ceed with them than with adults. In this respect at least, television exacer- 
bates the decline in .social capital; it provides an environment in which 
inunediate gratification takes precedence o\er long-range welfare. It is 
also an environment '.hat triviali/es acts of violence by sheer repetition 
of them. It has been estimated that a typical American child will have 
seen 2()(),()()0 acts of violence on television by age 16.-' It would be 
sin prising if these frequent displays of violence did not desensitize chil- 
dren to its exercise. 

9. Tlif fm'f culture. Becairse of the decline in the extended family, 
teenagers interact less with other familv members than they did in the 
past. Because of compulsoiT education and restrictions on teenage em- 
ployment, they interact less with adults oiuside of their families, Inevita- 
blv, teenagers sjx'nd more time among themselves, and iheir values and 
attitudes are increasinglv shaped bv other teenagers in similar circiun- 
stances. The social capital that is created in this way is not as helpful as the 
social capital fostered bv extended families and productive employment. 

Piospccts tor the Restoration ot" Social (Capital 

Overall, it seems indis|)utable that the sources of social ca|)ital for chil- 
dren aie declining, (wanted, there are trends and efforts to counteract 
the adverse consequences to children, but it is difficult to see how they 
tan succeed. B\ compnuison, the decision to land astronauts on the 
moon was easiiv reached and implemented. Landing on liie moon was 
a visible, discrete objective; the obstacles were largely financial; the te( h- 
nological problems were readilv ideiitiliable and subject to uonideologi- 
cal resolution. Sot ial c ai)ital. however, involves several ideological and 
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policy issues and a host of" pinveifiil interest gioiips seeking essentialiv 
incompatible solutions. L'nder the ciicuinstances, matters will probably 
get worse before 'hey get better, if, indeed, they do get better. 

Oolenian has apiiy slated the basic dilemmas raised by the decline in 
social capital. Should we tn to reestablish the conditions under which 
parents had more authority and responsibility for their children, and 
also had a larger long-range stake in their development? Or should 
we tiy to develop more effective gcnerrunent mechanisms to deal with 
children who come under government control or influence, for whatever 
reasons?-'' Neither alternative seems very promising. Whichever is 
adopted, a wide array of political, econouiic, social, and cultural forces 
are mo\ ing in the opposite direction. As more housing excludes children, 
or is built for small families, or is segregated by age, housing for extended 
families becomes more difficult to find.-" As gay and lesbian organizations 
are successf ul in legitimizing gay and lesbian marriages, the impact will 
be to increase them. As moie persons with no family ties or weak ones 
rise to positions of power in the media and politics, we can expect a lilt 
in that direction. And so on. Simply stated, efforts to ciuourage family 
structures that foster children's social capital face several obstacles that 
will be difficult to ove'come. 

As ('oleman points out, no other social institution has successfullv 
fulfilled the nurturing and social<apilal-providing f unctions of the fam- 
ily. To overcome the failures of the past, (lolenian has proposed policies 
that would pi()\ide foster parents or other providers of chikl care with a 
stake in the long-range development of the children entrusted to their 
care.-' For example, foster parents might be entitled to a certain share 
of the fiitine earnings of their foster children. Obviously, (x)leman's 
proposal would require a great deal of study and refinement before 
being impleinented; however, in the absence of basic changes of this 
kind, children's social capital will probably decline even more in the 
fiitine. 

Less dramatic proposals have been made to provide more social capital 
to children; for example, day care regulations that require infants be 
"held, played with, and talked to" have been introduced in Maiyland.-" 
The practical impossibility of inonitoring the recpiirement should he 
obvious; an army of state officials could not enforce it. In any case, 
the proposal illustrates the tendency lo deal with the symptoms, not the 
caiis<'s of the decline in children's social capital, In some respects, the 
efforts to alle\iate the symptoms exacerbate the decline, or are likelv to 
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do so. If", for example, government provides day care for all preschoolers, 
more parents will choose that option. 

As mattei s stand, economic incentives do not affect family size among 
the wealthiest families. They can afford as many children as they wish. 
At the lowest income levels, go\ernment support for children is also 
support for the adults, hence the latter have economic incentives. to have 
childi en. Contrary to conser\ative assumptions, \ ei"y few welfare mothers 
get by solely on government assistance, but the assistance is abactor in 
decisions to applv for or remain on welfare. Welfare mothers have author- 
ilv over children but not responsibility for them; government has the 
responsibilit\' for supporting the children but not the authority ovei- 
them. Thus one issue is whether to reestablish family responsibility for 
children, or to reduce family authority over them since the resixmsihility 
is not present. Public school organizations supported government fund- 
ing for day care in public schools but opposed it for day care pro\ided 
bv religious organizations. Arguably their position is more oriented to 
their own needs than to the social capital needs of children. 

Political rhetoric a.side. we face jirotracted conflict o\er family issues. 
On the one hand, various groups support measures to strengthen the 
■■traditional'" family structure: children concei\ed by and living with 
married parents and perhaps some other members of a biological family. 
Another coalition contends that '■family" should be defined as any two 
or more adults who choose to live together, or any single adult who 
choo.ses to fjear and/or raise a child. The latter group tends to regard 
different family structures as equally desen ing of legitimacy and govern- 
ment support. Of course, both positions include sewral variations, but 
thev reflect the major di\ision on family i.ssues. 

For reasons to be di.scussed shortly, I expect that higher proportions 
of children will be born into and raised in noritraditional families. One 
empirical issue is whether such families are as beneficial to children as 
the traditional one. Although I caniujt assess the research here, it seems 
implausible tliat every family arrangement agreeable to adults is as bene- 
ficial to children as the traditional family structure. If this is a \alid 
assumption (or conclusion), schools will be faced with a continuing 
decline in the social capital of students. As a result, educational achieve- 
ment is likelv to continue to decline also. This would weaken public 
education, regardless ol the fact that factors other than school would be 
resi)onsiblc foi the decline. I heoretically. the decline coukl continue 
even though public schools were performing admirably: even the best 
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doctors will have tlu- hij^hcst patient death rates if they ser\e higher 
proportions of difficuh-to-ciue patients. 

Feminism 

Perhaps no sociociiltural taclor is having a greater impact on children 
and schools than feminism. Alihough feminism affects children and 
schools in sevei al ways, my connnents here will focus on its implications 
for the future of public schools. 

First, what is feminism? One well-known critique devotes an entire 
chapter to this question and concludes that even feminist leaders do not 
agree among themselves on the answer.'-' In what follows. 1 shall treat 
"feminism" or "the feiniuist movement" as a social movement i:)ased 
on the following ideas: 

1 . Ai Ijirth, boys and girls have the same abilities to develop 
skills and motives and would develop siinilarlv if raised in the 
same wav. 

2. Men dominate societies because socialization of the sexes fos- 
ters aggressive behavior in males, submissive behavior in fe- 
males. Were it not for this "sexist" socialization, leadeiship 
positions would be distributed evenly between the sexes. 

3. Our .socialization proce.s.ses. not sex or gender per .se. are re- 
sponsible for the liniitations society a.ssinnes for or applies to 
women. 

4. Drastic social change is required to eliminate .sexi.sni and 
achieve a social order that treats women as equals instead of 
as siiborcHnates. 

With .some trepidation, therefore. I will define femini.sm as the move- 
ment to eliminate gender differences that ari.se from di.scriminatoiy 
treatment of women. There is controversy over the extent of gender 
differences, what is cH.scriminatoiy treatment, the extent and effects of 
di.scriminatoiy practices, and the policies that should he adopted to 
eliminate them. Obviou.slv. given the.se differences among feminists, mv 
references to them do not nec cs.sarily apply to eveiy individual who is 
(or is labeled) a ' feminist." 

To a considerable degree, feminism results fiom the iiueraction of 
basic (lemograpliic and social ( haiiges. ,\.s a result of technological piog- 
less, phv.sicai .strength and stamina are declining as oi ciipatioiial recjuii e- 
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uu'iits. (lousc'ciiieiuly, wonuMi have a uuuh widei- range of work opportii- 
iiitit's than ttu-y had in the past. This fundanu-ntal change has been 
obscured by coiuiovcrsies over whether women are physically equal to 
men. On the average, ihey are not, but the issue is becoming less and 
k-.ss imporiaiu in the workplace. 

Technology- has also expanded the maternity options open to women, 
("oiuraceptive technolog)' has made it possible for women to engage in 
sexual activity without becoming preguaiu. Reproductive technology' 
now makes it possible for women to become pregnaiu in the absence of 
sexual acdvitv. Women can choose to become picgtiant and with whose 
spei ni, insofar as men allow theii" sperm to be used in this way. Under 
these circumstances, women have an enormous range of choices that 
weif not available to them in pievious generations.'" 

Increased longevity also plays a major role in the growth of feminism. 
More and moi e women live most of their lives after they have (or would 
have) rai.sed their children. The in.stability of marriage and the declining 
role of children as a lile-support system for parents add to the attrac- 
tiveness if not the necessity ol a careei- oiu.side the home. Kstimatcs of 
the cost of l ai.sing children typically imderstate the costs to mothers or 
potciuial mothers. The reason is that the estimates do not take into 
accomit the loss of earnings and career oppoi timities associated with 
bearing and raising children. Signilicantly, the lo.s.ses to women ol high 
earnings out.side the home are greater, hence lower birth rates among 
such women are only to be expected. 

In increasing munbers, therefore, women will have the option of 
bearing and laising children or forgoing a maternal role lor career 
opportunities oiu.side the home. Of course, these decisions will not and 
should not be made solely on economic groiuids, and a substantial 
nunibei- of women, with \aiying degrees of success and pei.sonal .satisfac- 
tion, will combine the maternal role with a producer role outside the 
home. In all of this, the extent to which women will be compensated for 
bearing and rearing children will be of paramomu importance. Unless 
the maternal loles recei\e laiger economic rewai cis, we may expei ience 
precipitous declines in birth rates, in my view such declines would be 
highlv imdesirable, but restricting work options for women would not 
be justified even if it were possible — which it is not. OovertnneiU allow- 
ances or tax benefits foi raising children are one po.ssibility; different 
( onlractual anangemeiUsgovei iiiug marriage, cohabitation agreemeiu.s, 
and childbeai ing outside of mai riage are ollier.s. I do not advocate oi- 
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opposi' aiiv spec ific cliangi s along these lines but simply wish to empha- 
size that although feminism is irreversible, its eH'ects are not necessarily 
l)evond om- control. My speculation is that a significant number of 
women will choose or emphasize the career option over the maternal 
one even if" government assistance and new contractual arrangements 
between mothers and fathers reduce the economic disadvantages of 
bearing and rarsing children. Although we will not see the end of the 
traditional familw we will see a higher proportion of nontraditional ones. 

To grasp the implications of feminism for the future of public educa- 
tion, it is essential to understand how it pla\s out in school operations. 
A brief list of feminist issues followed by a few of their educational 
manifestations mav suffice for this purpose. 

1 . ()ppnsili(»i In /mlirit's that treat g^endfr dijjnctires as rrlniant to educational 
or omipatiotial status. Kducational a])plieation: Pregnant unmarried fe- 
male teachers nurst not be treated differenth' from uinuarried male 
teachers who have fathered childien oiu of wedlock. School districts 
should not take pregnancy into accoinit in employing or even inter- 
viewing candidates for positions. Tests of academic achievement or for 
occupational eligibility ari' attacked k'gally if they show disparate sexual 
outcomes. School districts and educational organizations routinely adopt 
affirmative acticm policies intended to redress past di.scrimination again.st 
women. 

2. (hrater female reliance on jobs and careers instead ofmaniagearid homeniak- 
ing as the xva\ to personal fulplhnent. Educational applications; Student 
textbooks emphasize women in occupations formerly considered male 
domains. Being a wife and niotlu'r is deeniphasized, evi'n ignored in 
some textbooks that discirss cari'er choici-s. Teaclu'r unions bargain 
more aggressively for benefits that enable mothers to retm n to teaching 
promptly without loss of seniority or other benefits. 

3. Support pn day care to accommodate mothers who wish to continue or resume 
employment (iper the birth of their children. Educational applications: Public 
school organizations support legislation that would give public schools 
a leading role as providi'rs of day care. Day care is ix'coming a ti'aclu'r 
ix'nefit, and some school districts are providing day care for .student 
mothers. 

■1. Insistence upon abortion as a woman \ prerogative, not a matter of legislative 
policy. Educational applications; Pui>lic .school organizations ovenviu-lin- 
inglv oppose legislation that restricts abortion, rec]iiires students to get 
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part'iital coiisoiu for abortions, prt'wnts school persomu-l from rccoin- 
mt'iicling abortions, or nuuulates school opposition to abortion in any 
\va\'. 

r>. Tmilmeitl of trdditiomil gcndei' (Uffercnces in the role of parents as social 
and riiltiiral fads without physical or anatomical justification. Echicational 
applications: Mori- and more school cinricnla show males in nm tining 
roles with their children and women in occupational roles f(.)rmerlv 
considered male domains. 

(i. ,1// emphasis on "non-sexist" education, that is. education thai minimizes 
sexually defined roles in socialization. Educational applications: A niini- 
indiistn- has emerged to re.search the various ways that schools treat 
boys differently from girls. Teacher education typically emphasizes the 
inuiesirabilitv of such differences. 

For present ])iirpo.ses. the i.ssiie is whether femini.sm strengthens pub- 
lic education, weakens it, or has no significant effect on its \'iability. in 
niv opinion, femini.sm weakens public education in the.se ways: 

1. Feminist i.ssues constitute a major soiuTC of educational con- 
flict. This conflict adds to the pressmes for educational op- 
tions that are not provided by public .schools. .As the follow- 
ing .section points out, educational conflict tends to wi-akeii 
public education regardless of the merits of the i.ssue^ giv ing 
rise to the conflict. 

'2. Feminism is one of the causes of the demographic trends pre- 
viously diseu.s.sed that weaken public education. 

•S. A dominant thrust of femini.sm is to give a higher priority to 
individual interests than to family interests that formerly 
.served to keep families intact. ,As a result femini.sm is a sig- 
nificant factor in the decline of children's .social capital. 

Most emphatically, the above as.se.ssment is not a Judgment about the 
merits of feminism, nor does it imply any criticism of feminists. To avoid 
an\ misimderstanding on this important point, let me elaborate on 
it liriefly. Partly as a result of feminism, women are entering .several 
occupations that were formerly male domains. Prcsumabh', this weakens 
the talent pool entering the teaching ])rofe.ssion, which formerly at- 
iiacted maiiN' women who were excluded from tliesi' occupations. On 
these assumptions, however, we could not .sensil)ly critici/x' feminism 
for "weakening public education." The effects of feminism on public 
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education are important, but they are the resuh of a inoveuient whose 
invrits must be assessed on other frroimds. 

Heterogeneity 

Bv virtualh' anv criterion — income, leligion, language, ethnicity, value 
orientation, faniilv type — the l.'nited States is becoming a more hcteroge- 
neoirs society. This trend, especially in social, cultural, and lifestyle mat- 
ters, is generating more conflict than public education can constructively 
absorb. Its resoiuces are increasingly devoted to conflict management 
instead of to education, and its ability to j^rovide high-quality education 
is correspondinglv weakened. 

Although the nation as a whole included a variety of ethnic, religious, 
and cidtiu al groups in the nineteenth centun-, communities wei e much 
more homogeneous than they are today, hiasmiich as education was a 
local finiction (where it was a goveiiuuental function at all), there was 
relativelv little social conflict (nei- educational issues. The one major 
exception was Protestant-Catholic conflict ovei' nonpreferential aid to 
denominational schools. The Protestants were victorious on this i.ssue, 
and no sei ious political threat to public education emerged for almost 
1.^0 veai s. 

For varioirs reasons, the American people are becoming increa'^ingly 
heterogeneous, not only nati(mally but at the state and local levels as 
well. No one doubts that we have treinendous dispai ities in wealth and 
income. No matter what the foivign policy issue, ethnic groups on all 
sides of it are irsiially active. .Scores of religious denominations as well as 
large nmnbei s of the nonreligious and the irreligious are foimd within 
most connmmities. Differences in language, cultiue, and lifestyle aie 
commonplace: fcdei al appropriations .suppoi t hmguage in.struction in 
14(i languages in order to provide equal opportunity to students not 
|)roficient in Knglish. 

The more heterogeneous people are, the more difficult it is for them 
to agree on educational i.ssues. The more difficult it is to agree on 
educational i.ssues, the stronger the pressui es to move away from a .system 
of majoritarian control of education. Consider, for example, the 1990 
proposal bv the chancelloi- of the New York ('itv .school .system to make 
condoms available in the city's high schools, ft ec of charge and without 
re(iuiring parental consent. The pioposal was atlvocated as a wav of 
reducing the high incidence of .\li).S in New Nork (^ity. 
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Thf list of s]H'akers at a public lieai iug on tin- "(Ihaucelloi 's Plan for 
Kxpaiulecl AIDS Education Includiii}i; (Condom Availability" can be 
bi'okcn down as follows: 

77 no organization listed 
31 students 

2S leligious organi/.aiions 
12 Catholic 
9 Protestant 
r> Jewish 
1 Muslim 

1 interdenominational 
27 conmuniity oigani/ations 
22 electfd ofTicials 
12 city 

9 state 

1 federal 
21 health organizations 
17 AlDS-related oigani/.ations 
14 t cache I S 
14 patents 

.S gay/lesbian organizations 

f) highei" education institutions or organizations 

1 research organization." 

Many individuals and organizations who felt stioiiglv about the issues 
did not submit statenu-nts oi- paiticijjati- in the hearings. Dozens of 
different jjositions wci e athocated in one oi' more submissions. Leaving 
aside the question of whether public ojjinion should resolve the issue, it 
was iiiiijossible for the New York Citv Board of Education to assess ]niblic 
ojjinion accurately or to stay abreast of changing public attitudes on the 
issue. 

A recent news article discu.ssed the school jiroblems of children of 
homosexual parents. One vcjungsier was reportedly asked to identify- 
someone who often ])icked him ujjat school. 'I he matter-of-fact i es])onse 
was "That's niv father's husband." The article did not state the numbei 
of childifii glowing uj) in these cir< imistances but did rejjoit that the 
luunber was increasing.'-' The fact that the avowed homosexuality of 
adults is iio longer a harrier to tlu'ii efforts to ado])! children suggi\sts 
thai we are institutionalizing new kinds of families. 
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The incident described in the article sugfrcsts the difficulties of coping 
with increasing heterogeneity in public schools. What kind of cin ricuhmi 
in "home economics" or "family living" or "civil rights" (to cite just a 
few problematic areas) should schools provide? No curriculum will satisfy 
the different groups with diametricalh opposed views on family issues. 
.A.nd even if such a curriculum were developed, how many teachers would 
be knowledgeable and unbia.sed enough to teach it objectively? Mow 
nianv school districts would buy the neces.sar\' instructional materials? 
Avoidance of the issues is perhaps the only feasible outcome, but avoid- 
ance dissatisfies man>- groups that want schools to support their religious 
or family values. 

To be sin e, our heterogeneity is often regarded as a strong reason to 
strengthen public education and to limit resort to private schools as 
much as possible. It is contended that the nation's diversity incrca.ses the 
importance of a common set of experiences among our young people. 
Regai'dless of one's position on this issue, it seems clear that increasing 
heterogeneitv renders it more difficult to achieve a workable consensus 
on educational issues, and that the rising social and economic costs of 
reaching agreement on educational issues increase the pressine to shift 
from public education to a less confrontational system. In the words of 
Nathan (".lazer, a leading scholar of ethnic and religious conflict: 

1 am convinced the conflicts of values in this coimtiy today, between 
the religious and the secular, the permissive and the traditional, 
those seeking experience and those seeking secinity and stability, 
between the culture of the coasts and the culture of the he artland, 
between the cosmopolitans of Los Angeles and New N'ork and the 
staid inhabitants of smaller towns and cities (as well as of most of 
the inhabitants of Los .A.ngeles and New \brk) , are so great that the 
vision of a truly common school, in which all are educated together, 
simplv will not work ... a decent opportunity for withdrawal to a 
more homogeneous and erhicationally effective environment is 
necessan and can be pr()\ided without destroying our democracy 
and or oiu" multiethnic society." 

JiivcMiilc ('rime and ScIuk)! Authority 

in leceni veais, ( rimes ronunilled by young people have reached un])re( - 
edented levels. The lunnber of arrests per !,()()() ])ersons aged 11-17 
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incrcaseci from 4 in UloO to 117 in 1989. In 1989, about 15 percent of 
all oft'endeis were under 18 and another 'M) percent were aged 18-24. 
Aboiu 5b percent of a' re.st.s for murder, nonnegligem nian.slaughter, and 
forcible rape were from the.se two age group.s, A 1992 FBI report .showed 
that the juvenile arrest rate for violent ci inie had increa.sed by 27 percent 
.since 1982; all races and social das.ses showed an increa.se, although not 
to the same extent. In fact, .some aiuhorities have identified the growing 
frequency of violent crime by teenagers and subteenagers as the most 
ominous trend in the criminal jirstice .system. " The rate of juvenile arrests 
for weapons violations reached an all-time high in 1990, while arrests for 
drug u.se or .sale increa.sed bv 7l?> percent from 1982 to 1992.''' 

These trends have had a signiHcaiu impact on public education. For 
instance, the fifteen largest .school distiicts recently reported that theii' 
three major problems were weapons on canipirs, gangs, and drugs. Ac- 
cording to a go\ernment estimate, 500, ()()() violent incidents occiured 
eveiy month in public .seeondaiy .schools in 1988.-'" Obvioirslv, .safety and 
.security problems of this magnitude are bound to have adverse effects 
on many aspects of education. 

Under such conditions a laigei" proportion of .scarce resoinces nurst be 
spent on measures to improve .safetv and securitv. Despite such increa.ses, 
however, a growing number of parents are concerned about the safetv 
of their ehildi'en in public schools. Private schools are becoming a more 
attractive option, e.specialh- since the\' are not as restricted as public 
.schools in coping with crime and delinciuency. Also, justilied or not, 
man\ citizens regard public .schools as partially lesponsible for crime 
and delinquency among voimg people. 

While juvenile crime and delinquencv have been increasing, .school 
authoi ity to cope with them have been eioded in various ways. Recent 
.Supreme C.ourt decisions have made it more difficult for public .schools 
to expel or suspend students, search their lockers, regulate their dre.ss. 
or regulate their publications, to cite some restrictions that render it 
more difficult for public .schools to cope with undesirable student con- 
duct. In effect, .school aiuhoritv ovei- pupils has declined just when the 
need for it has greatly increased. 

If pupils, especially teenagi'rs, were still accountable to theii- families, 
the lo.ss of school aiithoritv might not be such a negative development. 
As it is, however, .students do not suffer sanctions or penalties for failuie 
to lake sclioolwork scriouslv. .\n adolescent who is freciuentiv ab.sent 
from work is iikelv to be fired; if fVe(|U('nth abseiu from school, the 
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adok'scfiit is iiiii)l(>rccl to return on tin- (i;i()uncl.s that staying in school 
is in his or hfr long-rangf intt-ri'sts. 

One cause of the decline in school authority is the frequent resort to 
litigation, in and oul of" education, to establish group rights of one sort 
or another. In (Chapter 12 I shall argue that a great deal of this litigation 
could be avoided bv reliance on pri\ate contracts instead ot go\'ernnient 
regulation to go\ern the relationships between the parties to the educa- 
tional process. In this connection, it might be noted that larger propor- 
tions of" students in (latholic schools than in public schools feel that they 
are being treated fairly. This is true e\en though, because they are not 
governmental agencies, (latholic schools are not recjuired to provide 
certain due process rights that are legallv available to public school 
students.'" It niav be that the limitations on public s( hool authority ha\e 
contributed more tc) academic decline than to fair treatment of pupils. 

International Economic Competition 

Along with the collapse of the conunand economies, a major economic 
development of our time is the growing importance of international 
< (>inpetiti<>n. Producers in one nation have to be concerned about com- 
petition from producers in others. More and more, efforts to restrict 
competition within a countn' fail becairse producers outside of it cannot 
be restricted. ()\ er time, an increasing lunnber of indirstries will have to 
compete eff"ecti\elv in an international market or decline. Our automo- 
bile and electronics industries are prominent examples of the results of 
failure to compete successfulK. 

This trend raises the educational stakes considerably. .As long as eco- 
nomic competition was within national borders, the faihn e of one com- 
pany was offset bv the growth of others. Under international competition, 
however, the successful or suni\ ing companies will not necessarily be 
located in the United States. If L'.S. companies ha\e to teach their 
employees how to read and write and use simple arithmetic, they will 
he at a severe disadvantage in international competition. (Competitive 
pressures are alreadv forcing them to shift production to countries where 
the\ can avoid training costs that weaken their ability to compete. 

It is often asserted that unless education prepares a higher proportion 
of Workers with "high tecli" skills, our economy will be dominated by 
l'a(ili( Rim and Western I'.uiDpeau nations with better educated labor 
foices. .\( tiiallv, the skill reiiuirentents of the labor force are not likely 
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to change dramatically in the near future. Tiie problem is that the 
United States is unable to meet relatively stable demands fur educated 
personnel.*" The problem of being competitive is intensified b>' the 
qitantity and rapidity of technological diffusion; innovations originating 
in foreign coimtries must be adopted promptly in the United States to 
avoid competitive gaps, L'nless our labor force has the eapacitv to adopt 
innovations promptly, its markets' will decline, often irreversibly. The 
flexibility required consists of habits, attitudes, and organizational factors 
as well as technical skills, h is difticult to see how the anticompetitive 
environment of pi:blic education can meet the needs of a competitive 
economy. 

Schooling in the United States first emerged for religious objectives. 
When our nation was ovei-vvhelmingh' based on an agricultural econoniv, 
formal schooling did not play a leading economir role. Subsequently, 
formal education was justified on political groimds, si:ch as the impor- 
tance of "Americanizing the immigrants" or of developing an informed 
citizenry supposedly essential to democratic representative gt)vernment. 

In the future, however, economic considerations will be paramoimt. 
This is not to say that religious ( r political or sociocultitral factors will 
no longer play a role, or that economic considerations were absent 
from educational policymaking in the past. The point is that economic 
considerations will cjvershadow others, just as religious and political 
considerations overshadowed economic ones in the past. The economic 
considerations will affect the pace as well as the substance of educational 
change. Issites pertaiinng to separation of chitrch and state may be 
debated for centiuies; siuAival in a competitive international economy 
does not allow for sitch a leisiuely pace of resohuion. 

The 1991 trade negotiations between the United States and Japan 
provided a striking example of economic pressin es on educational pol- 
icy. The I'.S. negotiators alleged that Japan was imfairly excluding U.S. 
products from Japanese markets. The Japanese rebuttal was that 
U.S. editcational deficiencies, not Japanese policies, were the reason 
L'.S. companies roitld not compete sitccessfidly in Japan, hi the coiuse 
of the discitssions, the U.S. negotiators promised to improve the qualitv' 
of American ediuation. ''' Jitst how they intended to deliver on this prom- 
ise was not explained, bin the scenario woitld have been unthinkable in 
the past. When the United States sent an educational mission to Japan 
in 194(), its pmpose was not lo learn from the Japanese but to advise 
them on how to rebuild their educational s\stem. hi the fiuine, as U.S. 
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companies in high-U'cli fields unsiicccsslully r<)nif)ctc against fbit'ign 
conipanifs whose governments spend less for formal education, the huge 
L'.S. investment in public education will lose economic credibility. As we 
shall sec, eflorts to justify it on the basis of noneconoinic outcomes will 
be even less persuasive. 

Income Levels 

Economists generally agiec that income le\cls will rise in the 1990s. As 
income levels rise, so does discretionary income: as discretionary income 
l ises, fewer consumers are satisfied with what everyone else has. f Conse- 
quently, rising incomes are likely to lead to increasing demands for 
private schooling. 

Indisputably, the private .sector is inherently more effective than the 
public sector in . responding to vai iations in consumer preferences. This 
is clearly true in education. Eor example, more than half the enrollments 
in pri\'ate .schools are in denominational .schools, hut public schools 
cannot offer the option of religious education. Nor can they offer .several 
others, becau.se of legal or political restrictions or problems of .scale that 
do not applv to private schools.'" 

I do not assume that all income levels will share, or share eciuitably, 
in increa.ses in pei.sonal income." Nevertheless, rising income levels 
among a substantial pi oportion of citizens will increa.se defections from 
the public .schools. Obviouslv, the extent of government funding will al.so 
affect enrollment levels in private .schools, perhaps even moie than the 
future levels of personal income. 

Theorelicallv, rising income levels can coexist with a rising proportion 
of low-income families. The i)robabilit\ is, however, that for the first time 
in oiu' history the affluent will outmnnber oi' at least equal the poor. The 
conse<]uences will not be limited to an increase in the number and 
proportion of families .seeking private education. The political influence 
of more affluent families will be increasingly supportive of private in.stead 
of public .schools. The public schools cannot afford to lose many of 
these families, but sizable defections are inevitable as long as a single 
expenditm e standaid applies to all familv incotne levels. After all, no such 
standard applies, or is even propo.sed, for food, shelter, transi)ortation, or 
anv other .seiTice. 

II rising in( omcs cncoui age ])i i\ate .s< hooling, whv was the piopoi tion 
of pupils ill private schools virtually the same in 1989 as in 19.")."), when 
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inronifs were imicli lower? The answer is to be fbiiiid in the characteris- 
tics of private school enrollments. In the n)id-19r)0s approxiniateh' 80 
percent of" private school enrollments were in C'atholic schools. These 
schools were staffed largely by members of" religious orders who were 
paid far less than market rates for their senices. As a result, tuition in 
("atholic schools was extremely low, and few parents were unable to 
afTord them. 

,\s explained in (Chapter (i, the proportion of such teachers in ("atholic 
schools has declined drastically: hence (;atholic schools are more expen- 
sive than in the past. Currently only about half of all private school 
enrollments are in (latholic schools; meanwhile, enrollments in private 
schools as a proportion of total enrollments have remained stable be- 
cause more parents, (".atholic and non-Catholic alike, have been able and 
willing to pay for private education. In other words, the proportion of 
jjiipils in private schools reflects a nuich greater ability and willingness 
to pd\ for private education now than it did in the niid-19,'')()s. 

(^f course, considered in isolation, rising income le\ els ri-nder it easier 
to allocate f"i\uds to elenientaiy and secondan education. Unfoi iimately 
for public education, questions of how much to spend for edi\cation will 
not be resolved in i.solatio\i from other issues, such as health care for the 
elderlv. Nor will thev be resolved without closer scrutiny of" claims aboiu 
the benefits oi public education. As we shall see, scriUiny of these claims 
will often lead to their rejection. 

The Resurgence of Proniarkel Ideologies 

Changes in the intellectual environment will also have imjjortant implica- 
tions f"or the fiuiu e of public education. Markei-oriented views are more 
intluential todav than at an\ time since the 1920s. The economic and 
political distress in the f'ormei Soviet Union and the Eastern F.iuopean 
economies has eliminated socialism, at least explicitly and f"or the time 
being, as a worthwhile policy target. At the same time, market-oriented 
organizations and policy centers have expanded in recent years. In other 
words, the resources available to advocate jiromarket policies have in- 
cit-ased while the targets of opportunity have decreased. 

Chajner 12 explains why the mai ki't-orienled polic y ( enters havi- had 
little impact on public education thus far. Kven the ones that formally 
supixirl a maiket approach lo educalion hu k a viable program or siralegv 
to achieve it. Nonetheless, the linanc ial and intellectual resources to do 
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so art- potentially avai'abk". Given the importance of education from 
several standpoints, and the nation's enormous expenditures on it, it is 
only a matter of time before market-oriented policy organizations pav 
serious attention to public education. Although some will merely add to 
the confusion — as they do now — the overall result will be the most 
hostile intellectual environment for public education since its origins in 
the nineteenth centur\'. 



Producer-Consumer 
Conflict 



An "industiy" i.s;i jrroup (if people who make highly substitutable 
goods or semces. The term has no ideological implications; "the 
education industiy" exists whether education is provided by pub- 
lic or private schools. Kchication, like any other indirstn-, involves both 
pioducers and consinners, and the interests of the two groups are often 
in conflict. The producers are the teachers, principals, adnnnistrators, 
.school board members, and .support personnel, plirs the organizations 
representing the.se groups and the state and federal education bureaucra- 
cies. The consumers are all the beneficiaries and /or clients of public 
education: students, parents, and local, .state, and federal publics. (Con- 
flict between producers and con.sumers exists with respect to all of these 
groups. Mv concern here is not to prove the existence of such conflict, 
but to explain why public education is an undesirable way to resolve it. 

Let us begin hv reviewing why producer-con.sinner conflicts of interest 
are important and how thev are resolved in the private .sector. First of 
all, evenone is a consumer. Not evetyone is a producer, but most adults 
are. In most .societies, being an adult is supposed to mean that you cany 
voui' weight as a producer. That is, your productivf activ ities provide the 
compen.sation re(]uired to meet yoiu" consumer needs. In other words, 
most of irs are both producers and con.smners. 

As consumers of goods and .sen ices, we welcome and expect improve- 
ments: automatic transmissions over manual shifts, low-cholesterol over 
lngh-( holesterol foods, pharmaceuticals without harmful side cflccts, 
painless drilling ovei painf ul drilling by denii.sts, jci over propeller-driven 
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airci af't, color over hlack-aiid-whitf tcU-visioii, and so on. ()ui- intt'icsts 
as coiisuincrs arc senrd hv coiistaiit iinprovfiiu-nt in price, quality, and 
accessibility of" goods and sci-\ices. 

Improvements in wbat we i)uy, bowever, are based on competition 
among procUueis. Witbout such competition, few such improvements 
would materiali/.e. L'ntbrfimatelv, competition may be disastrous for us 
as producers, t'beaper air travel bas led to lower empkn ment in intercity 
bus companies. Fax niacbines have weakened the courier business and 
telegraph companies. Fuel-efficient cars have led to imemploynu-nt 
among tbe manufac turers of fuel-inefficient cars. And so on. 

As producers, we tr\- to protect oiuselves from changes that would 
threaten us. Thus industries threatened by foreign competition tiy to 
protect themselves by imposing tariffs on imported goods. Unions tiy to 
negotiate prohibitions against lavoffs; if an oiuright prohibition cannot 
be achieved, unions trv to negotiate severance pay, bimiping rights, 
relocation allowances, lengthv advance notice of dismis.sal, and retraining 
allowances. The 1990 negotiations in the U.S. automobile indiistrv' fo- 
cused on just this type of worker security. 

From an individual standpoint, the idi-al solution is to have monopoly 
status as a pioducer, wb.ile receiving the benefits of competition as a 
consumer. Obviouslv, this .solution cannot be made widely available. Tlie 
more producers who are pioterted f' mi competition, the fewer the 
consumers who benefit from it. 

Before focusing on producer-consumer conflict in education, let us 
.see how the conflict plavs out in otlu-r fields, (ieneral .Motors produces 
and sells automobiles. It tries to persuade consumers that dM automo- 
biles are their best buv . The companv and its dealers advertise heavily. 
In doing .so, thev do not highlight the deficiencies of CM cars. In fact, 
(IM tried unsuccessfullv to discredit Ralph Nader's efforts to publici/e 
ihe poor safety featiu es of (;M cars. 

(Government provision of a service does not eliminate producer- 
consiuner conflict. The Iran-Ciontra situation leading to the trial of 
Colonel ()livi-r North illustrates this point. The federal govi-rnment 
produces national defensi-. In doing so. it may act in ways that citizens 
find obji-ctionable. When this liappens. government officials often tiy to 
conceal the objectionable activities. Generally speaking, government 
officials do not invite attention to deficiencies in public senici' I'xcept 
in (I) situations in which the deficiencies are likelv lo become piil>- 
lic information regardless of goverinneiit opposition or concealment: 
(2) cases in which one political pariv stands to bc-nc-fit by piiblici/.ing the 
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allcge-d poor pcrtbrnianrc of anothcr party; and (3) situations in which 
the allc-ged dfticii-ncy jiistitu-s appiopriations to ehininati- the dc-ficiency. 

ProducciHonsiimcr conflict cuts across national and geographical 
boundaries. The So\ iet L'nion has had a long histoiT to tning to conceal 
its failures as a producer from its people and from other nations; ulti- 
matelv. the failures liecame so pervasi\e and so overwhelming that gov- 
ernnient adniissions of failure added little to what. its citizens did not 
already know. 

The reader may object that in the United States government does play 
a vital role in representing c-onsiuner interests. For example, the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) protects consumers from harmful foods 
and drugs. As a matter of fact, some analysts coiuend that the FD.-\ insists 
upon unreasonably high standards ol" .safety and purity with the result 
that pharmaceutical companies face excessive delays and costs in bring- 
ing new products to market.' 

The activities of the FD.\ illustrate the important point. The fcdc-ral 
go\enniieiu does not manufacture and sell pharmaceiuicals. For this 
rea.son. its protection of consunu-rs is not in conflict with its role as a 
producer. In areas in which go\ernnuMU is a producer, lu)we\'er. the 
needs of its consumers become subordinate to go\cnimeiu"s need to 
protect its producer acti\ities front criticism. Negative information about 
a gcnernmeiu .seivice mav help consimicr-voters, biu it is u.sually politi- 
cally damaging to the gc)\eninieiu prodiuc-rs. 

Ofcoin-.se, .some producer-consumer conflict exists within government 
c-ven when government is the regulator and not the producer, hi such 
casc-s, the producers tiy to guide goverimient in one direction: consumer 
organizations tr\' to guide it in a different one. The.se conflicts may 
thrc-aten either producer or consiuner iiuerests or both. Despite .some 
similarities, however, these- situations arc- fundamentally differeiu from 
tho.se in which go\ermTieiu is both the producer of the .sen ice and the 
repre.sentative of consinnt-rs with respect to it. hi such cases iiotli pro- 
ducer and consumer functions an- ultimately rc-sponsible to the sanie 
political leadership, w hich of ten rc-.solvc-s conflict in favor of the producer 
o\<-r the cousunicr biireaucrac\'. 

Tt-aclu-r Unions as Proclucx-r Rc-prcscniativc-s 

Because- the- teaclic-r unions aic- the most powc-iiul producer orgaiii/a- 
lioiis. 1 shall begin bv clisc u.ssing the ir polic ies on coiisumc-r (■oniplaiiils. 
The- following propo.sal on parc-nt complaints is takc-ii from a model 
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contract ciisscniiiiatcd by the California Teachers Association (C'.TA), the 
nation's larj^est state teacher union. Union proposals in most other states 
do not differ significantly from this one. 

Ailirlf XII 

1. Any citizen or parent complaint about a teacher shall be re- 
ported immediately to the teacher by the administrator or 
Board member receiving the complaint. 

2. Should the in\'olved teacher or the complainant believe that 
the allegations in the complaint are sufficieiuh' serious to war- 
rant a meeting, the teacher shall schedule a meeting with tiie 
complainant. An Association lepresentative shall be present 

at .said meeting, if so requested by the teacher. 

S. If the matter is not resoKed at the meeting to the .satisfaction 
of the complainant, he/she shall put his/her complaint into 
writing and .submit the original to the teacher with a copy to 
the teacher's immediate supervisor. The teacher shall be 
given compen.sated relea.sed time for the purpose of initialing 
and dating tl'.e written complaint and prepai ing a written re- 
spon.se to such complaint. If no written complaint is recei\'ed, 
the matter shall be dropped. 

4. Tiie written complaint and the attached respon.se .shall be 
placed in the teacher's personnel Hie. If the tcachei" chal- 
lenges the truth of the allegations contained in the corn- 
plaint, he/she may Hie a grievance on that basis, and finding 
to the elfect that such allegations are untrue shall result in 
the immediate destruction of the written complaint. The fail- 
me by the teacher to file a grievance shall not be construed 
as an admission In the teacher that the allegations contained 
in the complaint are true. 

3. The Board shall not dismi.ss or refu.se to reemplo\' a teacher 
on the ba.sis of allegations in a citi/en or parent complaint." 

Becau.se the C IW and the National Kducation As.sociatioii (NKA) con- 
stantlv as.sert their concern for minorities and the disadvantaged, let us 
consider the (;T.\ propo.sal briefh' in ll context.' A.s.sume that a migrant 
farm worker has a complaint conceriimg a teacher. The (". r.\ proposal 
gives the tea( her th' i ight to schedule a meeliiig hul sa\s nothing about 
pari'iital rights to do .so. The teacher hut not the parent is entitled to 
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R-pu-scntatiDii at such a meeting. U not satisfied with the outcome of 
the meeting, the parent must put tiie complaint in writing— an onerous 
task for an ilhterate farm worker. Because farm workers usually work 
long hours for a few clays before moving to other employment, the parent 
will probably have to lose pay to follow up on a complaint. In contrast, 
the teacher will be paid for preparing a defense against the charges, and 
the proposal sets no limit on released time for this purpose. The matter 
is dropped if no written complaint is received. Tims if the farm worker 
famih' has to move before the matter is resolved, the school administra- 
tion cannot pursue the matter independently. 

The complaint is also subject to the grievance procedure. If the farm 
workers and their children have moved, no one will be available to 
challenge the teacher's version of events in the grievance procedure. 
The proposal to destroy the record is also producer oriented. In main- 
situations, it is not clear whether an incident is an isolated case or is part 
of a pattern. Destroying the record might result in destroyhig evidence 
that subsequently would help to demonstrate a pattern of conduct. 

Of coiu se, union proposals are not always accepted. It may be that 
few school districts have accepted proposals like these in their eiuirety. 
The important point, however, is that the proposals show what policies 
the luiions m to have adopted. Clearly, these policies do not demonstrate 
much concern for consumer interests. 

Consumer policies like those proposed by teacher unions would be 
unthinkable in the private sector. Imagine tiying to express a complaint 
to the management of a department store, only to be told that you must 
put it in writing and confront the employee and the employee's imion 
representative. In practice, private-sector management usually tries to 
facilitate the expression of consimier complaints; this is the best way to 
avoid dissatisfied customers who might take their business elsewhere. 

Note that facilitating the expression of parental complaints in no 
way implies that management would act unfairly toward its employees. 
Respect for consumer interests recjuires information about consumer 
vii-\vs; what should be done about those views, especially as they affect 
emi)lo\ees, is another matter. The union proposals, howevi-r, protect 
teachers bv making it difficult for parents to piusue their complaiius. 

I he teachei unions constantly express their support for parental 
iinoivemcnt. I he ( . 1 .\ proposal suggests that these expressions are 
merely pro imma. I pper-middle-dass parents, acdistomed to dealing 
with various agenc ies and institutions, mav occasionalK submit their 
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complaints in writing and confront tcaclu-is and tlu-ir union representa- 
tives with them. Migi ant workers, illiteiate paients, and inner-city single 
|)an'nts rarely do so. 

In general, legislation sponsored by teacher unions disadvantages 
tonsmners as much as union bargaining proposals. Legislation limiting 
class size illustrates this point. According to the California Education 
Code, "It is the intent and pin po.se of the Legi.slature to encoiuage, by 
eveiy means po.s.sible, the reduction of cla.ss .sizes and the ratio of pupils 
to teachei s in all grade levels in the public schools and to urge eveiT 
ef fort to this end beimdertaken by the local school admini.strative author- 
ities." The next .section of the (^ode |)enaliz.cs .school districts if their 
cla.ss size exceeds thii tv in grades one to eight or thirty-one or thirtv- 
three in kindergarten.' 

These limits have no credible relatioii.ship to educational achievement 
or pi-oductivii\. Let us a.s.sume, however, that adding a pupil to a cla.ss of 
Ihirtv advei-.sely affects educational achievement. Would this justify a 
deci.sioii not to a.ssign moie than thirty pupils to a cla.ss? The co.sts of 
.splitting a cla.ss in California would be over S.">(),()()0 (average California 
teacher salaiy of S4(),()()() in 1990-91 plus 25 percent fringe benefits 
foi- an additional teacher). The undeilying i.ssue, however, is whether 
spending S.5(),()()() this way is the optimal u.se of di.strict fimd.s. This 
Judgment requires an imderstanding of the district's needs and re- 
.soinces. In the ovenvhelming majority of ca.ses, the harm done, if any, 
by adding a pupil to a cla.ss of thirty would be negligible. Splitting the 
cla.ss, however, would co.st the di.strict a .sub.stantial amount that could be 
irsed on other needs, such as laboraton eciuipment, or teachers ol'other 
.subjects, or in.stnictional .supplies. In effect, the.se .sec tions of the Echica- 
tion Code penalize ( lalifornia di.stricts for making the most cost-effective 
use of llieir funds; teachers benefit from the legi.slation, l egardle.ss of its 
impact on pu|)ils. 

rile .slatiuoiy limits on < la.ss size were allegedlv enacted to protect 
pupils. If new ediuatior.al technology enabled teachers to teach fifty 
pupils as effectively as they now teach thirtv. who would benefit? While 
the .staiule is in effect, no one. In fact, the statute <li.s( ourages research 
and development that would in< rea.se educalional productivity. 

Legi.slation that .sencs producer interests is in\ariablv justified as a 
con.sumer benefit. For instance, according to the California Education 
Code a s|)e< ilicd minimum perc entage of sc hool district o])erating bud- 
gets must be speni lor teac hei salaries. The minimum is (iO peicent for 
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t'UMuemaiT districts. 5") percent for K-l'J districts, and 50 perct-nt for 
high school districts.' Most restrictions on school districts are ol' this 
nature, and most wei e initiated by the teacher unions. Putting this aside, 
however, let us consider the California salaiy .statute on its merits. 

The avowed rationale for the statute is the imperative need to reduce 
school bureaucracy. What better way to do it than to require that a 
certain percentage of school operating funds be spent for teacher sala- 
ries? Perhaps, but we could hardly envisage such a requirement in the 
private sector. Would a private conipaiu' agree that no matter what, a 
certain percentage of its income would be allocated to labor costs? It is 
impossible to be certain of the future costs of any factor of production. 
Unpredictably, am' cost may go up or down. Since the goal is to operate 
as efficientlv as po.ssible, it would be foolish to in.si.st that a minimum 
percentage of revenues nuist be spent for any specific factor of produc- 
tion. 

Companies tiT to reduce costs. The larger the cost of any specific 
factor as a percentage of total costs, the more effort goes into reducing 
it. If in.siu ance is one percent of costs, and labor is 50 percent, the focirs 
will be on reducing labor co.sis. Not in education, however. Education is 
a labor-inten.sive industiy, perhaps the most labor intensive of all major 
indu.strie.s. .According to .some estimates, 85 percent of the costs of public 
schools are spent for salaries and fringe benefits of .school district person- 
nel. Teacher costs are usually 50 percent or more of total school costs. 
If we are .serious about increa.sing public .school efficiency, we should be 
searching for ways to reduce its labor costs. There are .several ways to do 
this without reducing output, by whatever means output is mea.surod." 
Kven if this were not po.s.sible, the California statute does not mak'- .sense. 
It di.sc ourages reseaich and innovation on ways to reduce teacher costs. 
Whv tiT to fhid a wa\' to reduce labor costs if .school districts are not 
allowed to adopt it? 

Hundreds of statutes like the.se underscore the futility of educational 
reform in the United States. The .saine produc er political clout that leads 
to their enactment .stands in the way of their repeal. California alone has 
enacted scoiesof such producei -oriented statutes. Kducational reform- 
ers who ignore their existence can them.selves be safely ignored. 

Mo.st teacher union proposals cannot plausibly be presented as con- 
siuiier benefits. For in.stance, teacher unions con.si.stently propo.se that 
te.u hers l)e leleased from dut\- at the end of the pnpil dav. If siuh 
propo.sais were acce[)te(l. teachers would lia\-e no contractual obligation 
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to be a\'ailal)k' to help pupils who need assistance. The unions t)picallv 
tiT to restrict the niiiiiber of evening meetings, making it more difficult 
for parents to talk to teachers. When the Philadelphia school svstem 
ti icd to require its mo.st experienced teachers to teach in the inner-citv 
.schools, the outcome was the longest and most acrimonious strike in the 
hi.stoiy of the district. Proposals to pay teachers more for accepting 
a.ssigmnents to difficult .schools ai e ridiculed as "combat pav"; although 
paying more foi- le.ss desirable assignments is a widely accepted practice 
in our economy, teacher imions adamantly oppose it. The rea.s()n is that 
the practice would create internal pi-oblenis for the imions. For instance, 
the pioblem of negotiating .salary differentials based on teachers' aver- 
sion to certain .schools could split the union. 

Teacher imions exist to piovide benefits for teachers; whether they 
achieve benefits for pupils, paients, or communities is .secondan'. These 
are not pejorative statements; people ai e entitled to form organizations 
to look out for their interests. It is not nece.s.sai ilv wrong for teachers to 
oppose a policy that is in the interests of students. It might be in the 
students" interests to have teachers stay in .school until 'r.OO p.m. eveiy day 
to help students. On the other hand, it would be unreasonable to expect 
teachers to agree to the policy for this rea.son. Teachers have legitimate 
interests in their tei iiis and conditions of employment. .At some point, it 
becomes iiiu ea.sonable to expect them to ab.sorb the costs of a policy 
that is in the inteiests of students. Patients might be better off if physicians 
loiitinely made free hoii.se calls, but we don't expect physicians to make 
them for this reason. Theiefore. the fact that teachei' unions fi equentlv 
propose uiHca.sonable benefits foi- teachers is iri elevant. When teacher 
unions piopo.se high .salaries for teachers, they do .so in terms of pupil 
welfai e: salaries must be high enough to attr act and keep good teachers. 
.Still, the ;(ppeal to pupil welfare is hugely pio forma; the imdei l .ing 
issue is the welfaic of teachei s, not that of pupils. 

I do not mean to imply that teac hers con.scioiislv re.solve eveiT i.ssiie 
on the basis of what is best for them.selves. This would be a caiicatiiic of 
iheir behavior, piohahlv of the behavior of anv group. Like most people, 
teachei s believe in the importance of their work and the entei pri.se in 
which it is carried on. Like others, teachers are critical of anv .suggestion 
or implication to the contraiT. In other words, teachers manifest thevei"y 
hiiinan tendeiuv to defend their contribution to .society. I his reaction 
is independent of economic self-interest. Thus if teac hers believe thev 
are being c l itic i/ed for ac ting .selfishly when tlie\ have no sen.se of doing 
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so, they will resont the criticLsnis and dismiss them out of haiul. I do not 
make these comments to gain teacher support, which is imlikely in anv 
case. My intention is to avoid the banal controversies over whether 
teachers are moi e self'-sen ing or more idealistic than other occupational 
groups; on the whole, they are neither. 

Bv the same token, I do not assimie that market processes (including 
incentives) provide a comprehensive accoinit ofhow people do or should 
behave. In tniiig to show how the neglect of" market forces has led to 
imdesii-able policies, I do not wish to deny the preeminence ofnonmar- 
ket processes in many important areas of concern. N'ot all human action 
can or should be subject to market forces. 

Producer Dominalion 

Public education is an indiistn' in which the prodncers are dominant. 
This does not mean that the prodncers prevail on even- issue. Instead, 
"producer domination" denotes the imdiie influence of the |jrodiicers 
over a broad range of policies, practices, operating striictmcs, and di.scirs- 
sions of educational reform. It is reflected in what issues are di.scussed 
and which ones are not. None of this is neces.sarily explicit: producer 
domination is often reflected in what is taken for granted, not what is 
aiticulated. 

To assess producer domination of public education, let irs first exam- 
ine i.ssues on which the economic interests of teachers should not be a 
factor, at least if the i.ssiie is to be resolved on the basis of pupil welfare. 
There is no significant disagreement between the teacher iniions on the 
i.ssues I shall di.scirss. None of the issues is a subject of teacher bargaining: 
that is, none is a term or condition of teacher employment. For this 
rea.son, they provide a irseful vantage point from which to assess the 
relationships between teaclu-r interests and pupil interests. 

I. Minimum wdfrc laws. Kconomists ovenvhelminglv believe that mini- 
nunn wage laws adverseh' affect minoriiv vomh.' By making unskilled 
labor mori- expc-nsive, the laws discomage employment of it, thereby 
increasing the alreadv high miemployment rates among young people, 
especiallv minority vouth. Lack of em|)loynient adverseh affects develop- 
ment of skills, habits, and aitiiiides essential for career development. 

The NK.\ and the A'ncri( aii Fedi-iaiion of I'eachers (.M T) suppoit 
increases in the miiiinnnn wage." Thev also oppose enactment of a 
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subinininuiiu wd^c lor voung people. Sevfal n;uit)ns havt- enac ted such 
legislation, and it appears to be a useful niecluuiisni lor assisting yoinig 
people to enter the labor force. If, however, youth are in school and not 
in the labor force, the demand for teachers is stronger, hence teacher 
compensation is greater. Also, the teacher imions gain additional mem- 
bers, dues revenues, and political inthience. 

2. The (liiidlioii (if a)mj)uis()n education. This is a highly controversial 
issue. High absentee rates, sometimes 2."> percent or higher in inner-city 
areas, indicate that inner-city yoiuh have little faith that they will improve 
their life prospects bv remaining in school. Kmployment would be a 
more productive long-range activitv' for many. It would also reduce the 
disruptions and substantial costs that result from forcing youth to attend 
school when thev have no genuine interest in doing so." 

CompiiisoiA' education of mid-teenagers is justified on the groimds 
that they are not matin e enough to decide for themselves whether to 
remain in school. It is instructive to compare this point of view with 
other restrictions on teenage decisionmaking. For example, suppose it is 
necessaiT to decide whether to expose a seriously ill teenager to a risky 
operation. At what age should the decision be made by the teenager, not 
the parents or persons in loco parentis? 

In a veiT interesting study, .Allen K. Buchanan and Dan \V. Brock 
reached the conclusion "that children by age fourteen or fifteen u.suaH\' 
have developed the various capacities nece.ssaiy for competence in health 
care decision making to a level roughly comparable to that obtained by 
most adults. Buchanan and Brock point out that there maybe conflicts 
of interest between parents and child in this type of situation: the other 
familv members mav have a financial stake in the outcome that conflicts 
with the best interests of the child. 

This is also true of another critical teenage decision, whether or not 
to man-v. At what age should this be the teenager's prerogative? The age 
limits on this issue van . bin one point stands out: with parental consent, 
the age limit for marriage is usually as low or lower than the age limit 
lor compiilsoiT education. In short, we allow some teenagers and their 
parents to make decisions aboin marriage — but not about whether to 
stav in school. I'erhaps the reason is that there is no producer lol)by 
Irving to prevent l.")-vear-olds from deciding whether to main. Ciranted. 
parents will sometimes make c ritical decisions in their own interests 
lather than their c hildren's. Bv the same token, dec isions about ciiilclren 
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made bv k-^islators, teachers, and bureaucrats are not always in the best 
interests of children. Although no system can avoid some decisions 
contraiT to children's interests, surely most children would be better 
sened if" parents instead ofothers decided when they conld leave school. 
Nonetheless, the NF..-\ and the .\FT oppose lowering the age at which 
education i.s no longer compnlsoiy. 

3. Child labor hnns. The histoiy of these laws pnn ides a classic example 
of" producer influence disguised as consmner protection. In the early 
19l)()s, labor luiions attempted to prohibit child labor to protect their 
members ftom competition. To achieve this objective, the imions sought 
legislation that prohibited the interstate sale of goods made with child 
labor. Such legislation said nothing about education, conipulsoiy or 
othenvise. When the legislation was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme (^oiu t, the luiions were forced to find a different way to prohibit 
child labor, (".ompulsoiy education was (and still is) this way. Understand- 
ablv, the labor movement found eager allies among the public school 
forces seeking to expand public education. In state after state, conipul- 
.soiT education was tied to child labor legislation: the age at which youth 
could go to work was the age at which they no longer liad to attend 
school. Both the labor unions and the education lobby had a strong 
interest in high age limits for < ompulsoty education and for eligibility 
for fidl-time employment. To this day, these interest groups oppose any 
change in the child labor laws that would facilitate earlier eiUiy into the 
labor force. As a matter of fact, the \EA and the .\FT are members of" 
the Child Labor (.vnilition, a group of organizations .seeking both a l'..S. 
exclusion of goods made in wiiole or in part by children under age 
and a worldwide ban o>i trade in such goods." 

4. Aid to pmrnts of chiMren in privaU- schools. The weight of research 
evidence indicates that denominational schools are more- successf ul than 
public schools in developing basic skills and reducing dropoiu rales. The 
NKA and the .W'V oppose- government assistance to parents lor the 
piu pose of enrolling their children in private schools, denominational 
or nondenominational. The president of the California Teachers Associ- 
ation has evcMi characterized such support as "evir" and equaled it with 
"legali/ed child prosliuilion."'-' 

."), l)(i\ ((ire. 1 1 (leral support lor (la\ < are has hc-c-n a ni.ijor polic v issue- 
in rec e-U vears. Some groups oppose- federally funded day care, asserting 
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that it encourages the sep;uatit)ii of" mothers from children. It is also 
alleged to he another step in go\ernnieivt's usurping, and thirs weaken- 
ing, family functions and relationship.s. According to this view, if da\- care 
is suppoi ted from public fimds, parents should be allowed to choose the 
providers, including denominational organizations. 

The NK.\ and the AFT supjjorted federal fiuiding foi" day care, but 
they proposed that it be provided priniarih' in public schools. Of course, 
if it were, the luiions would be able to organize the dav care workers. 
The teacher unions also tried to exclude denominational organizations 
from government-finidcd dav caie.'' 

There are two ciitical points about the policy positions sinnmarized 
above. First, in eveiy case the teacher luiion position turns oiu to be the 
one that advances the welfare of teachers and/or their miions. The 
union [jositions woukl increase the demand for public school teachers, 
avoid any weakening of demand, and/or prcwnt any competition be- 
tween public and private schools. .Some pr)sitions. such as those lelating 
to day care, seive all of these objectives. Policies that increa.se the demand 
for public school teachers and also shield them Ironi competition IVom 
private schools obviously benefit public school teachers. 

The second point is that in no case do teachei s cite their intei ests as 
a reason for their position. Instead, thev jirstifv their positions on the 
basis of student or national weli'ai e, even when the preponderance of 
ex])ert opinion deai lv su])ports an opposing view. 

.Among econoPMsts. there is widespread agreemeiu that consumers 
are better served l)y competitive than b\ monopolistic markets. Most also 
agree that the inidesiiable effects of monopoly are likelv to emerge 
ifgardless of whether the producer is a government or a [)rivate enter- 
pri.si'. Indeed, it is anomalous ihai oni- public policies seek to break up 
private-sector biu not public-sector monopolies in industries that could 
be competitive. 

The N'K.\ and the .\KT ai"e opposed to competition U) public .schools. 
In recent vears the\' have begun to repre.sent sup]jort-ser\ice eniplovees, 
such as bus di ivei s and cafeteria workers. Not siu prisinglv, ihev are now 
o]>])osed to competition among vendors of su])poi t seiTices to school 
disu icts. Interestingly enough, the teacher luiions do not op]>ose com])e- 
lilion to ])i()vide .school bu.ses or food [)roducls for st hool cafeterias. 
Compelilion is bad onh when it ihicaiens iheii role as pioducers; other- 
wise lhe\ lia\e no problem with il, lo ifileiaie. 1 do not regaid le.ii lieis 
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()!■ tlu'ir unions ;is acting on a lowt-r ethical Icvfl than other producers 
in our societv. On the contraiy, iny objective is t<j show their .similarities 
to other producers, most ofwiioin would operate nionopolistically ii'they 
were permitted to do so. 

We have seen how producer interests dominate union policies that 
are allegedly based on the welfare of pu|)ils. My claim, however, is that 
producer interests dominate even the wavs iionproducers thi:ik about 
{'ducational issues. To illustrate this point, let me briefly discuss policy 
on teacher salaries. 

.Accoidiug to the conveiuional wisdom, the basic problem in educa- 
tion is that the average level of teacher compensation is too low. Many 
if not most economists would argue that the lack of high rewards for 
outstanding technological innovators and entrepreneiu's is a more seri- 
ous problem. The absence of such rewards results in the absence of the 
kinds of persons who can raise the level of productivity of the entire 
enterprise. In public educ ation, however, asserting this point of view- 
would he the kiss of death: what candidate for political office or school 
board would assert that the absence of opportunities to earn millions is 
a serious educational problem? None have up to now. and panot-like 
repetition of the alleged need to raise teacher salaries is the most likely 
futme scenario. 

Most educational reformers emphasi/.e the importance of increasing 
teacher salaries. I he reason is that school districts are unable to recruit 
((ualified teachers in certain subject areas, especially mathematics and 
scieiu e. The people best ((ualified to teach these subjects can earn much 
more in other fields that require competenc\' in mathematics or science. 
Ergo, te;.; her salaries must be raised to attract more ciualified candidates 
into the schools. 

L'nfbrtimatelv. this solution creates more problems than it solves. The 
ovenvhehning majority of teacheis are paid on the ba.sis of the ymoimt 
of their formal training (degi'ees and course credits) and their years of 
teaching experience. The grade levels and subjects taught are usiiallv 
irrelevaiu in salan placemeiu. Likewise, verv few teachers are paid, even 
in small ])ai't. on the basis of the (jualitv of their teaching or the results 
a( hieved bv their pupils. Regardless of Other factors, a high school mathe- 
matics teachei' with a master's degree in mathematics and ten years of 
teaching experience is paid the same as a kindergarten teacher with ten 
\eai s ol ex))ei ieu( f and a mastei 's degice in earlv c hildhood education. 

Tile u))sh()t is an o\ei su|)plv ol teachers in some subjects and a simulla- 
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neons shortage in others. The only way to raise the salaries of inatheiiiat- 
ics and science teachers is to raise the salaries of" all teachers, inchiding 
those in fields where there already is an o\ersiipply of qualified teachers. 
Con.sequently, at any given time, large iiunibers of teachers are overpaid, 
in the .sen.se that competent teachers could be employed to till their 
po.sitionsat a much lower cost. If market conditions justify higher .salaries 
to attract mathematics and science teachers, they also justify lower salaries 
in fields characteri/ed by o\ersiipply of qualified teachers. In fact, the 
two i.ssues are closely related: the .sa\ ings achie\ed by ending the overpav- 
nients could be used to pay higher .sal avies in the fields experiencing 
shortages, 

How did it happen that viruially all R-12 public .school .systems 
ado|)ted .salaiy policies that ensme overpayment in .some fields, imder- 
|)ayment in others? Earlier in this centuPf, different patterns prevailed. 
For example, .secondaiT teacht;rs were usually paid more than elementaiT 
teachers. It was often difficult to di.sentangle .sex discrimination from the 
elementaiT-.secondaiy distinction hecau.se most .secondan' teachers were 
male, most elementa!-\ teachers female. F,\en apart from this, howe\er, 
teacher compen.sation frequently reflected grade le\ei or subject distinc- 
tions. 

What changed this pattern-- FleiiientaiT leachers contended thai the 
change would be in the be.st interests of .student.s: that the iniporlance 
of early childhood required the best teachers to be in the prirnaiT grades, 
Interestingly enough, higher education is characteri/.ed by the oppo.site 
approach. Those who teach do( toral counses are lypicalh- paid more than 
tho.se who teach freshmen. The .supply and demand for people who can 
do the work, not the importance of the work, is the most critical factor 
in .setting .salaries. Thus although early childhood is an important period, 
the real explanation for the change lies elsewhere. There are twice as 
many elementaiT as secondaiy teachers. One could not ri.se to a leader- 
.ship position in teacher organizations while ad\-ocating higher .salaries 
for .secondaiT teachers. Not .surprisingly, .school boards (which often 
depend on teacher organi/.ations for campaign support) were easih 
persuaded to a( cept the elementary teachers' argument for single .salaiT 
schedules. On the admini.strative .side, single .salaiT .schedules were easier 
lo administer and avoided the continuing ha.s.sle over the differentials. 
Furthermore, internal unit; in teacher organizations would have been 
impo.ssible if'\ ai ioiisstil)groupsof teachers had insisted on higher .salaries 
lor llieniselves. In shoit, the .stiiK ture ol teac her salaries is based on 
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piodiutT rdinenifiicc. not on thf vvflfaif of young children. Tlu' ineffi- 
cicncifs resulting iVoni tliis situation ;uc absorbed by the taxpayers, most 
ol whom haM" never considered the underlying issues." 

Merit Pay 

The ]5rof'essional and media discussions of merit ])ay pro\ide dramatic 
exam])les ol' producer domination. 1 base this conclusion on many years 
of familiarity wiih the discussion. In I publi.shed my lir.st book. 

Educatimi as a Professioti,^' uhich incUuled an extensive discussion of merit 
])av. As it ha])])ened, after studying e\erything I could find on the subject. 
I was undecided on whether it was or was not a good idea. Thus the hook 
listetl the arguments for and against merit pay. and lel't it at that. 

About ten vears later I began to moonlight as a labor negotiator Ibr 
school boards. I worked lull or ])art time as a board negotiator and 
consultant ibr the next twenty-four years. In six states and do/.ens of 
school districts. 1 frequently had to deal with merit ])ay as a school 
board achisor or negotiator. My ])ro])osals on the subject led to the 
establishment in 1987 ol the National Board for Professional Teaching 
.Standards: if merit pay inaleriali/.es on a broad scale in the United States, 
ii will ])robablv do so bv this vehicle.'" 

()\er the vears school boards often recjiiested that 1 negotiate some 
merit ])av arrangement. Without fail, the unionswere adamantly o])posed 
to it. I am not critical of the unions for this. I sualiy I tried to ])ersuatie 
the school boards to dro]) the jjtoposal: my view was that the costs of 
negotiating and implementing the merit ])ay proposals were not worth 
the benefits they might bring about. Of course, n-.y obligaticm was to 
make a good faith effort to negotiate merit pay if the .school board still 
wanted it. 

Newspaper and tele\ ision re]K)rters often covered teacher bargaining. 
especialK' in inipa.sse or strike situations. The reporters iVec|uenlly asked 
the luiion negotiators why they were .so op])o.sed to merit pay. VVitliout 
exception, the union negotiators offered three rea.sons. First, merit pay 
would be u.sed to reward bootlickers, l)in would be withheld from out- 
standing teachers who did not get along with the admini.stration. .Second. 
e\cn if implemented in good faith, merit ])ay would open the wav to 
subjective judgments that coulfl not be .sul^stantiated. Tiiird. merit pav 
could be used to discriminate on ethnic or religious groiuids. o to 
reward anti-nnic;n elc-ments among the faculty. Without exception, the- 
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I (.•|)()i tcr.s ;Kcc|>tcd ihvsv cxpkuKUioiis. 1 do not mean the i cportcrs 
alwius afrrccd with tlicni. My |ioint is that the ic|)oi tcr.s alwavs accepted 
the union objections as the actual l easons for union opposition to niei it 
piiy. Such acceptance ilhisti ates the penasive consequences ofpfoducer 
domination. 

To see why, note that unions are political organizations. That is, 
control is exercised through a \'oting .system, in which each member has 
one vote. P'ui thermore, unions are devoted to economic goals. In work- 
ing to achie\e them, union leadership tries to avoid situations in wliieh 
one constituency appears to be getting more than others. This is a 
pervasive problem in politics. Presidents ti-\' to a\()ici the appearance of 
liU'oring one area of the countiy o\er another. Mayors tiT to a\'oid 
appeal ing to jjiovide better senices to .some neighborhoods ai the ex- 
]>ense of" others, i eaclier unions have the same |)i()blem; the main 
difference is that their different constituencies are occupational, not 
geogra|)hic. 1 Ugh school teachers nuisi not be pei-cei\ ed as getting more 
benefits than elementary teachers. If teachers of academic .subjects but 
not vocational teachers get a duty-free pre|)aration ])eriod, the lattei will 
resent their "secoiui-cla.ss citizenship." 

In short, e(]nalit\ of beneiiis is a union im])ei atiNc. Merit ])av directlv 
conflicts with this imperati\c. In order for merit ])a\- to be meaningful, 
the pay differentials must be substantial. The more .substantial the differ- 
entials, the fewei teachers will receive them. The fewer teachers who 
receive large differentials not available to the rank and file, the more 
dissatisfaction among the latter. The more dissatisfaction among the 
t ank and file, the more precarious the position of union leaders. Krgo, 
they nip the ]3rocess in the bud bv o|)posing merit pav. 

No matter how fair and objective the plan for merit pav, some teachers 
will be u|).set bv not receiving it. They will .sincerely believe that thev 
deseiTc merit ])ay as much or more than the teachers who recei\e ii. 
How will union leaders res]K)nd to these coniplainis? Will thev respond 
by saying, "The procedures were fair and objecti\'e, and the teachers 
awarded merit |)ay deseive it more than you do"? No sui li respon.se will 
be forthcoming — ever. The union leaders can count. They will not acce])t 
a large number of disgruntled teachers for the .sake of large rewards f oi 
a few teaihers. Kiirtlierniore, sup|)ose those who did not receive merit 
pay filed a grie\;mce alleging that they desened merit |)ay more than 
the ie(i|)ienis of ii. .Such giievanccs would force the union lo support 
some union members at the ex])ense of others, I'fom the stand|)oint of 
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union Ifadc'iship. this would he a no-vviii situation. Union leaders natu- 
rally want no part of merit ]jav. 

The reality thus turns out to be precisely the opposite of the rationale 
inii\ersally accepted in the media. Union leaders ha\e more to {ear from 
a (air and objecti\e system of merit pay than from an unfair, suhje( ti\e 
one; an ideal plan of merit ]y<\\\ not \'ulnerable to \alid criticism, would 
he a iniion di.saster. Teachers would still feel a)j;grie\ed bv not being 
awarded merit pay, no matter how fair the jirocedures. In mv f()rt\- 
fi\e \-ears in education, 1 ha\e ne\-er encountered media coverage that 
recognizes the problems merit pay would create for iniions. Likewise, 
most teacheis accept the union explanation without question. Thi.s i.s 
not the onh instance in which most of the producers regard their own 
propaganda as the truth of the matter. 

School Hoards 

Most school board members sent- in an luipaid ca])acit\. l ypicailv. ihev 
are paid exi)enses but oiiK a small stipend or nont at all for time de\ oied 
to board business. It might seem, therefore, that piodiicer interests 
would not dominate school boards, at least to the same degree that the\' 
dominate the policies of their full-time employees. 

Board members are more likely to re|)resent consinner interests in 
smaller .school districts. For one thing, hoard members are known to 
|)arents in small disti ids; parents often call them to express complaints. 
This is less likelv to hapjien in large districts, where most parents do 
not know any board members and where board members would be 
o\ei-whelmed if they considered parental com])laints iMdi\idually. 

As district si/.i' incicases, lioard members are moif likeh to sul)ordi- 
nate consumer interests to ]5ro(hicer interests. Whether elected or ap- 
pointed, board members are damaged |j()liticallv bv negative publicitv 
about school district ()|)erati()ns or effe( ti\'eness. Fm thermore, and esjjc- 
cially in larger districts, board members relv on sup|)ort from teacher 
luiions to be elected or a|)[5oin!ed. This reliance renders them less likeh- 
to support |)upil and parent inteiests o\fr those of teachers. In addition, 
membership on a school board is a mark of recognition and ]5restige; it is 
difticiilt to be publicly critical of a senice that ])rovi(les these satisfactions. 

For the most ])art, school boards and their organizations o])])()se nnv 
lorm of competition with |)iil)lic schools. Their o])positi(>ii lo C()ni])cti- 
ti()n would be inex|)licable if pupil and |)arent interests vs-ere their highest 
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priorities. In ttuit case, school boards would view public schools as a 
iiu-ans to an end; the end would be better ser\ed by coinijetition than 
l)v a monopoly of seivuc i>r()\iders. in prac tice, however, school lioards 
are almost as eager as teacher imions to presene the public school 
nu)nopolv. Their leasons are political rather than ecoiu)mic, but the 
oi.itconie is the same. Likewi.se, when it comes to education, states are 
not intelligent buvers: they buy only from monopolies (local .school 
boards) they have created them.selves. Intelligent consumers prefer com- 
]x-tition among their vendors. 

It thus turns out that cooperation between unions and .school boards 
to prevent competition is similar to labor-management cooperation to 
prevent competition in other fields. American automobile niaiuifactiir- 
ers and the L'nited Auto Workers have conflicting interests at the bar- 
gaining ial)ie. Nevertheless, iliey work together to restrict imports of 
japanese cars. .Such restrictions shield both manufacturers ami employ- 
ees from competition — and in the process, force .American consumers 
to pav i)illion.s m;)re for automobiles. .\s in education, the argiunent is 
that competition might be desii able in princ iple, but not in this particu- 
lar situation. 

fk-sides teac liers and school boards, the producers of education in- 
clude principals and c entral office administrators, who also stand to gain 
from tlie public .school monopoly. Furthermoi e, administrators are not 
likelv to .support policies oppo.sed bv boards that hire, jiromote, and fire 
them. Such opposition is especially unlikely in view of the fact that 
administrator organi/aticms lack the power of teacher imions to protect 
their members. The bottom line- is that school administrators, like teach- 
ers, would be threatened by competition. Theii oppo.sition to competi- 
tion is a lational policy that protects their inteiests. 

ImjAicntiotis of Prodiircr Domination 

One of the major tfienies in pul)lic administration is the teiidc-nc v lor 
pioducers to gain control ovei- the agencies that are suppo.sed to regulate 
them on behalf Of consumers. I'tilitv commissions are ■"captured" bv 
the electric power companies. Health care agencic-s are dominated bv 
the Americ an Medical A.ssociation. i he Federal .\viation Administration 
was controUc-ci bv the airlines. .And .so on. .\ large bcxh of literature is 
de\c)ted to "regulatorv capluic-" and its uiidc-siiable coiisc-c|ueiices.'' 
.\ ciue.stion arises; irc-\en agenc ies that rc-gulaic- producei's tcMicl to 
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bccoiiit' coiitrollfd bv the piociiiceis, what can wi- ex[3ect when the 
producing agency itself is accorded the role of" consunier protection? 
The answer is clear: We can expect producer interests to prevail over 
coiisiiiiicr interests. Anticompetitive policies will win out over policies 
that foster coiiipetitioii. To the extent that producers are able to avoid 
competition, consumers suffer from the absence of innovation. (Clearly, 
this is what has happened in public education . Teacher tenure, exce.ssive 
licensing reciuirenients, protection against lavofFs, limitations on con- 
tracting out, limitations on assignments, on teaching load, on traii.s- 
f'er.s — a panoply of siatiitoiy and contractual provisions protect school 
district per.soniie!, but oiilv at an enormous co.st to consumers. 

To be blunt aiwiit it, the largest cost of producer domination is 
the impossibility of fundamental improvement. The past few decades 
have witne.ssed .significant improvements in health care, transportation, 
financial .senices, telecomiiiunicatioii.s — virtually ever\' major seivice 
except education. Meanwhile, education is carried on as it has been for 
generations. In no field is there more rhetoric about change, and in no 
field is there le.ss actual change reflecting real iiiiproveiiieiit in the qualit)' 
or cost of the .sen ice. (Cosmetic changes, which are the only kind po.ssibk-, 
are frequeiith adopted and quickly discarded; they give the appearance 
that .soiiietliiiig is being done to improve matters. As with public .services 
geiierallv, political and educational leaders have a larger stake in the 
appearance of improvement tlian in its actual existence. Reelection or 
tenure in office depends on the public perception that education has 
improved or that promising eflbrts to improve it are under wav. Actual 
improvement, lioweve'", usuallv reciiiires more time than is available in 
the short run. The "short run" is the next election or the period of time 
before reappointment. 

Despite official rhetoric espousing "parental choice," prochicer con- 
trol of public education increased (hiring the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations. During that time, teacher unions have intensified their efforts 
to organize support per.soiinel: bus drivers, secretaries, custocUans, para- 
profe.ssionals, and so on. In the past, the.se emplovees were more con- 
cerned than teachers about the possibilitv that school boards would 
contract out their work to private coiiipaiiies. In order to organi/e tliein, 
the teat her unions pledged to work for statuton or bargaining prohibi- 
tions on < ontractiiig out . '" These efforts were of ten su< < cssf ul. ()l)v iou.sly. 
it a school board cannot (oiitiact out a senice, the eni|)lovees who 
provide it have achieved monopolv status. 
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Uiiqucstioiiablv, if schools wt'ic owned iiiul opcnited |)i"i\;itc'l\' in ;i 
co!npetiti\f (Miviix)nnKMit, school owiuM-operatois would be adamantly 
opposed to restrictions on their right to contract out instruction, food 
service, transportation, or anything else. Such restrictions would put 
iheni at ;i competitive disadvantage \is-a-\ is schools that en joyed competi- 
tion among their \endors. Because schools are a public monopoly, tax- 
payers and parents suffer the losses resulting from the prohibitions 
against contracting out by school boards. 

Producer control has also been augmented by the "teacher empow- 
erment" movement. Tales of the classnjcjm teachei" struggling against a 
iniiKlle.ss, insensitive bureaucracv are a staple at teacher con\entions. 
I'olitical candidates seeking support from teachers must pledge to em- 
power the creati\e spirits who are frustrated b\- educational bureaucrats. 
Wlien teachers identify buieaucratic interference as the major obstacle 
to reform, educational media i)ublici/.e this self-sei"ving conclusion as if 
it were the disccneiy of cold fusion. A.stonishingly, the most oh\ious 
Cjuestions are not e\en asked, let alone an.swered plausibly. What is it 
that teachers are not emiiowered to do? What would they do if emiiow- 
ered and wh\' would it result in large educational gains? After forty-five 
\ears in public education, I have vet to encounter plausible answers to 
these questions. 

In short, "teachei emiiowennent" is a jiroducer bu/./word; it is 
achieved bv turning ovei' moi e control to the producers, not b\' fulfilling 
the wishes of jjarents or communities. Teachei' emijowerment would 
make sense in a market .svstem. In jniblic education, it is a declaration 
of intellectual bankruiitiy. .SupeiTisors and administrators are seldom 
|)resenl in classrooms or othenvise in a ])osition lo obsene teachers at 
work. Teachers, and teachers onl\-, ha\'e the right to negotiate on a wide 
range of educational jiolicies. The\' are jiresent at dei)artment, school, 
and di.strict meetings where ])olicies are discussed and adojited. Tyjiic ally, 
teacher organi/ations aiul only teacher organi/ations ha\'e ct)ntractual 
rights to consultation and. or negotiation before school management 
can act on \ari()us issues. In some states, teachets ha\-e the legal right to 
strike: thus they are tlu' only interest groujj with the legal right to sto]) 
deliveiT of etlu< ational seniees miless and until llieir demands are met. 
The problem of educational reform is not how to einixiwer teachers: it 
is how to emjxiwer educational consumers to o\t'i(()iiie the monopoly 
|)owei of educational jjiodueers. 

.\s discussed earlier, when go\cinmenl |)i<)duces a service, go\erii- 
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incnt officials tn to a\()id exposure of producer dcFicieiu ics. Such a\()id- 
aiue compromises gcneniment's role as represeiitati\e and watchdofr 
for consumer interests. In education as in other government senices, 
tlie political prcicess does not remedy the problem for se\eral ri-asons: 

1. hi order to be elected, incumbents and candidates of" the 
part\' in power tend to a\ ()id exposure of" producer deficien- 
cies; exposure would usually help tlie opposition candidates. 
Scliool board members riuming for reelection do so on the 
basis of what they have achieved, not wliat has gone wrong. 

2. Elections often hir.ge on noneducational issues, hence candi- 
dates most knowledgeable aboiu educational deficiencies may 
not be elected. 

No matter who wins an election, a large number of teachers, 
administi ators, board membeis, and regulators have a stake 
in the status quo. Their opposition, even just their inertia, 
mav be an insurmountable obstacle to change. 
4. .-Vs will be explained in tlie next chapter, media treatmeiu of 
education raieU clarifies important educational issues. This 
renders it difficidt for political leadership to act cousti ucti\ely 
on these issues. 

Ne\ertheless, governments do change occasionally from gcneninient 
to private deliveiT of services, or vice versa. Separation of church and 
state is an example: where it took place. go\erniiients shed their role as 
producers of religion and allowed the private sector to produce religious 
seivices. 

hi recent vears many governments in all areas of the world lia\e 
"privati/ed " various public .senices. The decline of governnieiu owner- 
ship and control in Eastern Europe and the Soviet L'nion has been most 
higlilv publici/ed, but privatization has emerged on every continent, in 
all types of governments.'" The tremendous \aiiety of what has been 
pri\ati(red strcjnglv suggests that the inefficiencies giving risi- to pri\ati/.a- 
tion are due to go\ernmenl operation per se; no othei- common factor 
explains win so nian\ different si-rvices ha\e been shifted to the pri\ate 
sector. 

For the most part, howe\er, tlu- pri\ati/.ation UKneiiient has not af- 
fected education, i'\eii in the nations thai ha\e privati/i-d many otlier 
services. One cxccplion is the I'nited Kingdom, where the go\crnnieni 
is aggressivelv tn hig to shift more of its educ ational svstcm to the piivaie 
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sec tor. The ahsc'iu c' of pi ivati/.atioii of education elsewhere, ho\ve\ (.'r, is 
not necessarily due to reasons fiuorable to public education. In some 
nations, a large propoi tion of school-age childi cn are already enrolled in 
private schools. Privatization of education may also raise unique political 
problems thai are independent of its merits. Producer opposition to 
privatization tends to be ineffective if the seiTice being privatized employs 
a small fraction of the labor force. In democratic nations, privatization 
is politically more difficult if a large number of employees would lose 
the benefits of go\ernment employment. As will be poiiued oiu in C:ha]> 
ter i'2, pui)lic education in the I'nited States is especially subject to this 
difficulty. 

Producer-consmnev conflict is a strong l eason to support market over 
government deliveiy of educational seiTices. The market approach will 
allow government to plav a consiuner-proteciion role, free from pressm e 
to protect government itself as ])i-odiicei'. Of course, private producers 
will tn- to control govei nmeni information and regulaton' loles, but such 
efforts will be less likelv to succeed if government is not the senice 
producer. 

Conflict between producers and consmners is an extremely penasive 
issue: the discussion of it thus far has been iniroducioiy, not comprehen- 
sive. I'he avoidance of competition from private schools, excessive job 
securitv for teachers, resistance to educational teclmolog)', indefensible 
teacher licensing reciuirc-ments, lesearch and development oriented to 
the needs of producers instead of coiisumei s, overemphasis on degrees 
and diplomas, opposition to labor market alternatives — the manifesta- 
lions of producer domination show up in eveiy aspect of public educa- 
lion. Pei haps none is more important than its impact on the information 
svstem associated with public education. I tui n next to this neglected but 
c riticallv import.mi pioblem. 
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nfoniKitioii lu-ecls vaiy amonjj; useis. Vhv lu-t-ds of xotfis, paic-iits, 



school hoard nu-mbfrs, k-jrislators, and oiIkts overlap on some is- 



JLsues, (livfrfTf on others. As a jro\ennneiit seivice, lumexer, |)uhlic- 
education is subject to all the ca\eats concerning good governincnt 
geiieially. An informed citi/.enn- is presimiahh- necessatT to set ap|)ro- 
priate objectives, monitor public school efforts to achieve them, and 
niodity the objectives and the means as circumstanc es warrant. 

A conmion assumption is tliat dec ted oificials will l esjjond to c itizens 
wiio are adet]uately infoiined about the issues. The assumjition raises 
the cjuestioii of what citizens need to know about educauon in order to 
cany out theii' c ivic- loles effectiveh'. Cleai K , unless we are willing to give 
legislators and public school personnel a free hand without accountabil- 
it\', c itizens ha\e a huge informational burden. Educational |)c)lic\- is 
made at local, state, and federal levels. At each Ic-vel, difTeicMit officials 
or agencies may influence policv. Foi- instance, at the state level, gover- 
nors are usually the- most influential figures. .Stale boai cls of educ ation 
ar '1 state superintendents of instruction also jilav im|)ortani roles. At the 
local level, school hoards and maxors are usnalK' major ac tors, as are 
sc-veial elected officials at the- federal le%c'l. (ati/ens normally haxc the 
oppoi tiiniix to \otc- loi- a number of dllic ials who exc-ic isc- major ecluc a- 
tional 1 c'S|)oiisibilities; 
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Lucid 

School hoard members (Most scliool boards have fi\e, seven, 
or nine nu'ml)ers; I shall assume se\i.'n-member boards in the 
f bllowi nj; d iscussi on . ) 
State 

(Icnernor 

State superintendent of public instruction 

State senator 

S t a t e rc p re se n t a t i \ e 

Fi'dmd 

President (and \ ice-presidc';i ) 
Senator (2) 

Reprcsentatiw in ('opgress 

This gives a total of sixteen elected of ficials with significant educational 
responsibilities. Eight of the sixteen also have major responsibilities 
outside the field of educ ation. 

F.\en man\' citizens who regard education as important consider other 
issues to be more important. Forexamjile, in Wnshin^ton Post/.\MC News 
polls conducted from 19H-1 to 1989, \ (>ters were asked: "What do you 
think is the most important problem facing the countn today?" The 
quality of education was seldom mentioned hv more than one peicent 
of the respondents.' Presumablv e\en citizens who care deeply about 
education often cast their \(>tes on the basis of nonediicational is.siies. 
Naturalh \(>ters are le.ss likely to seek oiu educational information if it 
plavs a secondaiT lole or none at all in their voting patterns. 

For the sake of discussion, let irs assume that \(>ters consider only the 
issues affecting education. With sixteen different offices and several 
candidates for each office (do not o\erlook primaries) citizens presiuii- 
ablv need to siudv the educational \iews of fifty to one hundred candi- 
dates. Thev also need to become knowledgeable about the issues. Surely 
this is unrealistic. One reason is the enormous ciuantitv of educational 
legislation at all le\fls ol government. Fat h vear about fifteen lumdred 
bills affecting education are introduced in California, and about five 
lumdred in New \'ork and Ohio.-' Manv of the most im|>ortant do not 
speciticallv refer to ediu alion. For exam]>le, pro|>osed legislaiioii on tax 
exemptions can affect school re\enues. Legislation on health insiuance 
( an h.i\c signiliiani elfec is on school (iuance and personnel policies. 
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I,c>gislaiioii addressing the health hazards of video display terminals may 
affect school districts in several ways. Even the educational producer 
organizations are sometimes unable to track all the bills that affect 
education; the ovenvhelming majority of votcis are completely unaware 
of them. It is hardlv surprising that educational producers are frequently 
able to enact legislation that benefits themselves at the expense of educa- 
tional consumers. 

In addition to legislation, many states provide for voter initiatives or 
referenda to be .submitted directly to the electorate. For instance, in the 
1988 California elections, voters were a.sked to vote directly on a large 
mnnber (if bond acts, constitutional amendments, and statutoiy initia- 
tives. The (California attorney general is required to di.s.seminaie a publi- 
cation explaining the.se mea.sures. The 1988 explanations ran to 159 
pages, much of it in small print, Sevi-ral California comimmities also 
listed similar measures on theii' ballots.' 

These exercises in direct democracy often involve imi)()riant educa- 
tional i.ssues. Ill California an initiative to limit property taxes was enacted 
in 1978; its pa.s.sage led to drastic changes in .school finance.' A 1988 
initiative directed that a certain proportion of state revenues be allocated 
to public educaiioii, California leads the nation in the number of initia- 
tives presented to voters, and the mmibei' is increasing. It is increasing 
despite ample evidence showing that (1) man\ voteis do not read the 
initiatives; (2) many voters vote for precisely the opposite of the outcome 
thev prefer; (3) reading le\els required to understand main initiatives 
disenfranchise a substantial proportion of the electorate; and (4) adver- 
tising campaigns plav a major role in the success or failure of initiatives. ' 

The discussion .so far has em|3liasi/ed information problems at the 
slate le\cl. 1 have not mentioned the plethora of municipal, federal, and 
school board policies that affect eciucation. Even if'cili/ens ignored even 
other ivpe of public |)olicy, they could not po.ssibly be well informed on 
all of ilie.se educational policies. In .short, if it is e.s.sential that citizens 
be well informed on educational |)olicies, public education faces .some 
immense information problems. 

It might be argued that most of the educational measures introduc ed 
at the local, stale, and federal levels are not ven ini|)ortaiit. and I could 
readilv agree. Still, how c;iii one know which bills are not iiii|)ortaiit 
without analv/ing them? .After all. .seemingly innocuous legislation often 
has l'ai-rea( hiiig ( oiise<|Uciu es, Em tlu-rmoie. the legisLiiive categories 
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voters deeni safe to ignore arc inoitablv iist-d to shield important legisla- 
tion from public scriuinv, 

Of course, citizens need not know all the ramifications of all local, 
state, and federal policies affecting education. We .should not assiuue, 
however, that the time citizens de\'ote to educational matters enables 
them to be adequately informed on the matters that do require citizen 
guidanc e or exercise of tnersiglu responsibilities. The educational mat- 
ters citizens consider are limited by the time they make available for 
them nuich more than the time thev make a\'ailable is adjusted to the 
importance of the issues. Furthermore, there is no feasible wav for citi- 
zens to distinguish essential from nones.sential issues. In the absence of 
anv practical wav to draw the line, citizens ine\'itabl\- de\(>te too nuich 
time to uivial issues but not enough to important ones. The supporters 
of public education do not discuss these time and information problems, 
perhaps because they recognize a Pandora's box when they see one. 

Probabh' most citizens would agree that changing social, economic, 
demographic, ami technological conditions mav require changes at any 
time. For this rea.son, our concern nuist be with the information .system 
and its adequaevon a continuous basis. By "information .system," 1 mean 
ihe answers to the following questions: 

1. Who produces information aboiu education? What is the com- 
petence of the producers, and what are their biases? 
What information is yjrodiiced? What is not produced that 
should be? 

;i Who uses the inlormation, and for what purposes? 
-t. How is information about education disseminated, stored, 
and retrieved? 

.">. To what extent does the information meet s\stem needs re- 
lating to topics, timeliness, accessibilitv, clarity, and cost? 

(). Who pavs to produce information, and who pays for informa- 
tion at)out education as a consiunption item? 

It is not feasible to answer all of these (]iiesti(>ns here. rhe\- are raised 
onl\- to poiiu up the (■ouii)lexil\ of ihe important information problems 
ol public education. 

Lei nie now anticipate a potential objection. Most of niv crilii isms ol 
the information s\stem associated with public education applv to other 
public scnices as well. ( ■.onsetinenllv, it mav appear as if m\ argnmenl is 
lealh an attac k on the al>i!it\ ol citi/ens to gcncrn themsehcs. 
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I do not ajriof with the criticism, but it merits discussion. Ai ;iny gi\en 
timo. citizens can be knowledgeable aboiu only a limited number of 
public policies. N'oters may be capable of understanding each of a thou- 
sand different policies indi\ iduallv, but not all of them collecti\ely. Tlu'\ 
have insufficient time, resoiuces, or incentives to do so. 

The Absence of" Prices 

.Some of the information problems of ]:)ublic- education result from the 
absence of prices for educational sen ices. Of cour.se, school districts rely 
on prices when thev purcha.se teacher senices, management, textbooks, 
supplies, equipment, and so on. N'e\ertheless, individual parents do not 
bu\' public education as thev buv houses or automobiles or groceries. 
The costs of education are defravcfl from federal, state, and local lax 
re\enues. Taxpavers ma\' think thev know how nuich education costs, 
but they do not know how much thev pay per.sonally foi' public education. 
There is not much reason to know, since most taxpayers can do little or 
nothing about it. 

The fact is tliat ])ul)lic- education lacks the critical information ])ro- 
\ iclecl 1)\- prices. Prices tell us how much consumers are willing to pay for 
goods and .senices and wliether ])roducers are willing to produce them 
for \arious returns. .Significantlv, prices can takc^ account of intensity of 
])references in wavs that are not a\ ailabie lo ]:)ublic .sci"\ ices. The ab.sence 
of meaningful prices was a major weakness in command economies such 
as tlio.se in Eastern F.uro])e and the So\iet I nion. (governments produced 
goods and .senices consumers did not want, and,-'or failed to produce 
goods and .sen ices ihe\- did want. These failures occurred on a ma.ssi\'e 
scale iieciiuse prices wc-re not established by the free- interactions of 
])roducers and con.sumers. 

.Sc hool boards c an onlv guess at consumer preferences. For example, 
su])pose some parents want com])uter education in elementan .sc hools. 
If ])aients who enrolled their children in coui])uter education were 
charged for its costs, we would know how strongly parents wanted it. 
W hen sc hool boards decide the i.ssue, they have no comparable mecha- 
nism lo as.sess parental preferences on a continuous basis. Sc hool boards 
rel\- on ])i ic es in i)u\ ing fac tors of ])ic)duction, biu these prices do not 
f unc tion as signals aboiU tiie educ ational preferenc es of consumc-rs. B\ 
and lai ge. siu li preferences ai e di\ iiied through politic al proc esses whic h 
c-.uinot isolate pi eferenc cs oi measure their intensit\-. 
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The Media 

Inronnatioii about education comes From several sources. As far as broad 
educational ])olicv is concerned, the media ])rovide most of it. The 
media include television and radio broadcasting, hook and magazine 
publishing, and newspapers, to mention only the more obvious catego- 
ries. Significant differences affecting education exist w ithin each of these 
categories. For instance, national newspapers, such as the New \ovk 
Times, employ reporters who specialize in education news and analvsis. 
but the education l eporters on most newspapeis report on several other 
subjects as well. 

(Criticism of television and press treatment of news is a mini-industi"v. 
The extent of such criticism should give us pause. If the criticism is valid 
and has been publicized ibr a long time, why hasn't there been .some 
corrective action? The an.swer to this question highlights an obstacle to 
public .school refoi iu. 

Perha])s the most misunderstood fact about the media is the identitv 
of their customers. The customers ai e advertisers, not television viewers 
or newspaper readers. Advertisers buy access to viewers and readers, the 
more the better. News or infoi ination is not the objective of either the 
media companies or the companies that advertise in the media. "News" 
is simply one means of increasing the luimber of viewers and sub.scribers. 

This basic point underscores the f utility of educational appeals for 
improved media treatment of education. For instance, teachers are usu- 
allv portraved in television sitcoms in an unfavorable or unrealistic w;-.y. 
In addition, teachei s aic l arely shown actually teaching a subject. Doctors 
and lawvers and ])olice officers are typically shown caining out their 
work; teachers aic not. Pleas to the media to poitray teachers in a 
favorable light miss the point. Television jjioducers are not out to criti- 
cize teachers. Thev are out to sell advertising on successful television 
shows. The impact of these shows on the group ])oi trayeci is a .secondarv 
concern at best. The media's point of departure is not what citizens 
should Know about education. It is what news and analvsis will increase 
the number of vieweis oi' l eaders.'' 

What news is most conclucive to meeting this objective? According to 
those who earn their living bv answering this question, news about con- 
flic t ranks high, as evidenced bv media attention to wars, strikers, presiden- 
tial election.s. and the availability of condoms in public- schools. News 
about prominent ])er.s()nalities. the unicjue. the close to home — all of 
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tlu'sf and move- overshadow policv signiticancf as criteria for what is 
shown or |)ul)lishcd, To put it bhintly. news about education doesn't 
attract nian\ \iewers or leaders, Kdiit atois lanieiu the fact, but there is 
\er\- little the\- can do about it. The media's modus operandi is not likely 
to (.hange nierelv because the public is uninformed aboiu echicaiion. 

I he following discussion is devoted primarily to network tele\ision 
and newspapers because they are the most importaiu soui cesof infoima- 
tion for most people.' Tluoughout. readers should bear iii mind the 
s\steni issues: What are the educational information needs of citizens 
under public education, and what are the pros[)ects that their infoima- 
tion needs will or e\eii can Se met h\ the media? 

Television. espe< iallv network tele\ision. appears to be the major .soukc 
of information in this (ountiy. Indisputably, education is a low-priority 
topic in network news and policy analysis. None of the three major 
networks has emploved a full-time education specialist in its news di\i- 
sion, Ordiiiarilv, ihe\ do not emplov even part-time education .specialists. 
Not surprisiugh', a \ci"v low proportion of network news is de\<)ted to 
education. .A ten-\car studv ( 197.S- 1 US'i) of network news found that 'i 
percent of the time was de\<>ted to education news.'' This estimate is in 
line with others covering different \ears, The study also concluded tiiat 
the time devoted to education was largely about unimportant U)pi(.s. 
.Mtbough network time devoted to education increa.sed after publication 
of .A Salirm at Rish in 19S!5, the stud\- concluded that the networks paid 
no atteiiiion to the causes ol low achievement, 

.\ 198() do( imientai"\ narrated l)y Tom Brokaw illustrates the 

le\el of network analvsisof ediu alional issues. Tlie do( uiiientan featured 
a high .school teacher moonlighting as a licpior store .salesm.m. I'redict- 
ablv, the teacher a.s.sei !ed. "1 wanted to be a teacher — and this is what I 
have to do." \\\ Nl-".\ news ielea.se about iiie prog. am .staled that the 
teacher "I'a.ces the same dilemma (onfron'ed l>y ihou.sands of his col- 
leagues acro.ss the counin- . , . turning to moonlighting to make ends 
meet or keep from falling into debt."" 

riuiue.siioiiablv, this explanation of teacher moonlighting is a media 
staple. Who has not seen or read about ihe iindi i paid teai lu i struggling 
to e,un euoiigli to continue leachiugr Interestingly enough, moon- 
lighting is a coininon practic e in higher education, despite .salaries being 
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higlu'i theic tlian in tlu' public schools. The vast majority (80-90 pcr- 
( eiit) of piof't-ssois have oiusicie emplovnieiit. One study showed that 
over (iO percent engaffcd in some type of consultinfr activity.'" Two-thirds 
of the nation's reseai ch luiiversities have adopted some restrictions on 
outside employment (usually limiting it to one day a week)." hi piactice, 
howevei , man\' universities have no restrictions, ancl the resiiictions 
that exist are usually quite libeial and not vigoiously enforced. In all 
piobabihty, the highei-paid piofessors at tiie iiighei-paici institutions 
moonlight moi e than faciihy elsewhere, hi shoi t. moonlighting is hardly 
.synonymous with scraping to make ends meet. 

Ill fart, recent studies demonstiate that the N'BC; dociunentan was 
vei"\' misleading, hi one. .some teacheis said they moonlighted becau.se 
of theii- financial needs. "Need." howevfi. was defined subjectively, .so 
that a teacher making S'lO.OOO a year might have expre.s.sed a need while 
one making coiisiderablv le.ss might not have. Regardless, over half of 
the moonlighting teachei s said they would continue to moonlight even 
if the amoiuits they were earning by moonlighting were added to their 
teaching salaries. Furtlieniiore. the moonlighters devoted more time 
than iioniiiooiilighters U) tiuoring their regular pupils. ParadoxicalK . 
moonlighting showed no correlation to teachers" .salaries, lioii.seliold 
income, or age and experience. '-' 

The NBC. dociuiientaiy illustrates a coiiiiiioii weakness in network 
programs on education. Since the networks (C.B.S, NBC. ABC) do not 
employ persons knowledgeable about education on a full-lime basis, they 
.seek "expert " advice on programs devoted to education. In iiio.st ca.ses. 
the\ tiun to iiKhviduals and cjigani/aiions that are only too happy to 
promote their own agendas when the opportunity ari.ses. The network 
prochicers may not even be aware of the agendas, or may he .sympathetic 
to theiii; for all I know. NBC officials believed they were performing a 
public .service by calling public attention to teachei' moonlighting. It 
probalih' nev er occurred to them that overpayment of teachers in certain 
grades and subjects (in which liiei-e is a teacher surplus) may be as 
serious a piohleiii as underpav nieni of teachers in iields luiable to attract 
(jiiaiified teac hers." 

\nii\f)(if)i'r', 

[•■.(hu ation is a lovv-pi ioritv area of newspaper coverage as well. .\ni\ 
.Stuart Wells pointed out in l<m() that fewer than 2,">0 of 1.7:50 I'.S. daily 
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HfwspapiTs listfd an education icpoitcr or editor. Most of those listed 
liad other responsihihties in addition to education. The.so l esponsibihties 
were often in fields uni elated to education, .such as gardening, entertain- 
ment, real estate, and automobiles. In addition, the education a.s.sign- 
iiient ua.s characterized by low prestige and high turno\er, It was seldom a 
stepping-stone to high-le\ el management or editorial positions: relatively 
few editors were promoted from the ranks of education reporters." 

Press neglect oi' education was not a concern within the Held of 
joui'iialism; according to Wells, the leading magazines dexoted to the 
press and the media did not publish a single article on the subject prior 
to 198.").' ' Wells's sununaiy of the space dexoted to education news fn^m 
19.")(i to 198."> in the Xni' York 'limes, the Chicago Tribu)ii\ and the Los 
Angeles Times showed that onh' 7.7 perceiu of the education articles were 
cari ied on the front page, wliei i'as A3.7 pi'rcent were found in the back 
.sections or aftei' page .")() in the papers."' 

The basic deficiencies in media co\ erage of education are not due to 
liberal or consenative l)ias. The assumption that a good reporter can 
report on anything is a much more important factor, The assmnjjtion is 
not always explicit, and occasionally one encounters exceptions to it, 
Nonetheless, the pi edominant practice of the media is consistent with 
the assimiption. For instance, the most influential newspapers, such as 
the \ejo York 'l imes and the Washingloii Post, do not require any formal 
training in education to rejDort on it.'' Edward Fiske. the education editor 
of the Sini' York Times from 1974 to 1991, started as a clerk assigned to 
the religion editoi in 19(i4. I le later became a religion rej^orter and then 
the ri'ligion editor before being assigned as education editor in 1974. In 
Fiske's \ iew. this was as it should be: he told Wells. "I was \i'iy good at 
dealing with dogma, so the\' kicked me over to education," and "There 
are no education courses worth taking, probably. Education isn't signifi- 
cantlv different from co\eiing any other beat — you learn what you have 
to know."'" 

Parentheiicalh, some of the nation's leading scholars, such as James 
.S. Coleman. j)as' president of the American .Sociological .\.ssociation. 
and l.ee |. (:ronl)ach. past j)residenl of the Anieiican Ps\chological 
Association, leach or luuc taught education cour.ses. The underlying 
significance of Fiske's ( onunenls, however, is theii' coiifirination that the 
.\'/7(' Times {\'h\ not eniplov someone knowledge, il)le aboin education 
to serve as its education edittn'. .Mthough the holdc f of this j)osition 
exercises inij)aiall('le(l influence o\er public iiifbrmalion aboiM ediica- 
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tioii, the ])c'i soii oi'iployed to fill it was expected to leai ii about education 
tlnoiigli on-tlie-job ex]}erienee. WV are not told how nmeh time Fiske 
needed to "leain what yoii have to know." but his comments suggest 
ca\alief ticatinent of" education in the nation's leadiii.g newspaper. 

Wells sent a c|iiesti()nnaiie to \2() education reporters employed by 
newspapers ratigiiigin circulation from ()()() lo 1 million. The responses 
indicated that few newspa])ers considered the formal study of education 
to be essential lo report on it, Although 94 j)ereeiu of the reporters had 
ha( hcloi "s degrees, only one was in education. .\b<i it two-thiids had not 
taken an\- coiirsewoi k in education, such as educational poIic\-, sc hool 
finance, education law. or educational testing,''' 

Of coiir.se. education is not the onl\- field that is subject to the media 
assumption that icporters need not be knowledgeable about a field to 
repoin on it. If the assumption is a problem, it is imlikelv to i>e resoKed 
apait fiom a basic change in tlie media. The fact is that except for 
national or large regional oi" local orgaiii/.atioiis, the media cannot afford 
to cinplo\- specialists in seveial different fields, Finthermore. reporteis 
can't hope to climb the laddei- to more prestigious assignments if knowl- 
edge of llie field is a prerequisite to the assignment. Absent basic changes 
in the media's modus opei andi. then, media co\erage of education will 
comiinie lo be co\ered 1>\' reporters who do not know \er\' much 
about it. 



Educational News: The S\stcni in Operation 

ritiinaiely. we mnsi go bevond backgroimd lactois to examine what is 
actiialK' presented as education news. 1 shall do so here b\' discussing 
nu'dia trcatmeni of three educational to])ics. Their importance and 
the prestige of the media iiuoKcd shoidd leave no doubt about their 
repicsentati\'e character. 



, \ Xaliou (it Risk 



\\\- all accoimls. ,\ Xnlioi: at /fo/i' was the most widcK ])ublici/ed and most 
influential educational publication of the I'lSOs,-'" The publication was 
sponsoicd 1)\- the Nalional ( iominission on Kxc ellciK e in FdiK alioii. an 
eiglitecn-member ( oininissioii appointed b\- the .SecretaiA of Kducation, 
It was icleased in .\pril 19S!?. and Inmdnds ol thousands of Copies 
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wci (■ distributed bv the federal gcneriunent. Nhijdr portions ot it were 
reprinted in t!u' \nc York Timn and other leading jjrint media, A Xritioii 
at RiskwAs the main topic of'discussion at thousands ol education conven- 
tions and coiiterences, and virtually evei-\ journal in the Held published 
one or more connnentaries on it. 

Despite this massi\e coveragi-. the media ignored the fact that A 
Xdlioii (it Risk was a unanimous report. It was unanimous heiause the 
eonnnission niembers agreed that it should be. Inasmuch as the commis- 
sion included i epresentati\ es of even major educational interest group, 
the unanimity policy precUuk-d any recommendation that posed a threat 
to any ot tlu-se groups. 

Siu eh tlu-rc is a woi ld ot dil't'erence between saying ' I'his is w hat we 
believe should be done to improve ,-\merican education" and saying 
"This is what we believe should be done to improve American education, 
excluding all issues on which we do not have unanimous agieenient 
among commission members," The requirement of unanimity limited 
A Xalioii (It Risk to cosmetic issues, or to pie-in-the-sky proposals on 
important ones. Predictablv, the report did not lead to any significant 
changes despiti- the i-normous media attention it receivi-d. How could 
it? How could anv recommendations based on the premise ot" unanimity 
among interest groups lead to changes in the roles, rights, responsibili- 
ties, and |)owers ot those groups? The reason tor the unanimity approach 
was not slated but was hardly a mysien — the report was intended to 
geni'rate political support, and voii do not do that by antagonizing 
inllueiuial interest groups. Had even a handful ot education report- 
ci N — perhaps onlv one in a major national newspaper or news maga- 
zine — expri'ssed inti-rest in the unanimity issue, our nation might ha\i' 
been spared vears of irrelev ant discussion and di-hate that diverted atten- 
tion from the real probU'nis that nuist be faced if we are to impnne 
educ ation. 

Trdchcr Salarirs and linir/ils 

.\ecor(ling to a I'.HX) publication ol the L',S, l)i-|)artnu'ni of F.ducation, 
the a\erage teacher salan lor the lUS9-'.)() sc hool vear was SS1,;^01. I he 
|)ubli(ation savs that "this re|)resents an increase ot percent, in 
(uiient (loll. us. o\er the revised figure ol S'-'il,.")17 in lOSH-S'.)."-' l'"i\e 
months earlier, the NK.\ had issued a news release that began with tlu' 
following seiuence: ".Salaries ol classroom teachers across the comitiT 
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aif fstimatccl to iiuifasc to an a\fvair<.' ot'SSI .;^04 for the 1989-90 school 
year, a hike of r).9 pticciit o\fr last \(ar. a new icpoit b\- the National 
Kdiication Association ciisclosed tt)cia\'."" In other words, the depart- 
nieiit did not conduct the i-eseai ch on teacher salaries; instead it relied on 
the estimates and inter]ireti\e coninients of the nation's largest teacher 
miitm. Such reliance was neithei" new nor seciet; the depai tnieiit has 
folk)wed this pi actice for se\ei"al decades. Likewise, the media rcK' almost 
exclirsiveh- on the XF.A for saiaiT data. B\' ck)ing .so. thev misinfoi ni the 
.\merican peo])le about leachei' compen.sation. 

Cieneralh' speaking, a .sclK)t)l disti ic t has a certain amount of monev to 
s])end for teacher welfare. Cinite often, teachers prefer that a substantial 
])ortion of it be a]3plied to fringe benefits instead of salaries. One l ea.son 
is the tax advantage of doingso: the li ingc benefits are not taxed, whereas 
the same monev applied lo teachers" salai ies would be taxable income. 
.\lso. bv ha\ing distiict fimds applied to fringe benefits instead of salaiies. 
teachers benefit from the perception that tlie\- are under]5aid. .Sonielinies 
school Ijoards al.so jjrefer this course of action to protect themsehes 
against criticism for o\er])aving teachers. ,\t anv rate, the salan' figures 
disseminated bv the Department of Kducation and the media omit the 
dollar \alue of teacher's fringe benefits. .X ])artial list includes contribu- 
tions to teacher ])ensions. health and dental insurance, a wide \arietv 
of lea\-e benefits (sick, sabbatical. ])arental. adoption, militan. union 
business, and so on), extra dutv pav (coaching, band, school ])a])er. 
student clubs, and so on), and workmen's compensatit)n. These fringe 
benefits greath exceed those paid to pri\ate schot)l teachers. In some 
slates, their dollar \aliie is more than one-third of straight salan. 

Let us now trace the path t)f piililic information about teacher salaries. 

The \K.\ generates annual salar\ figures that substantialh' understate 
teadiei" com]X'nsaiion. The L'.S. Dejiartment of Kducation releases the 
\K.\ figures as its own. Newspa])ers. maga/ines. go\-ernmeiii re])orls. 
educational iclbrni ])ro])osals. and lele\ ision neluorks use and relv upon 
tliese "oflicial" figures, (^uite often, the media compare teacher salaries 
lo those in other professions. The coiii])arisons seldom mcMilion the la( I 
that teachc-rs work onh ISO (la\s a \car on the a\erage. and that their 
woikda\' is shorter than those in most full-time ])ositions. Thev also 
o\-erlook se\x'ral benefits, such as teacher tenure and la\()ff and reem- 
])lo\inciil lights, that are not available to most pi i\ ale-sec loi einplo\ees. 

These benefits often iin])ose dii ec t and indiiec I costs on school districts, 
but lhe\' are not included in the summaries of leachei compensation. 
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When all of tlu-si- lac tors arc taken into aicoiiiit, tt-aciuT (.oniponsation 
appears in a much nioie I'avoiabk- light.-' 

What reasons does the NKA give for omitting data on fringe benefits 
from its animal siinev of teacher salaries? One is that it would be too 
expensive to get the data. The other is that private-sector employees 
also receive fringe benefits, so the comparisons aren't really misleading. 
Neither reason sn;-\ives examination . Private-sector employees do receive 
fringe benefits, but the benefits are ii.sually substantially less than for 
public eniplovees. This is especially true of teachers: both salaries and 
fi inge benefits are much higher in public than in private schools. 

In 1989-90 the imrestric.d income of the Ni:.\ and the .\FT com- 
bined was well over S2()() million. The revenues of their state and local 
affiliates probably exceed S7.")() million, perhaps by a large amount.'-' The 
claim that these unions cannot afford research on fringe benefits is 
preijosteroiis. fhe fad is that the\' already have the data. If you negotiate 
for a school board, the union representative will quickly point out that 
voiir fringe benefits lag behind those in neighboring districts. Within 
seconds, the representative can bring up the data on a compuier. .\f ter 
deleting the districts that provide less in fi inge benefits, the Ni;.\ repre- 
sentative will show you the districts that provide more health insurance, 
sick leave, sabbatical leave, paid holida\ s, personal business leave, longer 
diitv-free lunch periods, shorter school days, and so on. Salaries and 
benefits are the raison d'etre of teacher imions; the notion that the 
iniions cannot afford to find out their dollar value is for eduf ation 
reporters. If comparisons of f ringe benefits showed teachers to be at a 
disadvantage, the metiia would be inundated by them, rnfortimatelv, 
the media and the L'.S. Department of Kducniion ignore the fact that 
the figines are prepared bv an organization with a huge stake in how 
the\ are iuterjjreted. 

'/■/;(' /.(/ (Anitwx't'rsy 

Controversies ahoiil l.Q. tests ha\e i)la\ed a major role in ediuation, 
especiallv since 19()9. I lu- disc iission that follows is basc-d on a rc-markable 
book bv Mark Snvderman and Sianlev Rothnian dc-votc-d to mc-dia trc-at- 
mc-nt of such controversic-s."' The- authors carefullv compaie what 
c-xpei ts bc-lie\e about l.O. issues with the- tic-atmcMil oi tlic-sc- issues in ihc- 
nic-diatrom januaiT 1, I'.MiU, to Dec-enibc-r :<I , 1981. Die mc-mbers of the- 
mc-dia studic-d were- the- \ni< Ytiil; I'liiitx the \\'(i.\ln>ii::l<i>i I'^nl. and the Willi 
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Sim'i Journal: Time. AV^/iskwA', and {'..V. A'rtc.s and World Report: and ihf 
tek'\i.si()n lu'tworks WW.. CRS, and NBC. Cart'iiil safeguards wfio em- 
ployed to ensure ()bje( ti\c evaluation of the articles and broadcasts. 

Some ol the conclusions reached by Snyderman and Rothman are as 
follows: 

1, The iiuibilit\- of media ])ersomiel to interjiret technical re- 
ports led to effregious errors in reportinjf. 

2. Media deadlines led to ei iors on matters that requit ed more 
time to siudw 

;i The pri\ ate views of journalists ])layed an important role of 
the as])e( ts emphasi/ed. The aspects most antithetical to their 
\ ie\vs wei e most likely to be ti eated pejorati\ely, 

4. (lonsuitants cjiioted tended to be the extiemists who would 
be most contro\eisial, not the most informati\e. 

n. On se\ei"al issues, the consultants quoted followed neither the 
moderate \ iews nor the consensus of expert o]5inion. 

(>, The media constantly distorted the views of prominent schol- 
ai s whose \ iews were coinraiT to mainsti eam media \iews.-'" 

lable 4.1 summarizes the number of media presentations supporting 
\;n"ious conclusions about the abuse of intelligence tests. On e\eiT issue 
included in the table, the eni])ha.sis in media treatment was contraiT to 
the consensus of expert opinion on the issue. Snydermati atul Rothmati 
commetit: 

It is obvious liom these data just how uncritical the 'iimn and Post. 
and the elite media iti general, ha\e been in re])orting test tnisuse, 
(■om])aring these data to the rele\ant siuTcy resjjoMses [of the 
experts] ... is particularK distressitig, especialh since experts are 
ofteti used as sources lor claims ol test abuse . . . 

Newspaper authors, particularK in the \ni< York limes. a])])ar- 
enth' feel more cotnfortable asserting or imphing \ai ious lest mis- 
uses than test usefulness.-- 

Because its locus is on the most iiidueiuial members ol the media, 
■Smdermaii and Rothman's stud\' pr(i\i(les iin])ressi\c' e\ideuce that the 
.\niei ican pet)])le are misinlormed about basic educational issues. 

file ])re( cdiug e\aiii]iles undei sc ( iic a ]).uado\Kal leatuie ol the 
media's a])pi().i< h to educ .itional news. It is de rigueur lor education 
ieport<'is and editorial wrileis to dec i\ the training and eiii])lo\ iikmiI of 
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Tiiblc -f.l. Media piosciu.uioii.s ( oiu ci iiiiig misuse ol' iiilelligeiue tesis, 
l>)tW-l>)84 



1. StiKleius are often niiselassiried, iiiisliibeled. or siiirmali/.ed on tlie basi'^ of 



tlieii' iiueliigeiiee test scores. 

Xuintiei- of Ai iieles oi- liroadea^ts 

NYf \V1' WSj Xewsmags W 

I'osiiive 21 () I 7 1 

Negative 0 0 0 0 0 

liolli 2 2 0 0 (1 

2. A student's l;iu>\vledge of his or her intelligence test score often results in 
iiegali\e self-concepts and expectations (acts as a self-fulfilling piophecv). 

N'l'r W'l' \V.S| Xewsmags l\ 

l'osit\e :l 1 1 0 

Xegative 0 (1 0 0 ' (1 

Both (I 0 0 0 I) 

M. A teacher's knowledge of a student's intelligence test score has a significant 
effect on student performance. 

N^'r \V1' \V.S| Xewsmags lA' 

l'()sit\e t'l 1 1 I (I 

Xegati\e (I U 0 tl (1 

Both (I (I (I (I (I 

4. Tests are oi ha\e been used to promote i.i(isi oi' oiliei' iiU'gLililarian ends. 

XVr \VI> \\'.S| Xewsmags lA' 

Positive 1.") (') 1 1 :( 

Xegative 0 0 (I (I (I 

Both 10 0 I 0 

.") lest scoies aie ovei-ielied upon (aie too impoitanl in people's livesl. 

NVr \VS| Xewsmags i'\' 

Positive II 7 0 .'> I 

Xegative I 0 0 U II 

Both 0 I (I 0 II 



SiiKiit: M.iik Sindt-i iii.ili .ilid Sl.ililr^ KniliiiMil, I In l.U ( iniltin ri\-\ i Ness l^i illisssit k. 

\ I I'mM^.K ti<MI s. I'.I.H.Sl. |) 
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teachers \vlu> lack a thoioiigli knowledge of their subject. This deficiency 
certainly deseiTOi criticisni. hut as ilie examples suggesi, lack of knowl- 
edge of a subject is just as harmful in the media as it is in classrooms. 

Infbniiation about Eclucational Achievement 

X'irtually e\cr\one agrees that L .S. students are not learning as miu h as 
students in other industrial nations. This ac liie\cment gap exists at every 
grade le\el and at e\eiy soc ioeconomic level. Ne\ertheless. jjarents do 
not appear to be coriesp(>ndi"gly dissatisfied with their .schools. .Al- 
though the\ often belie\e that public schools in general are inadequate, 
parents tend to be satisfied with the schools attended by their own 
children. Obx ioirsh', something is wrong here. If schools generally are 
ineffecti\c. parental dissatisfaction should be widespread also. 

The same discrepanc^■ is e\ ideut in student perceptions of their own 
acliie\ement. For instance, students who are poor in mathematics often 
rate their ])roficienc\' higher than students who ha\e achie\ed at much 
higher lexcls. Tlurs students in the X'irgin Islands, who ranked last in 
mathematics achie\cment. were secc)nd highest in student assessments 
of mathematics proficiency. .\t the other extreme, students in North 
Dakota ranked first in mathematics achiewment. but only 1 1 percent 
deemed themscKes proficient in mathematics.-'^ Such data suggest the 
need for a closer look at information about educational achie\ement. 

(loxernnient is the main soince of information aboiu educational 
ac hie\'ement. State departments ot education and school distric ts pro\ ide 
such information on an aggregated basis. School districts also ])rovide 
information to students (and theii parents) about educational ac hie\c- 
ment on an indi\idual basis. Let us consider first the information pro- 
\ ided on an aggregated basis. 

]ohn |. (liumell. a West \ irginia plnsic ian. re])(>rted in 19S7 that he 
had "siMTexc'd all fif ty states and discoxcred that no state is below axerage 
at the elementaiT lexcl on an\ of the six major nationalK normed. 
commerc ialK- a\;iilable tests." In addition, (lannell asserted that 00 per- 
cent of local school districts claim that their avei ages exceed the national 
axerage and that "niore than 70 percent of the students tc-sied nation- 
wide aie (old tlu-\ aie perloiming aboxe the national a\erage.""' .Mtev 
c onsidei able contioxersx. it turned out that (iaunell's charges were sul)- 
stantialh acc urate. iudis|)utabl\ . state educ ation departments and sc hool 
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distric ts all over the L'liitc-cl States wore niisiiifbnuing tlu-ir constituents 
about tin- c-diicational ac hic'vcnu'ni of their stiidoiits. 

Investigation ofCannell's charges made it clear that average test scores 
had been inflated in the following wavs: 

1. I'oor students were c-xeliided or discouraged from taking the 
tests, 

2, Teachers assigned tc-sts as homework or taugiit test items in 
class. 

Test secm ity was minimal or e\en nonexistent. 
4, Stuclenls were allowed more time than jjiescribed by test regn- 
lations, 

"). Unrealistic. highK' imiirohable improvc-ments from test to test 

were not audited or invc-sligated. 
{), Teacliers and administrators were not punished for flagrant 

\iohiti()iis of test prodedmes. 
7. Test results were reported in wa\s that exaggerated ;ichie\c'- 

ment levels. 

After efforts to disprow (^annell's c harges failed, the companies that 
produced and sold the- tests were critic i/.ed for selling deficient tests. 
,\( tuall\\ thev were sc-lling preciseK' what the slates and sc hool districts 
wanted to hux. U) >vit. tests that woidd hel|.i them appear to he efficient 
j)r( )clucers. 



(inidcs (111(1 H('[)())1 ('.(inis 

I'aients need information about the echicalional progress and problems 
of their children, (irades and report cards are sujjjjosed to meet these 
needs. In this context, grades and rejjort cards are the major jiroducer 
commuiiicatioMs to consiniiers that are not filteied through aiiv third 
|)arties. ( )ther kinds of direct conmiunications to j)arents. such as pareni- 
tc-ac her conferc-nccs. tele])honc- calls, letters, and newsletters, are Ic-ss 
significant and will be omitted from this discussion, 

( 'onccptualh . gr.idc-s and rej)C)rl c ards inform parents of ])npil l>iog- 
ress. suggest actions ])arents should take-, and help third jiarlics (liitnre 
tcac hers, guidance counselors, college admissions olliccrs. and emplo\- 
ers) make informed judgments about students as the need arises, (Be- 
cause gr.ides are inc luded on rej>ori c ards, references to re])orl cards 
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should be uiidtTstood to refer to grades also, unless the context makes 
ii clear that the inclusion is not approj^riaie.) 

Repoit cards have been the subject of'thousands of books and aiticles, 
and they raise se\eral issues not discussed in this hook. My concern here 
is with their infoi inational dimensions. What inforniation do report cai cis 
coniinunicatf? How helpful is this infoiniation to students and parents? 
To what extent, if anv, is the information provided (or not pro\ ided) 
affected bv producer-consumer conflicts of interest? How would or how 
might these issues be affected by a change to a market .system of educa- 
tion? 

l.el me clarif\' the terniinolog\- to be used. A "grade" is a communica- 
tion about the results of an assessment. The as.sessment may he of aca- 
demic- achieseinent or student beluuior. '■.Assessment" invohes some 
t\pe (jf measurement of an activity and evaluation of the results of the 
measurement. When assessment takes ])lace, the results are a.ssigned a 
mark, letter, percentage, oi' other .symbol that l ef t s to a cei tain level of 
achie\enient. The s\inl)ol — that is, the grade — i; then communicated 
\ia the i"e])ort card. '" 



Stndcnl Achinwment on licjwrl Cards 

Repoi t cai cis pi"esunial>lv pi ()\ ide iniormation al)out educational achie\e- 
meni. The wa\ the\' do .so \aries a great deal from district to district; 
often there is \ariation within distric ts or e\-en among teachers in the 
same school. .Approximately 80 percent of school districts use letter 
grades in grades A-\2. Although a si/eable number use percentage 
grades, either soleh' or as a supplement to letter grades. 1 shall confine 
the discussion to letter grades. .Mso. I shall confine it to practice in grades 
1-12, since there is relati\elv little \ariation below grade 4. 

.\ c ritical i.ssue is whether grades should he based on relative standing 
in a group or on performance criteria. .Suppose a student correctly 
answers five out of ten (juesiions in an arithmetic examination. If graded 
on the basis of spec iiic c riteria, the student iiia\ receive a low or e\c'n .i 
failing grade. .Suppose. howe\ er, that fi\ e is the highest number of correct 
answers in the c l.iss. If the grade is basc-d on relali\ c' standing in the c lass, 
it will be the highest one possible. In technical terms, grading l)aseci 
on relati\e sianding within a gioup is "norinali\e"; giacliiig based on 
siaiidaicK of performance without legard to the- perloi mancc' of olhc-is 
is "c i Iterion rc-lereiic cd." 
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As coiisuiiiers, parents might wish to be informed about achievement 
according to both of these critei ia. From time to time, each kind ol 
inlormation might be helpful; given tiie u\ailable techuologw it would 
not be difficult to pro\ide both kinds. In practice, this is rareh done. 
.-Xccording to the Kducatii)nal Ri-si-arch Si-nice (F.RS) sui-\ey cited in 
note SO, almi)st ()() percent of the districts repi)rted tliat grades foi 
achievement W'MX' based on specific standards for all students. That is, it 
was assumed that all studeius should achieve specified le\els of piofi- 
ciency; the giades were based on students" pi\)giess ti)ward achieving 
these le\els. L.'nfortunateh', the suiTe\ did mn pro\ide any liata on the 
standards used oi' how the\- wei e established. .Another 17 to 2.5 percent 
i)f the districts reported that giades were based on progress toward 
learning objecti\es Ibi' vm U individual student. The suney did not ex- 
phnc the (luestion oi' how teachers arri\ed at the objc lives for each 
stucU'iU. In addition, 11 to 1 7 percent i)f the districts l eported that grades 
were based on studi-nt achie\einiMU leiatixe to inx-rail peif'ormance of 
the class, l iuk-i this appri)ach, students wlu) learned a gieat deal but 
l anked low in tlu'ir class would receive k)wg. ades; studeius who learned 
\eiA little bin wiu) ranked liigli in tlu'ir class would ix-ceixe high grades. 

In to 7 percent i)f the districts, giades ai in\c or more grack' k'\els 
wen' based on the indi\idual ability of [)U|jils. Presumably, ii)w-ability 
students who did not learn \en much wi)uld i ecei\x' higher grades than 
high-abiiitv students who k-arned more but not as much a;; tlu-ii ability 
woidd suggest. Tlu'ie would be nothing wrong with this i! the ix'port 
cards also included grack's basi-d on achii-vement. The repi>it cards 
would bi- informing |)arents about tlu'ir childri'n"s |)erf()rmance ac- 
'ordiiig to different criti'iia. The fact that a ;,rade accc)r(iing to one 
criterion was much more faxorable than a grack- based on other c riteiia 
would not be a valid critic ism of the report card. Interestingly enough, 
(ini\ about one percent ol the districts based their grades on student 
performanc e in standardi/ed tests. This prac tice was muc h more c-om- 
mon ill the earh' i'.)()()s, but u.is largeh' abandoned l)\ l'.);?(). 

I'o suiiiinari/e, districts vaiT wideU' in how they grade educational 
ac hie\-eineiil: a gi\c'n le\c'l of ac liic-xcmenl leads to \eiA diifereni grades, 
(ie|)cnciing on the slain lard used to e\aiuate achievement. I nless pai en Is 
iiiulersland this. the\ (lo net get acc uiate inlormation from report cards, 
l-iirtiierinore, the likelihood of paieni (onlusioii is e\eii .greater than 
would a|)|)(Mi iioiii the (list iission thus lai. ()\( i UO peKciil ol the- 
nalioifs s( hool disii ids grade effort in one wa\ or anolhei . .About one- 
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fourtli to <)iu--ihir(i h;v>c no iiniforin policy on how this is done. District 
])olicifs on the issiu- ciiffcr, soinetiiiu-s t'\fii for diff'oifiit giiidc levels in 
tin- same district. For example, about two in five school districts grade 
effort sepai atelv tVoin academic grades in the primaiy grades; about one 
in tbiir include effort in the academic coiuse grade. At the sccondaiy 
level, about one-third of" the districts include effort within the course 
grade, while one-fbiu ih grade effort separately. 

Note the added confusion when effort is included as a factor in 
grading. Does a grade of "B"" reflect average achie\ement biu outstand- 
ing effort? Outstanding achie\ement but average effort? Abo\e-avcrage 
achievement and above-a\erage effort? Without such a breakdown, the 
grade does not convey much information. If the grade is based on average 
performance but outstanding eflbrt, parents shoidd praise the effort; if 
the grade reflects outstanding achievement but average effort, a diffei ent 
l)arental response will be ajjpropriate. 

To add to the confusion, effort is not the only additional crili-rion 
that is sometimes factored into a single letter grade. Although most 
districts do not grade attendance or note it separately. In to 2(i percent 
of the districts either include atlendance in course gradc-s or have no 
imifoi in jjolicNon the issue. Needless to say, the informational \ahie of 
grades is weakened if attendance is included with other factors in a single 
letter grade. 

The munber of distinctions used in grading also affects their informa- 
tional \alue. i he most widely used pattern consists of a five-point scale: 
.\, IV ( '., D. and F. These letter grades tvpicaliv svml)<)li/.e the following 
assessments: 

.\ = Kxcelk-nt, or outstanding 

B = (lood. or above a\ erage 

( ! = Fair, or a\ ('rage 

1) = I'oor, or below averagi" 

V = Failing, or no credit allowed. 

Most criticisms of grading practices focus on this scale, alleging various 
negative onicomes from its use. Regardless ol'thcir merits, the criticisms 
ha\e Ic-d to the adoption of grading scales with four, three, or only two 
distinctions. .\s the number of distinctions is rerluced, each grade reflects 
a wider range oi achievement, hen< e is less iidonnative. This is parlicu- 
larlv e\ideiU\\hen two-poiiu scales (I'ass/ Fail or Credit /No (Credit) are 
used. The "I'ass"" categon' might range I'rom lu-rlbrmaiice barelv alxne 
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i'aihn c to the most outstanding Ie\els ol'achie\ emeiit. hi this connection, 
the KRS siinev showed that two-point scales were used more frecmcntly 
in higher grade levels: whereas un\y 3.8 percent of the districts used 
them in grades 4-6, SO percent did so in grades 10-12. 

Several other factors also affect the informational value of report 
cards. AccorcUng to the ERS survey, sclu)ol districts varied widely on the 
following criteria: 

1. The uses of student grades. 

2. Whether checklists were irsed and their contents. 
The irse of anecdotal comments by teachers. 

4. The grade levels at which attendance ]H)licies affected aca- 
demic grades. 

."). How grade point averages were computed and their ii.ses. 

(). The use of rnininumi competeiu y tests. 

7. The extent to which grading criteria differed acro.ss cnrricii- 

hmi paths, such as college |)ie])aratoiy, vocational, or hirsi- 

ue.ss programs. 

5. The frecniency of reporting. 

In practice, the variabilir\- in grading practices and repoit cards is 
much greater than indicated bv this simmiaiy. District policies nurst be 
interpreted and applied. Identical policies may be interpreted and aj> 
plied differently, not only from district to district but e\en within districts 
and schools. Some districts do not have uniform policies on many i.ssiies. 
In .some, policies on grades and report cards mav be establi.shed by 
principals, whereas in i)thers teachers may operate aiitonomoirsly with 
respect to grades. 

Theoretically, these differences may not be i)articiila) ly important. As 
long as rejjort cards are cU-arK inideistood b\ the ii.sers, the fact that 
the\ differ from rei^ort cards in other districts may noi be .significant. 
What is theoieticallv po.ssible. lunvever, is often practicallv imrccdisiic: 
the l)elief that jxirents will understand re])ort cards that diffei- .so much 
is a ca.se in point, Man\ ul' the differences cited are significant but 
are not easilv explained or understood. In many lases, the teachers 
them.selves wonld be liard-iire.s-sed to jirstify iheir practices. I-\)r example, 
where grades are awarded on tlu- basis of the relationship between 
a( hii'veiiK-nt and abilitv, how do teachers a.s.se.ss tlu- ability of fach |)iipil?' 
Du IVM iiers of diffeix-nt subjec ts follow the same |)i(n-ediire in assessing 
ai)ilit\? If grades are ba.sed on reiati\e standing among tlu- student's 
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classmates, how can parents tell if the classmates are diligent oi- indolent 
scholais? 

Teacher mobility is another factor to be considered. Teachers may he 
subject to different giading policies as they change from district to 
district, school lo school, subject to subject, oi' grade level to grade 
level. Teachers subject to a new grading policy often need training to 
implement it properly. They need to know how to deal with large varia- 
tions in class size, with students who come into the class during the 
semester, with wide variations in group achievement, and so on. Never- 
theless, such training is rare; the ER.S .suney did not even inquire into it. 

Do other commimieations to parents change the conclusions reached 
on the basis of grades? Although many districts u.se parent conferences 
for at least some grade levels, such conferences do not appear to be a 
major .source of information for parents, (ienerally .speaking, ihey are 
arranged either in conjunction with the dissemination of report cards 
or to deal with severe disciplinaiT matters. At the secondan' level, the 
sheer luimber of students per teacher discourages extended conferences 
with ])arents. L'tili/.atioii of parent conferences declines as grade le\el 
ri.ses: wheieas 82 percent of districts u.se parent conferences in grades 
1-'^, onlv .")1 percent do .so in grades 10-12. 

Pwduccr-Consumn ConJUrt in (hades and Report Cards 

re;/Oit caicls "tell it like it is" — or do they avoid unpleasant truths 
about educational achievement? In light of the previous di.scu.ssion, we 
siiould anticipate an absence of candor, and candor is indeed abseiu. 
Let us consider the producer interests in the matter. One such interest 
is the avoidance of consumer di.s.satisfaction. (Obviously, low or failing 
grades generate more consumer di.s.satisfacti()n than favorable or average 
grades. Teacliers realize tliat tiiey are held at least partly accountable for 
their pupils' performance. Justlv or imjustlv, poor grades are perceived 
to be a .sign of failure on tlie part of teachers as well as — if not instead 
of — pu])ils. 

I'nderstandablv, manv educators advocate the eliminalion of failing 
grades. Thus in 1971 tiie National (iouncil of leachers of Kngli.sh 
adopted a policy statement that read in part as follows: "After the early 
vears, at all educational levels onlv passing grades . . . should i)e recoided 
on a student's i)ermaiieiit record."" 

Similar recommendations have often been made by vaiious educa- 
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tioual leaders and organizations. As noted earlier, criticisms of the tradi- 
tional five-point scale have led to grading scales with fewer distinctions. 
F.limination of failing grades is often the oiuconie when the number of 
distinctions is reduced, hi addition, many teachers and administrators 
are svnipathelic to a "no fail" policy in practice, even if they say nothing 
aboiu it publicly. Such persons are likely to avoid or niiiiinii/.e negative 
grades. Of com se, not ever\- authorit\' on the subject or cveiy teacher 
supports a "no fail" policy, but many do. Their main rationale is that 
failing grades weaken children's self-esteem and discourage effort on 
their part. Presimiablv, low grades as well as failing ones do so. That "no 
fail" policies shield public school personnel from criticism is undoubt- 
edlv an incidental oi absent factor in main cases. Still, even if we attribute 
the most benign motives to "no fail" policies, they have inidoubtedlv 
coiuributed to parental complacency in spite of low educational achieve- 
meiu. 

hi inN view, we slioidd separate assessment agencies from instructional 
ones. This separation is essential, regardless of the kind of educational 
svstem that is adoi)ted. Of comse, teachers have to as.sess pupils for 
instructional purposes: nothing said here questions that premise. On the 
other hand, assessments should not be hostage to producer interests not 
related to improving iiistmction or disseminating useful information to 
parents. I'liis requires that certain assessments not be controlled In 
producers, public or private. 

Mv criticisms of producer control of assessment are not based on a 
lack of concern for children's self-esteem. First, it is fallacious to assume 
that honesrv- in grading necessarily shatters the self-c-steem of poor 
achievers. How results are communicated is critical. The focus must be 
on perfoniiauce and what must be done to improve it. If this focus is 
maintained, candid evaluation need not be psychologically destructive. 
The efforts of teachers and administrators to avoid the immediate un- 
pleasant con.secjuences of low grades results in much more lianiif'id long- 
range consequences. Students acciuire an iniwarranted perception of 
their skills and abilities; when these tm n out to be inadequate for contin- 
ued education or employment, the students natm ally reject any responsi- 
liilin for the .situation. 

Several incident.s illustrate the .self-defeating oiucoiiies of'libi ral grad- 
ing policies. In the Disiric t of ( Columbia, .senior high school \aledicloi ians 
have been denied admission to local colleges because of their failure to 
meet the academic standards for admi.ssion. Florida enacted legi.slation 
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in 1976 requiring students to pass a test of "functional literacy" in order 
to receive a high school diploma, hi this case, the test vvas simply an 
additional hurdle to overcome after students had met all other require- 
ments for a diploma. vStudents who passed all the required coin.ses bin 
did not pa.ss the literacy test weie to receive a "certificate of completion." 
vStudents were given three chances to pa.ss the test. In the cla.ss of 1979 
(the first to be subject to the test), '20 percent of the black seniors but only 
1 .9 percent of the white .seniors failed to pass after three opportiniities to 
do so. In October 1979, ten black .seniors ini i.ued a class action lawsuit 
challenging the test and its administration c i .several groimds, including 
racial bias in the test it.self. Another of the g )imds was die large discrep- 
ancies between the results of the Florida Lit rac\ Test and student grade 
point averages. 

An earlier lawsuit in California al.so suggests that report cai dsaie least 
infoi iuative when candor is e.s.sential. The (California ca.se involved a high 
.school graduate who was nonetheless illiterate. The student sued the 
San Franci.seo school district for malpractice." Although the ca.se was 
(lisiiiis.sed befoi e trial, the student was prepared to show that his report 
cards over the years indicated normal progi ess toward graduation. There 
is no rea.son to believe this student's situation was exceptional. Such ca.ses 
have even emerged in higher education as student-athletes have come 
fonvard with lawsuits or public charges after receiving pa.ssing gi ades for 
.several vears (even their degrees in .some ca.ses) despite being illiterate. 
In some eases, the student plaintiffs have recciveri substantial out-of- 
court .settlements. In mv own experience, large urban districts have 
been visiblv reluctant to investigate the distribution of grades, e.specialh- 
among student populations characterized bv low achievement. 

Another producer interest is to mininii/.e the time devoted to grades 
and report cards. One wav to fiuther this interest is to restrict the 
frequencv of reporting. In recent vears, moie and more districts have 
reduced the amount of teacher time required for- preparing report cards 
bv adopting coniputeri/.ed grading and reporting. Teachers simplv fill 
in the grades and the computers are programmed to piint out a letter 
to parents and a report card. Teachers can even buy books that provide 
a menu ol po.s.sible comments; tlicv need oulv check the comments tliev 
wish to include, and the parents receive a letter that appears to be 
individualized. " I see nothing wrong in using leclmologv to lacililale 
reporting on pupil progress, but the .savings in te.iclier time do not 
appeal to beuelil students in aii\ wav. Tor instance, it does not appear 
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that any of tht time saved is devoted to providing more informative 
report cards. 

Anotb.i.r neglected pioblem related to grades is the denial of due 
process to students. Generally speaking, teachers enjoy enoimons discre- 
tion in grading pupils. As a result, it is easy for teachers to rationali/.e 
unfair decisions. Needless to say, racial or religious or gender bias crops 
up among teachers, just as it does among other large groups in our 
societv. Teachers may fail to devote sufficient time to grades or may lack 
the skills to grade properly. For all sorts of reasons, some teachers will 
grade some students unfairly from time to time. It is, therefore, incum- 
bent upon school districts to provide some measure of due process foi' 
students who wish to challenge a grade. Incimibent or not, the teacher 
unions tvpically propose that there be no appeal from grades given by 
teachers. For example, a model contract disseminated by the New jersey 
Fducation Association includes the provision that "No grade or evalua- 
tion shall be changed witiiout ajjproval of the teacher."'' In some dis- 
tricts, the contracts explicitlv state that the teacher has the final decision 
on grades. "' 

To ail this criticism, the school establishment has a ready, plausible 
response: Parents prefer letter grades and the report caid system used 
in their districts. The basic issue, howevei , is not whether they piefei' it 
hut the basis for the preference, if indeed it exists. Have the parents 
been fully informed about the inf ormational deficiencies of letter grades 
and repoi t cards? Have they Ik-cu exposed to alternatives that would 
better meet their l eal needs? Should parental silence or acquiescence in 
the grading svstem be treated as approval of it? The answeis to these 
(luesticins justify the conclusion thai producer interests dominate grades 
and report cards, just as thev do other aspects of the information system 
of public education. 

In addition to the lack of candor in report caids, college admission 
re(|uiiements — or their absence — reinforce the complacency of students 
and theii- families about educational achievement. Half of our high 
school graduates go on to college. Most colleges do not have any admis- 
sion re(|uirements that reciuiie diligent study in |)iecollege education; 
onlv a few lunidred of approximately ;5,40() institiuions of higher educa- 
tion are academicallv selective. The upshot is that high school graduates 
admitted to college (and their parents) natin ally assmne that their pre- 
( oilege education was ade(|uate. Thus the deficiencies in the information 
piovided bv grades and report cards are not an isolated phenomenon; 
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they arc part of a disinformation process that is all the more insidious 
bee; use much of it results from benign motives. 

A recent study by the Committee for Economic Development confirms 
the gravity of the problem. The suidy found a substantial "reality gap" 
between the way students and parents view preparedness and the wav 
employers and college officials view it: "To put it succinctly, the current 
crop of students and their parents are deluding themselves. This points 
up the real necessity of enlisting and informing .\merican parents about 
what employers and higher education institutions expect . . . Until this 
gap is closed, little progress can be made in ensuring that America has 
a truly educated workforce."'" It is astonishing that the CKD study does 
not unequivocally icientif\' grades and report cards, which are controlled 
by .schools, as the major source of the "realitv gap." 

Qjnclu.sion 

Th.-' inescapable realitv is that the information problems ol |)ublic educa- 
ti(/u are inherent in government operation of schools. As long as educa- 
tion is pro\ided by govei nnient, eveiT aspect of it is a public policy, lo 
lie re.solved by a legislative body (including .school boards) or b\' public 
officials. Unless we are willing to accept their actions without public 
atcountability, the information system must inform the public about 
student achievement, the costs of education, the terms and conditions 
of educational employment, school board policies and practices on doz- 
ens of controversial social i.ssucs, .school purchasing policies, parent and 
student grievance procedurc-s, and .so on ad infinitum. N'o existing institu- 
tion can pre.sent this mass of changing information in usable form, and 
citizens tould not absorb and act upon the information even if it were 
.somehow made a\ailabk' to them. 

In practice, the information that becomes available is usually prepared 
by the producers of education ;uul sencs their interests and objectives. 
The basic le.s.son to be learned from the Canuell report is about informa- 
tion, not testing or educational achievenien:. (.lanneil was not an educa- 
tor or a test expert. Educ ationally speaking, he was an intelligent lavman. 
1 lis report, however, raises hard questions about the experts, such as the 
lens of thousands of proie.ssors of echication. Clearly, in the face of 
massive educational dece|)tion over a long pei iod ol linie, thev did not 
conlribule to public awareness ol'the i.ssues he rai.sed. Similarlv, Cannell's 
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charges demonstrated tfie inability of" education l eporters to assess claims 
about education by government officials. 

Tlie effort to focus responsibility for false inf"ormatit)n on the testing 
companies diverts attention from media failure and from the fact that 
the testing debacle is only one example of a much largei" problem. 
C^annell's charges surprised many people, but hard-nosed candor about 
educational achievement would have been the real surprise. Parties who 
generate and disseminate information do so in ways that piu themselves 
in the best possible light. This is the general rule, regardless of whethei- 
the parties ai e in the public or the private sector. Partly for this reason, 
the pnipo.sal by )ohn E. Chubb and Terry M. Moe that governineiu 
establish Parent lnformatit)n (-enters to help parents choose schools 
wi.sclv is highly unrealistic."* The i.ssue that remains is whether a market 
.svstein oi' education would provide a superioi- educational information 
.system. 
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iiasimu h as a niai kct systoin of i-diuation ciocs not exist. \vf cannot 



be certain what kind of information s\steni would i-nu-rge from 



.JLit. N'e\ertliek'ss. we know a great deal about information s\steins 
associated witli pri\ ate-sc( tor seiTices; in the absence of reasons to antici- 
pate' different outcomes, we can expect similar information systems to 
c-mei ge in a market svstem of education. 

h is essential to a\c)id comparing the im])erfect information svstem 
associated with public education to an ideal but nonexistent information 
system under a market approach. To avoid such a misleading compari- 
son, we must take into ai'-ount the pc)siti\e and negative features of both 
systems. Essentially, we will hv comparing the information problems of 
markets to the information problems of politics. Such a compari.son 
rt.cals several stiiking differences e\en though rc-liabie information is 
essential in botli svstems. 

In a market system, prices instead of votes pro\ide the information 
consumers and pr< iduc-ers use to make decisions. When we bu\ goods oi- 
seirices. prices tc-11 us what we ha\-e to gi\e up. If a c ai- costs S !().()()(). \ou 
Iia\e a good idea of the goods and sc-nic es vou must forgo to own the 
car. This information enai)les \c)u to decide whether or not to bu\- it. 
Now contrast this sittiation with the costs of pui)lic- education — the costs 
to ourselvc-s. not to goveiimient. The funds lor public cchic ation are 
deri\c-d from loc al, state, and federal taxc-s. Vhv federal government and 
the stales espec ialK diaw upon se\eial diffeienl taxes to laise the i'e\c'- 
nues for educ ation. Most of these taxes, suc h as income and sales laxc-s. 
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arc spent for several g()\erninent senices. and the amounts for each 
senice are not disagc[regated. taxpayer by taxpayer. C;onsequentlv, tax- 
payers do not have the \aguest idea of how nuich they are pa\ ing from 
their own funds for public education, hievitably. the thinking is that "the 
government pays"— and for "free public education" at that! 

ft would be difficult to overestimate the implications of this situation. 
Since taxpayers do not know how nnich they are paving from their own 
pockets for pul)lic education (or collectively, as pointed out in Chapter 
()). they lack information al)()ui the desirabilitv of alternatives to it. As 
Thomas Hobl>es, Kngland's most renowned political philosopher, once 
conuuented, "It is easy to see the benefit of such darkness, and to whom 
it accrueth," 

Information needs in politics and markets differ drastically. This di.s- 
tinction is clearly applicable to education. L'nder a market svstem, par- 
ents would compare schools within their attendance area. E.s.sentiallv, 
thev would ha\e to decide whether their children would be better sened 
by .school A. B, C, or D. L'nder |)ublic education, children are as.signed 
to schools on a geographical basis; hence parents have no need to 
compare .schools unless they are considering a change of residence. This 
situation is not significantly affected b\ iegi.slation or .school district 
policies that purport to provide parents with a choice of pul>lic .schools.' 

To ilhrstrate the differences, let us u\ to \ i.suali/.e how a highlv contro- 
versial i.ssiie in public .schools would be resolved imder a market svstem. 

example is the New ^ork Citv Board of Kducation policv, adopted 
KebniarvL'T, 1991 , making condoms available, free of charge and withoiu 
requiring parental con.sent, in .New York Citv high schools. One rea.son 
for choosing (his example is the intensity of feeling about it. C.learlv, 
many opponents of Condoms in the .schools would enroll their children 
in .schools that did not offer condoms, if .such .schools were available and 
affordable-. 

I'he deci.sion to provide condoms in the New York Citv high .schools 
was preceded by a lengthv internal study. In 1987 the .school district 
eslabli.shed an advi.son connnittee on health education. At that time and 
.subse(|uentlv, ihe incidenc e of AID.S was rising dramalicallv in New Wn l. 
This was not (he main reason win the coirtmiiiee was established, hut it 
assmned increasing imporiand- with Ihe pa.s.sage of time. The connnittee 
heaid from .several ex|KMts and interest gioiijjs before submitting its 
report. The proposal to make condoms a\ailal)le w.is onl\ one of its 
several reconnnendations: however, when the chaud-llor o( the New 
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York City s( hools expressed support for it, the proposal attracted national 
attention. Even before the proposal was on the board's agenda, reporters 
for the Xnv York Times called the seven board members to elicit their 
views on the issue. The 7Vm« subsequently published several articles that 
re\ealed the deep divisions on the issue among board members and in 
the city generallv. Articles on the issue were published in the national 
media as well. 

The board held a public hearing on the proposal on Februan' 6, 1991. 
As noted in Chapter 2, hundreds of persons sought to address the board 
at the hearing. Those who did, and many others who did not speak at 
the hoard meeting, expressed a multitude of conflicting positions. The 
board adopted condom availabilit>' by a 4-S vote in Februaiy, but contro- 
versy over the policy erupted again in July. At that time, a majority of the 
board expressed support for a policy of allowing parents to opt out of 
the program, hi tmn school chancellor Joseph Fernandez charged that 
the board was undermining the policy it had previously agreed upon. ' 
The controversy has continued since then and is frequently cited as a 
reason to change the structure and membership of the board. 

Suppose an educational market system existed in New York City. 
Schools that wished to do so could make condoms available on whatever 
basis thev deemed appropriate. Such action might be noted as a news 
item, just as the availability of any unusual product or senice might he 
regarded as news. Parents could put as much or as little importance on 
it as thev wished, without imposing their views on others. There would 
be no need lo wait until the next election— or the next t%vo or three 
elections— to assess public reaction. This example points up an impor- 
tant advantage of a market system over public education: in a market 
svstem mistakes are likely to be corrected more promptly. Suppose con- 
dom availability prevailed, but unimpeachable evidence demonstrated 
that the policv led to increases in student sexual activity, and thus in 
the incidence Of teenage pregnan(y and AIDS, hi the public schools, 
proponents of the policy would face political embarrassment . especially 
in futme elections. Private schools in a market system might he embar- 
rassed also, hut they coidd more easily focus on the futme instead of 
()eing forced to defend their past policies. Alnu)st immediatelv, private 
schools could change their instructional materials, teacher assignments, 
and student programs geared to condom availability; in the public 
schools, these changes would lace a host of procedmal, regulaton'. and 
political obstacles. One ma\ not like this conclusion, but the underlying 
principle is hardlv debatable. Private producers in market systems utilize 
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and responci to new information more rapidlv anci more effectively than 
governments as producers.' 

The Role of Advertising 

The evils of advertising are often cited as a reason not to adopt a market 
system of education. Educational huckster would entice parents to en- 
roll tlieir children in poor 'chools. Because the harmful consequences 
might not show up for several years, exposure of false advertising would 
be especially diflicull, perhaps impossible before irreparable damage was 
done. 

The concerns af)Out advertising underscore the importance of 
avoiding a double standard of judgment. In the first place, the public 
school establishment advertises extensively on behalf of public educa- 
tion. For several vears, the most prominent educational advertisement 
on a regular basis has been a weeklv cohnnn in the Sundav Xno York 
Titm's sponsored by the American Federation of Teachers. This weekly 
advertisement, usually commentaiy by AFT President Albert Shiriker, 
promotes public education with as little regard for objectivity as the worst 
examples of commercial advertising. Not to be outdone, the National 
Education Association also advertises extensiveh', extolling the benefits 
of public education and deciying the evils of any alternative to it. E\en 
before these forms of advertising emerged, public school organizations 
used advertising to promote enrollments in public schools.' 

In anv event, it would be imrealistic to consider the role of advertising 
in a market s\stem but to ignoie its equally important role in politics. 
After all, public education-is dependent on the election of public officials 
supportive of it, and advertising is routinely used to elect such officials. 
Is adverlis g for candidates for public office more informative and more 
objective than advertising for conniiercial products or senicesr Any such 
claim would be difficult to sustain. 

In recent years, the quality of political advertising has emerged as an 
issue in its own right. In a 1990 address, (iovernor Michael S. Dukakis, 
the 1988 Democratic candidate for president, inged Eastern European 
nations "not to import a troubling new development in our democratic 
tradition — namelv, the increasingly shallow natiu'e of electoral cam- 
paigns that trivialize important issues in the sen'ice of image making."' 
The point made b\' (loveriior Dukakis transcends candidates or parties, 
or any partic ular political office. Political candidates at all levels ol'gov- 
erinnent as well as editorial writers, coliunnists, and academics have 
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(.'xprcsscci similar concci ns. Political advertising is probably less inlonna- 
tiif and less restricted by factual considerations tban commercial adver- 
tising. Advertising for most connnercial products or seivices is intended 
to appeal to repeat buyers who would object to tactic s that are often taken 
for granted in political advertising. Whether or not political advertising is 
less informative and less scnijjiilous than regular commercial advertising, 
advertising plavs a similar role in both sectors: the same producers of 
advertising function in both sectors and follow the same techniques in 
both. 

The use of focus groups illustrates this point. Kssentially, a focus group 
consists of a cross-section of a target audience. The target audience may 
be senior citizens, teenagers, vuppies. housewives, blacks, whatever. The 
group is brought together for an informal, luisiructured discussion of 
topics of interest to the advertisers. For example, the Rt-publican presi- 
dential election camj^aign in 19H8 relied heavily on results gleaned from 
focus groups: the much discussed politic al advertisement featin ing (iov- 
ernor Dukakis's parole of Willie Horton was based on focus grouj) discus- 
sions. Bv the same tciken. man\- other issues and themes emphasized by 
both parlies in the canipaign were based on inten iews with focus groups. 

Paradoxicallv. the views expressed in focus groups have often resulted 
from information disseminated by the media. In effect, the media influ- 
ence attitudes and opinions; political candidates use these attitudes and 
views in formulating policy objectives and campaign strategy-. Kducation 
is not immune to this process. For examjile. (lOP.VC. a Republican 
political action committee, concluded that public school choice was a 
winning political issue on the basis of focirs group discussions. The 
committee produced a video with supporting materials for Republican 
congressional c andidates. The pic)jecl was (lOP.VC's first effort to identify 
winning issues for Republican canciidales. Significantly, no analyst knowl- 
edgeable about the educ ational issue's was consulted at any stage of this 
project.'' Subseciuent events have confirmed that public school choice 
has no potential to generate significant educational improvement.' It 
would be dilfic ult to lincl a more- telling example of the f luility of tn ing 
lo ac hic-\c' educ ational reform through conventional political processes. 

(iiacios and Ri-poi t Caids iiikUt a Market Sy.stcm 

Ai liist glance, it appears that grades and report caids would be less 
informative undei a niarkc-t systcMu than undc-r public educ ation. Public 
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schools need not he concerned ahoiu losing c lients o\'er low grades; 
private schools in a market system would presumably be much more 
vulnerable on this issue. 

These legitimate considerations would be overshadowed by the role 
of" competiticn in a market system. True, schools that are not effective 
would tiy to conceal the fact. On the other hand, efVective schools would 
have strong incentives to expose the deficiencies ()f ineffective .schools. 
Under the.se circumstances, .schools would not be able to deceive parents 
over a long period of time. Even if the parents were deluded, employers 
and echicational institutions at higher levels would not be, at least foi" 
ver\' long. In other words, although schools in a market system would 
have incentives to conceal their ineffectiveness, they would also have 
incentives to reveal poor senice by other schools. Eor this reason, a 
market .system would provide a corrective force that does not exist under 
public education. 

At the pre.sent time, most private sc hools are denominational ones. 
This limits their ability to publicize the deficiencies of public schools. 
Schools for profit would not be detei red for this reason. If such .schools 
are allowed to compete, we can expect more- \ igorous c ritic ism of both 
public and nonprofit schools. 

There is one additional reason to anticipate more realistic grades and 
report cards under a maikei. system. .Scliools in a market system would 
have a strong interest in dampening unrealistic expectations. Otherwise, 
thev would be c riticized for not reaching anticipated levels of achieve- 
ment. To a\oid such criticism, schools would have to point out the 
negative factors thai affect student achievement. The sc hool that prom- 
ised admission to an Ivv League college would have to deliver. 

.■\s a mattei- of interest, the most extensive comparison of public to 
Catholic schools concludes that "(Irades are an especiallv prominent 
deteiminant of diopping out of Catholic- schools. ""^ fhis conclusion 
raises some doubts about the allegations that a market system would 
exacerbate grade inflation. On the one hand, it is allc-ged that private- 
schools will maiiuain students by grade inflation. On the other hand, 
private schools aic criticized for [Mishing their failures into the public 
schools. The private sc hools would hardly do so if they were trving to 
maintain their enrollments b\ grade inflation. Significantlv. Catholic 
schools have not introduced less rigorous courses in order to maintain 
eiuoUmenis. Their refusal to do so also suggests that the fcai oi gtaclc 
inflation in a market svsiem is probably exaggerated. As we have seen. 
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gnidf inflation is an t-xisiing problem in public schools; the suggestion 
that it would be a more serious one in a market svstem seems to be based 
on a double standard of judgment. Furthermore, to the extent that 
standaiflized tests are used to a.ssess student progie.ss. competition be- 
tween schools would expose grade infhition as a means of" recruiting 
'itudents. 

The preceding discussion of grades is consistent with information 
theon. Such theoiy emphasizes the tendency of information producers 
to disseminate information that seiTes their interests, and to ignore or 
deemphasize information that does not. This tendency is eyident at even' 
leyel of goyernment as well as in the private sector. Janet A. Weiss and 
Judith K. (irulx'i- repoi ted in 1981 that eveiy aspect of federal education 
statistics was heayily influenced by political and bureaucratic consider- 
ations. '' The L' .S. Department of Education was able to get data from the 
states only if the states (onclitticd that it was safe for them to release the 
data. Data relevant to controversial policies or to oiucomes were not 
collected, in fact, were deliberateh avoided. For instance, despite the 
billions spent for conipen.satoiT education, the Department of Education 
has veiT little useful data on its effectiveness. Congressional mandates 
that local school districts provide "appropriate objective measmements 
. . . foi- evaluation anmiallv" are simply ignored on a large scale. The 
Department of Education could not enforce the requirement even if it 
tried, which is an unlikely event to begin with. In short, the lack of 
information in grades and report cards is not an aberration or the result 
of a plot to deceive parents; it is the normal oiucoine of anv government- 
sponsored information svstem. 

Representative Ckneniment and Information Issues 

When our nation was founded, the scope of government was vei"v nariow; 
as the scope has expanded, it has become nunc dilficult for citizens to 
monitor an\ one area of public policv. Oiti/ens are capable of under- 
standing educational policv, but it is practically impossible for them to 
monitor thousands of loc.il, state, and federal statutes and regulations. 
Even if media analyses were jewels of lucidity and insight, citizens" lack 
of time and interest would still be an insuperable obstacle to a compre- 
hensiye imderstaiuiing of educational policv. 

Public opinion regards the burden of peisuasion to be on the advo- 
cates of a market system; insofar as information issues are relevant, the 
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biiidcii should he on the existing svstciii. In England, as in tin- I'liited 
States, deiiioci atif i cpi"csentati\e govei'nnient eineiged when the scope 
of'govei nnient was much more limited than it is today, hi fact, there was 
\en.- little government as we think of it today in seventeeiith-centuiy 
England.'" Most .seiTices considered "piibhc" today were not cai i ied out 
hv government employees but b\' coiiti actois who l elied on lusei" charges 
to defray their costs. For instance, most roads and bi idges wei e financed 
this way, not by tax revenues. Of coiuse, who leceived the l ights and 
what tliey chaiged weie matters of coiicei n, l>iit the users were in a 
bettei" position to monitoi- providers than taxpayei's weie to monitor 
government agencies. At the same time, citi/.ens were Ix'tter able to 
Control govei iiineiits that were extremely limited in scope l)y coiitempo- 
ran' standards. 

My point is not to denigrate democratic repre.sentaiive goveinnient 
l)ut to emphasi/.e the importance of limited government if democratic 
representative government is to function effectively. Pul>lic education is 
onh- one of thoii.sands of functions that have Ijeen added to government 
since our nation was lounded; however, few if any of ihe others impo.se 
such a heavy informational burden on citizens or officials. If citi/en 
control of government requires limiting gove' imieni's functions, public 
education is a prime candidate lor transfer to the private .sector. 

-\s Anthony Downs cogently explained in 19.")7, we earn our income 
in one field but spend it over a wide range of products and sen ices." 
Inasmuch as time is a limited resource, we cannot hope to l>e as well 
informed over each area of consumption as we are in our role as produc- 
ers. Furthermore, our producer roles are usually more important to us 
than any single consumer role. Even while their children are attending 
school, most parents devoie more time to information about their own 
producer roles ilian to ain- one of their consimier activities, such as 
education. 

Putting aside the folklore of education, it would be irrational for most 
parents to devote a great deal of time to getting educatie-nal information, 
either for voting ])urpo.ses or to influence educational policy. The- infor- 
mation recpiired is not just about education; it must al.so include iiiforina- 
tion about how others think or can l)e persuaded to think and act on 
the educational i.ssues. .Mter all, l)eiug well informed on ediicutional 
policy is futile unless inauv others are al.so well inlbrmed and motivated 
to act in concert. 

Being informed about policies involves rost.s; the costs of just the lime 
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in\olved ma\' be prohibiti\e. Foi" this reascjn. most citizens ha\e strong 
disinct-ntives to be well informed about public policies. The reason helps 
to explain why go\ernnients continually enact policies that benefit a 
small group of producers at the expense of niost citizens as consumers. 
If consumers arc not aware of how they are disadvantaged b\' producer 
benefits, they will not object, and political leaders need not be concerned 
about consumer reactions to them. On man\' issues, citizens who are not 
well informed and who are indifferent to the issues constiuue a majorit\' 
of the voters; because their votes depend on irrele\ant factors, political 
campaigns likewise emphasize the.se factors. As Downs points out, "Onlv 
a few citizens can rationally attempt to influence the formation of each 
goscrpmeiif policy; for most, it is irrational to know an\thhig about 
fornuilation of e\cn those policies \.hich affect them ... In general, 
the economic decisions of a rational go\ernment are biased against 
consumei s and in favor of producers." '- 

fames L. Payne has pro\ided some dramatic e\idence that supports 
Downs's conclusion. Payne studied the testimcjny of 1,060 witnesses at 
fourteen congiessional hearings on spending programs. The witnesses 
testified as follows: 

1.014 suppoi ted the spending pnjgram 
7 opposed the spending program 
39 did not fa\()r or oppo.se the progi am 
145:1 ratio of witnesses in fa\ ()i- to witnesses opposed to the 
spending program. 

Payne also found that 6!^ percent of tlie witnesses weie govermneni 
officials. Most of the others were lobb\ists for interest groups; manv of 
the.se weic foimer g()\-ei-nment officials and were subsidized bv federal 
funds in their '■pri\ate" capacitA." 

.Mthough Payne did not focirs on education, his ■.•nal)sis is dearh' 
applicable to il. The (lommittee for Kducation Fimding (CKF) illirstrales 
this point. Founded in 1969, CF.K is a coalition devoted primarily lo 
ledeial finuiing of educational piograms authoiized bv Congress. Its 
1992 membership was as follows: 

AFl.-CK) 

.American .Association foi" (^oimseling an.d Development 

.Amei i( an .Association of ( ilassificd .Scliool Kmpl()\ccs 

American .Association of Colleges for Teachei' F.ducatioii 
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American Association of (A)nniumity and Junior Clollef^es 
American Association of Educational Scnice Agencies 
American Association of School Administrators 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
American Association of University Professors 
American (-oimcil on Education 
.-\jnencan Educational Research Association 

American Federation of State, (A)imtv and Mimicipal Employees 

American t'ederation of Teachers 

American Lihraiy Association 

American School Food Scnice Association 

American \'ocational Association 

Association foi" Educational (^onnnunications and Technolog\- 

Association of American Publishers 

Association of American l.'niversiti<'s 

Association of ProprietaiT ( Colleges 

(California (".omnumity Colleges 

Oalifornia State University 

(Career (Colleges Association 

(".itv University of New ^brk 

The (College Entiance Examination Board 

(Cooperative Education Association 

(Coinicil for American Private Education 

(Coinicil for Educational Developmeni and Research 

The (Council for Exceptional (Childi-en 

(Council of (Chief State School Ol'ficers 

(Coinicil of (Iraduaie Schools 

The (Coinicil of the (Ireat (City Schools 

Detroit Board of Education 

( ;e( >rge t o \vi 1 U 1 1 i\e rsi ty 

IiUernational (Coiiinnmications Industries Association 
International Reading Association 
Michigan Department of Education 
MilitaiA' hnpacted Schools Association 

National Association for Ec|iial Opportunity in Higher Education 
National Association of (College Admission (Counselors 
National Association of Elementars' School Princ ipals 
National Association of Fcdeial Education Piogiaiii 
Administrators 
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National Assoc iation of Fcck'ially Impac ted Schools 
National Association of" Independent Colleges and I'liiversities 
National Association of School Psychologists 
National Association of Secondary' School Principals 
National Asscx iation of State Boards of" Education 
National Association of" State Directors of" Special Education 
National Association of" State Directors of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education (Consortium 
National Association of Stale Scholarship and Cirant Programs 
National Association of State I'niver.sities and Land Cirant 
Colleges 

National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

National Coimcil of Educational Opportiniity Associations 

National Council of Higher Education Loan Piograms, inc. 

National (A)uncil of Teachers of Mathematics 

National Education Association 

National School Boards Association 

National Vocational Agricultural Teachers" Assoc iation, Inc. 

New York State Department of Education 

New \brk University 

Ohio Department of Education 

Princeton L'niversity 

Rochester Citv School District 

Society of School Librarians International 

Texas Education Agency 

I'nited States Student Association 

l'niversity and College Labor Education Association 

(Iraduate School of Education/University of California at 

Bc-rkeley 
l'niversity of Miami 
I'liiversitv of Michigan 
I'niversiiv of South Carolina 
Washington State Education Agency," 

With its own full-time stalL Cl'K lobi)ic-s for federal appropriations 
lor education, It maintains a constant presence in Congress through 
publications, briefings, seminars, awards, and other ac tivities c liarac teris- 
lic of efforts to influenc e Congress. I hese activities supplement those 
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sponsored dirertlv by C.V.V member organizations. Some of'tbeso organi- 
zations are private schools and companies that sell to the education 
market, but none lepieseuts taxpayeis or educational consumeis. 

What resources are available in the nation's capital to represent con- 
siniier interests? The National PTA was a member of'C.KF imtil 1991-92, 
when it withdrew over the dues it was required to pay. Significantly, 
the P r.\ has never differed from the NKA on a major policy issue — a 
devastating commentan- on its subordination of consimier to producer 
interests.' ' The other policy organizations in the Washington area thai 
osiensiblv represent consiunei s or taxpavers include the following: 

.American Enterprise Institiue 
American Legislative Exchange Ooimcil 
Americans for C^hoice in P'.ducation 
Cato Institute 

(atizcns for a Soimd Econonu 
Free (Congress Foundation 
Heritage Foundation 
National Taxpavers I'nion. 

With few if anv exceptions, none of tliest organizations employs ftill- 
time staff devoted to education; collecii\ely, their resources devoted to 
it aie minuscule compaied to the educational producer resoinces de- 
voted to media and political action. The disparity underscores Dowiis's 
point that our political svsieni is more responsive to producers tlian to 
coiisinners. In market s\stems, however, eonsimiers need not persuade 
a hu ge ninnber of voters to take ac tion. I'sually, cooperativ e action w ith 
other consmners is not necessan: producers respond to the wishes of 
small groups of consumers, acting spontaneously and individually. This 
fact gives the individual consmner in a market system leverage that is not 
available to voters in the political system. Partly for this reason, market 
svstems are sometimes deemed systems of continuous representation. 
Cionsmners can express their wishes continually, instead of inter niittently 
at long inteiTals that favor the organized producers. 

Asc ertaining "llic Will of the People" 

In recent vc-ars, political scientists have debated the rationale for demo- 
ciatic reprcseniativc goveinmeni. Is deniociatic icprescii' uive govern- 
ment |ustific-d l)ecause it is "the will ol the people"? Or is its jtistification 
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that c itizens have the tight to change their government officials if they 
wish to do so? The "popuUst" position contends that legislative bodies 
can and do reveal ■"the \vill of the people" and this is the raison d'etre 
for our system of government. The "liberal" position is that no system 
of voting and majoritv rule efficientlv and fairh- reflects the will of the 
people on policy issues. If all the different positions on issues are pre- 
sented for vote, no position can achieve a majority; if the nmnber of 
policv positions is reduced in order to make it possible to achieve a 
legislative majority, the reduction will be unfair to the adherents of the 
positions excluded from legislative consideration. In the liberal view the 
right to change oiu- government leaders is the justification for democratic 
represeiuative government. 

Among political theorists, the liberal position is the most widely ac- 
cepted. To understand why, consider again the controversy over con- 
doms in the schools, .\lthough we do not (and cannot under political 
determination) know the precise bieakdown of opinion on the i.ssue, let 
us a.ssume it to be as follows: 



'7 of citizens I'olicv position 

'20 no availability under any circumstances 

1.") availabilitv only with parental con.sent 

10 avaiiabilir\ only with .sex education einph.xsizing 

abstinence 

10 availability onh' with parental con.sent and sex 

education emphasizing abstinence 
l.'j availability withoiu restrictions of any kind 

5 availability only after inteniew with guidance 

counselor on dangers of improtected .sex 
10 availabilitv withoiu parental consent biu with 

sex education emphasizing that all lifestyles de- 

senc respect 

availability onh in .senior high school 
availabilitv from .seventh grade with restrictions 
."i availahilit\ from .seventh grade, no reslriciions. 



riiis list does not include all the policic-s that citizens might support. 
Note- also that if their preierred policv is not adoplc-d, citi/etis" fallback 
positions ma\ diilei as nuicli as their lirst-choirc- positiotis do. .Main 
citizens who support condotn a\ailabilitv with certain conditiotis tnav 
ptc-ler no availabilit\- if the conditiotis catttiot he fulfilled. 
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In this situation, what is the will of the people on making condonis 
av ailable in the schools? There is none, at least if the phrase refers to a 
position preferred by most citizens; despite the rhetoric of representative 
government, legislative outcomes often diverge widely from what most 
citizens would choose, hi the example at hand, the optimal resolution 
of the educational policy issue is only one of several positions on it. To 
achieve a legislative majority, it is necessan to negotiate with supporters 
of several positions. Inevitably, the compromises reached deviate from 
the optimal resolution of the problem. To assume that the eventual 
resolution rellects the will of the people is to ignore the legislative 
dvnamics; a majoritv mav have agreed to a policv they detest to avoid an 
even worse policv. or in exchange for support on an unrelated issue. 

A market svstcni of education woidd avoid the futile political effort to 
ascertain "the will of the people" on thousands ot educational issues."' 
While I am mindful of the dangers of analog)', let me suggest one that 
illustrates this important point. When we buy an automobile, we do not 
inquire into the following issues: 

the terms and conditions of employment of auto workers 
whether the carmaker utilizes site-based management 
whether the carmaker adopts merit pay 
the carmaker's management sti iicture 

the efficiency of the carmaker, as distinguished from the effi- 
ciency of its cars 
the carmaker's procediues for dealing with subcontractors 
the carmaker's pension plan 
whether the carmaker uses "pe<'r review" 
how the carmaker finances its operations. 

I hesi- aic only a lew of the problems ue ignore in buying an automo- 
bile. We compare and choose among cars, not the policies under which 
thcv are manufactured. In contrast, because education is provided by 
govermneni. hundreds of issues that are ignored in hitying automobiles 
must be resolved by legislative bodies. If education were provided 
through a niarki't svstem. most of these issui's would also be ignored by 
legislators. 

In addition to leduciug the total amount ol information required, a 
market system of education would render it feasible to ascertain the will 
ol tiu' pi'ople on the issues lhal are pii'senled lo them. .Xfter all. we know 
the will of the people as it relates to Kdsels and Tovotas. .Similarly, we 
would know the will of the people on educ.itional services offered 
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through a market system — not perfectly and not without qualification, 
hut nuich more comprehensively and accuratelv than is possible imder 
]iublic education. The market would provide this information on a daiU' 
basis, not confirsed b\- an ovenvhelining mass of data and issues best left 
to producers. It is ludicrous to contend that parents would lack the 
information to choose .schools wi.selv while assuming that thev ha\ e the 
information to choose wi.sely among .scores of candidates for public office 
and thoirsands of legislati\e propo.sals relating to public education. 

Educational Information in the Transition Period 

In man\ situations, political dynamics simply rule out anv consideration 
of desirable policies. The ab.sence of large nioiietarv rewards in public 
education is an obstacle to its impro\-enient. hut the issue is not discussed 
in the ]3oliticaI arena — and probably caiuu)t he in a sensible wav. To put 
it bliuuh-. it ma>' never be in the interests of an\' candidate or party to 
raise certain basic i.ssues. There may be no wrongdoing b\- anvone, vet 
critical policv i.ssues are often not articulated, let alone resolved in a 
more .satisfactoi-v wa\. 

.-\s long as the debate over educational reform is limited politicallv 
to secondaiT i.ssues. educators welcome inc ieased media and political 
attention. Siippo.sedh-. this will lead to progress. In ])ractice, it leads to 
more postiuing and wheel spinning. Increased attention to education 
since publication of ,\ Salion <il Risk in 1983 demonstrates that more 
attention to education does not nece.s.sarily residt in wi.ser educational 
policies. 

As previoirsly noted, I do not antici])ate any change in media siruciiu e 
or dynamics. The strateg)' required is not lo change the media; it is to 
articidate the ]iroblems of producer domination within the existing 
fianu'work of media co\(.'ragc. To do .so. we nuist recogni/e that the 
information problenps of mo\ ing to a market .system of education dif fer 
slrucluralK' fioin the problems that would ari.se under such a svsteni. To 
mo\e toward a market s\stem, consumers must be able to counter the 
producers in the medi. and in legislati\'e ])roceedings. For e\er\ ])ro- 
ducei news conference, pre.ss release, or expert witness, the consumers 
nurst ha\-e an eflecti\e response. Ideally, the consumer oi gani/ations 
would he prepared to take the i!iiliati\-e. not niereh- respond to ])roducer 
initiati\es ,is liie need arises. 

.■\s we ha\c seen, howe\cr, the organizations thai ie])reseiu educa- 
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tional roiisumeis lack the icsouices to compete with the educational 
prodiic ei s for media and legislative attention. Basic changes in phihin- 
ihropv and in educational policy organizations are essential to reduce 
the disparity, hut this is only part of the proiilem. It is also necessan 
to minimize the progovcrnment bias in the policy organizations that 
supposedly repiesent consumers. 

In Washington there is constant interchange between government 
and policv organizations. Federal ofticials who leave government often 
wi.sh to rctui ii to it, or hope to be funded by it in some wav. Frequently , 
thest interests undermine their effectiveness as policy analysis. For in- 
stance, as an analy.st employed by the Heritage Foimdation, William ). 
Beiuictt is not likelv to be critical of his own performance as U.S. secretan 
of Education. Furtbennore, in view of his desire to iim for elective office, 
his anab.ses undei staiulably avoid criticism of the con.stituencies and 
organizations that sene as bis political and (iuancial base. In this respect, 
the situation ilhrstrates a problem that goes far beyond any individual. 1 
cite Bennett to illustrate a pattern, not to ( l iticize him for taking advan- 
tage of his opportunities. 

F.sseiitiallv, there are two problems. One is organizing and ii.nding 
the ( on.simier presence. The other is eii.sin ing its integi ity as a consiuuer 
pre.sence. The establishment of such a presence should include safe- 
guards against potential conflic ts of interest. For instance, the compensa- 
tion arrangements might include payments to a pension finid that would 
lie forfeited if the employee- l etiirned to government seivice or acc epted 
a po.sition allied with producer intei esis. In other words, the eniploynient 
arrangements nuist reflect the organization's purpose. Dozens of organi- 
zations ctirrentlv claim to rc-pie.sent educational consimiers, Inu none 
has adopted adecpiate .safeguards again.st producei influence. 

Significantlv, the L'.S. Office- of Fducation was established in IXC)? as 
an inforntation agenc v. I'ropo.sals to improve its information .senices are 
made frequentlv: as recently as 1991 a prc\stigious conuni.ssion [.Moposed 
a .s\stem of e ducational indic ators that would monitor our educational 
progress or lack therc-of. llie al).sc-nce of .•iuch a system is e.spc-cialiv 
i c-niarkable in vic-w of the governanc e sti uctnre oi education. Inasnuic h 
as education is primarilv a state and local resporisibility, one- might 
suppo.se that the federal government would not in- inhil)itc-d in providing 
critical inlormation on a distric t-bv-district l)asis. The fac t that it does not 
do so, and nevei has, should gi\e us pause. True, some' oi the iniorination 
disseminated bv the Department of Kduc ation is about programs that 
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ha\c' conj^ifssioiial or presidential sponsorship, so we can expect the 
department to treat tlieni j^cntly. Even so, tiie nonthreatening nature of" 
information about public education seems anonialoirs. The reason lor it 
is that the same producer clout that elects state and local officials is 
reflected in federal |)olitics as well. Partly for this reason, reliance on 
government for information is as risky as reliance on it to protect educa- 
tional consumers. 

Cioncliision 

L ltimately the information argument for public education is that parents 
can evaluate school (iiiality but prefer not to invest the re.som ces, mainh 
time, to the proce.s.s. In.stead, parents ])refer to delegate the re.sponsibiliiv 
for monitoring educational qiialit\ to government. This is what we do 
with res])ect to drugs and potentially dangeroirs a])])liances and equip- 
ment. Theoretically, we could rely on market forces for ])r()tection, but 
reliance on government despite its ini]jerfections mav be preferable. 
C.eneralh' s])eaking, however, the arginnent for regulation is le.ss applica- 
ble to .sc hools than to drugs, to cite just one example. The average citi/en 
is not equip])ed, technically or financially, to monitor the side effects of 
drugs. .-\ plausible (though not neces.sarily decisive) argument can be 
made that it is more efficient tc> delegate such tes;ing to goveriunent 
agencies that can provide the nece.s.saiy resoiuces at a low cost pcv 
tax])ayer. 

(Hearlv, this argument does not justifv government ])ro\ision of a 
sei-sic e as distinguished from gcnernment regulation of it. (".cnernnient 
does not ]jroduce drugs or automobiles or nianv other ]jotentiaII\' harm- 
ful ])rc)duc ts and .senices. Furthermore, deficient .schools are not lethal, 
as are dc-fic ient drugs or automobiles. The- risks to educational consumer 
are le.ss and can he a.s.se.ssed |)eriodically long befori' thev pose anv 
permanent harm. 

It is not feasible here to delineate all the informational problems that 
would disappear or emerge under a market system. Both proponents 
and opponents of a market .svstem have expre.s.sed .some sillv arguments 
on the.se maiteis, but let me siimmari/e the major points to i)eat in mind. 

1. Most disc u.ssions of parcMiial choice compieteh ignore ihe lit- 
erature on consumer behavior. This suggests that the posi- 
tions aic l)asecl on iiilei ests, not on nbjcc ti\c auahsis of how 
parents would choose a school. 
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2. The more intense the competition, the more likely it is that 
a lark of" information on the part of any particular parents 
would not matter one way or the other. If competition is in- 
tense, producers cannot afford any gap in c]iialily or price 
between themselves and their competitors. 
'^. If schools are not tied to residence, parents ha\e greater 
freedom to choose where to live. .\ny information costs asso- 
ciated with choosing a school may he offset by savings in 
( hoosing a residence. I'nder the current system, some par- 
ents choose where to live b\ whether the neighborhood has 
a good school. If they are mistaken, or if the school's qualitv 
deteriorates, the family cannot ordinarily move to avoid an 
imdesirable school. .\ market system of schools would be 
more effective in dealing with this problem. 
1. I'nder a market svstem. the children of uncritical and imcar- 
ing parents would often benefit from the school clioices of 
parents who were deeplv concerned about schools, .\utomo- 
bile nuuuifactmers often incorporate safety features to at- 
tract a minority of careful buyers. .\s a result, all automobile 
buvers benefit from improvements stimulated In discriminat- 
ing buvers. The sanu- process wcnild take place in the school 
situation. The children of the most indifferent parents 
would probably be better sened bv a highly comiK-titi\c svs- 
tem of .schools than by the public school monopolv. 
."). (".enerallv speaking, parents wo.ild have more opportunitv to 
evaluate schools than anv other major product or service 
ihev buv. Information about schools would be readily avail- 
able from neighbors, church members, fellow employees, 
and otlier sources. We could also expect an increase in pri- 
vate information and advison seivices not beholden to any 
particular school. Kven in the absence of such possibilities, 
pareius would rarely be rec]uired to enroll their children for 
more than a year at a time. .\ jioor school for a year is al- 
wavs undesirable, but it is not an irremediable catastrophe-, 
f"). .\dvertising would be more iidlueiuial in publici/ing the 
availabilin of sc hools than in retaining their pupils. Patents 
who liavc- direct conlac t with sc hools are likelv to relv on 
iheii e\i>erience. not on achcrlising. when dec iding whether 
to keej) their c hildreii in a jjaiticular school. 
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7. Sc hools would piohalily bf nioix- f'oi lhright in informing par- 
fiits about the liandicaps facing tlu'ir childicn. Inasmuch as 
schools would h;- nioic likclv to be hfld atcountablf for 
poor educational pcrfoMnancc, thc-y would have a bigger 
stake in .jeing candid about the obstacles to ac hievement 
and the steps required to overcome them. 

8. Most, of the criticism of a market svsteni on informational 
grounds treats parental choice of .school as a one-shcjt, onc e- 
and-for-all decision. This is highlv unrealistic. If there were 
real competition, .schools would probably allow cli.s.sati.sfied 
parents to transfer their children without penalty, at least 
for a c ertain period of time after enrollment. Some private 
.schools ah ead)- offer this option, even in the ab.sence of a 
market .system.'' 

'.). .X market .svsten). would drastically reduce the information 
burden on parents, voters, arid government agencies. Be- 
c au.se parents would be able to ac t on the basis of their in- 
formation, thev would have more incentives to be informed; 
they would no longer he forced to reK' on protractecl, expen- 
sive, and uncertain politic al processes for improvement or re- 
dress of grievances. 
10. Public agencies, largely relieved of their responsibilities to 
produce education, could be more forthright in providing 
helpful information, especially in situations where low 
ac hievement is ciirrenth ob.sc ured out of consideration for 
producer interests. 

The changes listed do not inc lude the informational benefits to our 
political system. Under a market approach, parents as consumers instead 
of legislators and bureaucrac ies would monitor the c]ualit\- and costs of 
education. It is hardlv debatable that consumer monitoring of C(uality 
and costs is more effective than taxpayer monitoring of them. It is usually 
ineffic ient for individual tax[)avers to monitor the qiialitv and cost of 
government .services. If iiiefficiencies are found and eliminated, the 
savings to the individual taxpayer who identifies them are miturscule 
compared to the costs of identif\ ing 'hem. In contrast, consiuners c an 
l)enefit immediately bv monitoring the costs of senices they purc ha.se. 
The fac t that c itizens and legislators would be relieved of an informa- 
tional i)urclen wouUl be a significant advantage of a market approach: 
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the fewer puhlie semces to monitor, the more effectively they can he 
monitored. 

The information case for a market system of education seems espe- 
cially persuasive in v iew of the levels of consimier information ir. other 
fields. For example, many consumers lack good information on doctors 
and hospitals. This i.s especially serioirs in life-threatening emergency 
situations; quite often, individuals requiring emergency treatment could 
not use good information on providers even if they had it. Patients get 
information from friends aiid relatives, but the availability of such sources 
v aries, as does the quality of their advice. Despite all such informational 
problems in health care, eonsmners of health care exercise choice of 
provider, (lousumers can buy into plans that restrict their choice, but 
this is itself a consmner choice. The facts imderscore an im()ortant point 
about a market system of education: we should avoid insisting on levels 
of consiuner information and sophistication that do not prevail in other 
seiTices in which choice of produc er is taken for granted. 

Kven under a market svstem, some educational issues would remain 
on the political agenda, and some new ones would be added to it. Overall, 
however, education would become less prominent as a political and social 
issue. In some respects at least, this would be desirable. To illustrate, the- 
Bush administration, including President Bush hinrself, tried to promote 
"school based management." So have hundreds of governors, legislators, 
and federal and state education officials. The absurdity of these efforts 
would be evidein if educational sen ices were provided through a market 
process. Politic al leaders and public policymakers do not (or should not) 
rim around the eountn telling private companies how to structm e their 
management. That issue is resolved b\ the companies, not by politicians. 
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1^ The Real Costs of 
Public Education 



Ediuatois ofu-n Ix-licvt- tluii llu' coiucpt of cfficiciuy a})plifs only 
to tlu' prodiK tion of l;uigil)lc- goods. This is erronfous. Eflicicncy 
rclris to the ichitionship 1)(.'1\V(.'(.mi ix-soiiiccs used ;ind oiitcoiiu-s 
produced. A system is more ef'fieieiit if it i)rocliKes more with the same 
resources, use.s fewer resourecs to produce tin- same output, or some 
comhiiiation of the two. Ciraiited, this approach to efficiency oversimpli- 
fies some issues and ignores others. I do not believe, however, that it 
leads to erroneous conclusions on the issues to he discussed. 

This chapter is devoted to cost issues, the following chapter to out- 
comes as efficiencv i.ssues. M\ ohjective in these chapters is to compare 
the costs and outcomes of public education with the co.sts and outcomes 
under a market svsteni of education. The comparisons must be inter- 
preted tentatively for the following rca.sons: 

1. At the present time, private schools do not constitiuc a mar- 
ket sv.steni. Even if we knew the full costs and outcomes of 
prixate schools, and we do not, the information would not 
enable us to compare the efficiency of public education with 
a market system of education. 

2. Estimates of the co.sts of both public and private education 
grossh- underestimate their rc-al costs. 

'S. Cost comparisons are misleading unless related to all relexaiit 
outcomes. Data on sexeral important outcomes of public and 
l)rivalc education arc not available or are sub)ect to highly dis- 
parate interpretations. This is espet iall\- true of outcomes ai- 
fectiiig parties othei than students. 

1 1-1 
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4. A market s\->,tcm of cdiK atioii could b(' intioduci-d in \ai ioiis 
\va\s. wtiich would have dif'f'ficiit costs and dilftTcnt out- 
comes, ('onipai isoiis of public school costs or outcomes with 
one \-ei sion of a market svstem would not be applicable to fiif- 
fereiit but equalK- plausible market svstems of education. 

In the following discussion, I use the term "inefficiency" to mean any 
larger cost leciuircfi to aehie\e the same result, any negati\e difference 
in the results when the costs are equal, or anv combination thereof. 
Although important, efficiency is not the onlv criti-rion for assessing 
public education or its alternatix es. Kqiiity and liberty are also important, 
as aic other considerati(;..s.' In these chapters. howe\er. I shall focus on 
the efficiencv issues. 

The major source of data on the costs of education is the National 
(!enter on Kducation Statistics (N'CF.S). a unit of the Office of Educa- 
tional Research aiul lmpro\cnient (OKRI) in the l.'.S. Depaitment of 
Kducation. .\iiother soiuce is the Research Division of the National 
Kducation .Association (hereinafter RD-NK.X or \E.\). The Bureau of the 
(iensus also publishes data on school costs, but its publications are not 
as freciueni or as useful as the \(;F.S and \K.\ piii)lieatioiis on the 
subject. ~ 

Both NCKS and N'KA use cinreiu expenditure per pupil in a\crage 
daily attendance as the measinc of school costs. .Accoiding to the \K.\. 

(anient expenditure per pupil in axeiagi" daiiv attendance 
is the most fre<iuentlv used indicatoi" for examinations of public 
school spending, appearing in stuflies. newspaper accoinus. and 
so on. wtu-re states are compared with one another on school 
I'xpi-nditures. .-\s with other state-le\el measures, current expendi- 
ture per pupil in .AD.X suffers from the shortcomings inherent as a 
statewide a\erage. I'se of the figuri-s should be supplemented by 
the readers" own knowledge of factors uiii(]ne to their slate or 
locality that would affec t spending le\els.' 

I shall use the phrase "per-|)upil costs" as sliorthand for "currem expen- 
diture per pupil in axcrage dailv attendance." "Kxpenditures" are not 
alwavs s\ii()in inoiis with "costs"; I will ir\' to take account ol this in the 
discussion. 

,\t the presein time thei c is widespread coiui o\ei s\ oxer spending lor 
education. Some assert that we do not spend enough for it: olheis 
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disagree'. Obviously, to get a handle on ihe issue, we should know how 
muc h is actually being sj^ent; however, goxei nnient spending for educa- 
tion is less than total spending for it. For example, suppose we are 
comparing school expenditures in states ,\. B, anci C, and in private 
schools. Assume that textbooks are paid for as lollows: 

State A — public fluids buy all textbooks in public schools. 
State B — jjublic funds pay for some but noi all textbooks in pul> 
lie schools. 

Stale (". — public funds pay foi" some textbooks in both public 

and private schools.' 
Pri\ate schools — parents buy all textbooks from personal funds. 

Othei" things being equal, state .\ will spend more per pupil than state 
B, state or jDrixate schools. This fact, howexer, does not justify the 
conclusion that state A is less efficient than the others. ()\'erall, state A 
may be the most efficient, even tliough its j)er-pupil expenditures are 
higher than those of state B, state C. or nri\ate schools. From the taxjiav- 
ers" point of \iew, it might be desirabl.- to haw more pupils enrolled in 
private schools, but the reason would not be their greater efficiency. 
Private schools might be highly inefficient, but the taxpayers would not 
object inasmuch as they would not l)ear the costs. To generalize, reliance 
soleh' on gox'ernmental expenditures might lead to highly inaccurate 
conclusions about the efficiencv of public schools. 

('oniparing C-osts in Public and Private Schools 

'I'o illustrate the prevailing \iew on efficiency issues, 1 shall rely mainly 
(in the i)uhlications of IfeniT M. l.evin, professor of economics and 
education at Stanford L'ni\ersity and a leading authority on efficiency 
issues in education. Levin's major conclusion about cost comparisons 
between public and private schools is that the "evidence is too weak to 
be conclusive." Rc-ferring to comparisons that show lower per-jiupil costs 
in ( latholic schools, he points oiu differences between public and private 
schools in both the setAiccs piovided and the mc-thods of accoiuuing 
irsed to calculate per-pujiil costs. In his view, "nuic-h of the apparent 
disparitv in costs is clue to massive gaps in cos! accounting in i)rivate 
school data rather thar. to real cost cliffereiucs."' 

.Mthoiigh I disagrc-e with Levin's conclusions, 1 do agree that we 
should avoid "massive gaps in cost accounting" — in public schools as 
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well as private schools. For example, public school costs are estimated 
on the basis of" average daily attendance (.\DA). while (".athotic school 
costs are estimated on the l)asis of enrollment. Obviously, enrollment 
figures are higher than AD.\ figures. Dividing total costs bv enrollment 
will vield lower costs per pupil than dividing costs by the number of 
pupils in \D.\. Therefore, unless some type of adjirstmeiit is made, 
comparisons of per-pupil costs will be l)iased in favor of ("atholic scliools. 

Arguablv, cost estimates should take into account differences in stu- 
dent populations. Public schools enroll a higher proportion of students 
in vocational programs, which irsually cost more than academic ones. 
Public schools also enroll a higher proportion of student.s in special 
education, that is, students who are mentally retarded, deaf, blind, au- 
tistic, emotionallv disturbed, brain damaged, or othenvise learning- 
disabled. .-V 1991 report to Congress indicated that al>out fbiu- and a half 
million students, approximatelv 10 percent of all K-\2 students, were 
receiving special education seiTices. Of these, about 'M) perc ent were 
enrolled full time in special education programs.' 

Becairse of government nuuulates. the costs of educating these stu- 
dents are higher than is generallv realized. Mv estimate is that the 
average cost of educating a full-time special education student in 1988 
was S1.S.6()(); this is S9,U)() more than the S4.44() national average foi 
all students in 1988." Since the average for all students includes those 
recei\ing special education sei"\-ices, the average for those not receiving 
such seiTices would have been significantly less than S4, l()(). Con.se- 
(]uenth . per-pupil costs in public schools may be higher than in pi ivate 
.schools becairse public schools enroll a higlier proportion of students 
who are more expensive to educate, hi that case, the higher average 
costs in public .schools will not necessarily indicate less efficiency on their 
part. It nurst be emphasized. howe\er, that not e\-ei"\()ne agrees that we 
should spend more to educate the learning-disabled; the increasc rl costs 
are often clue to government mandates that are not based on actual 
needs or senices. 

Kven when costs are known, their interpretation c an afl'ect efficienc y 
compaiisons. .A 1982 studv of high scliools found that public schools 
emploved one sc-curity guard fbreveiy 1.824 pupils while Catholic schools 
emploved one guard forevc-n- IT.O:"):") pupils.' On the surface, this sc-ems 
to 1k' a substantial efficieiicv advantage of Catholic over public schools. 
If. however, the differences in seciiiit\ guards |)ei pii|)il are due to the 
fact that public schools are more often loc ated in areas that rec|uire 
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sfcuritv {Tuards, the higher (.•xpenditurcs for thfni in public schools do 
not indicate ;ui\' infei"iorir\' in school efficieiicv. 



"Massh'e (iaps in (lost Accounting" 

Do "massive gaps in cost accounting" account for the allegedly lower 
per-pupil costs of datholic schools? Granted, a valid comparison must 
take into account all the costs ofdatholic schools. It so happens, however, 
that the statistics on public schools also omit several substantial costs. 
Table 6.1 lists several that are not included in government estimates of 
the current per-pupil costs of public education. 

Several caveats applv to this table. First, it is not a comprehensive list 
ol' omis.sions. Second, particular costs are sometimes omitted by one or 
more but not all states or school districts. (;()nsequentlv, the magnitude 
ol some omissions varies according to the number and si/e of the jiu isdic- 
tions that omit the costs fiom their estimates. 

Another caveat reLues to double counting. For instance, two of the 
costs omitted from estimates of per-pupil costs are faculty time in higher 
education devoted to public education and foimdation grants to institu- 
tions of higher education for the piu pose of im|5roving public educ ation, 
In s()nie cases, however, foimdation giants are used to defray the costs 
of faculty time. L'nless either "foundation grants" or "faculty time" is 
reduced accordingly, there is double counting of omitted costs, Table 
6.1 includes several such instances, but it was not possible to compute 
the amounts involved, In mv opinion, however, the double coimting 
would not invalidate the conclusions I have reached. 

Some of the items in Table 6.1 are also omitted from estimates of per- 
|)upil costs in (Catholic .schools. In many cases, the costs are not applicable 
to (Catholic schools or were not obtainable. With respect t() a few tvpes 
of (.'Xijcnditures, such as parental out-of-pocket costs, per-pupil costs are 
inuioubtedly higher in (latholic schools than in public schools. 

Finallv, I have not alwavs tried to estimate the cost changes that would 
take |)lacc under a market svsteni, Presiunably some costs, such as tho.se 
f or attracting students, would increase, but bv how much is not discussed. 
Likewise, no effort has been made to quantify all tin- savings that would 
l)e virtuallv certain to lesult from a market .system of education. In my 
()|)iui()u, the ga|)s and un( crtaintics do not preclude judgment on system 
costs and their implications. 
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'/>//'/<■ 6.1. Cnslsof piil)lic fcliualioii unl iiicliuUd in L'.S. nipaitiiiciu <)( 

Kclncation esiiinati s ol Ciiitimh cxpc iulitiircs per pupil in a\cragc' 
clailv atttMulanct' 

Menil 

Kcliuational R&I') 
Training 

RfUR-clial or conipcnsaion profrranis (I'.g.. Head Stan. Trio) 
SUile 

"FOB" i-xpiMulitiuos' 

Pensions'' 

Social scciiritv'' 

Tfxtliooks'' 

Admin istrativi- costs'' 

School district labor relations'' 

Judicial costs 

N'oncchicational agencies perl'onning K-12 seivices 
Loral school disliitl 
Capital oiitlav 
Interest 

Capital cqiiipnu-nt 

Facilities alreacK paid lor 
liij^hcr cduailiou 

Remedial courses and progiams 

I'eaclier training 

Faculty research and time 
Ditiiolii'n.s. fOiilrihiilii)H\. jrc 

Foundation grants 

Donated time (e.g., school hoaid tiniel 
Business contributions 
Fees and charges paid l)v jjarents 
Sy\lfin io\l\ 

Professional organizations, iniblications, conlerences 
Rent-seeking and opposition thereto' 

.1. "FOB" cxix-iulilMrcs arc cxpciKliHircs "for or on hdialf of lice i)iil)lic 
cdiKalioii." riiis is ,1 <alili-all <aii'Ki)l"\' iiilcMdcd li> |)iik u|) losis (.irricd dm l)ii<l(^i'ls 
ixlicr ihau ihosc of school disuicisand siatc dc|).iruiiciMs ol cdiii .iiioii. 

I). ( )iiiissions, ii ,iin, v.m In .ilc. 

( . "RciiI-scckiDj;" is ilic |>i I II cs, ol ai llicv iiii; m)ouo|)oK Ix'iiclils. 
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Capital Outlay and Equipmi'nt, Interest, Land, and Facilities 

In computing pt-r-piipil costs, fcdi-ral and \EA statistics do not includf 
capital outlay, interest, and several others lumped together in a categoiy 
labeled "current expenditures for other programs." These omissions 
result in substantial understatements of costs. Table 6.2 brings this out 
vety clearly, "(airretit expenditures, other programs" includes some 
expenditures that should not be charged to public education, such as 
funding for setTices provided to private schools and for state libraries, 
state nuiseums, and other supplementary setTices that are sometimes 
administered by state departiiietits of education. It also, however, in- 
cludes some expenditures, such as those for summer .school programs 
and teacher placement seiTices, that are clearly costs of public education 
in whole or in part. Kven if we delete the costs in line of the table 
entirely, capital oiulav and interest come to S2().7 billion — almost 13 
percent of the per-pupil costs that are counted. 

.Significantlv, tlu' costs of equipment (items that are repaired rather 
than leplaced, such as school buses, overhead pr()jectors, and kitchen 
equipment) are considered capital outlay and therefore are not included 
in the estimates of i)er-pupil costs. NCKS and \1'"„\ do publish figures for 
expenditures for capital oiulay biu do not include them in their estimates 
ol current ex]K'nditures per pupil in the estimates that are included 



Tabli' 6.2. Public sdiool cxpeiulilinTs, 1991-92 (in llioiisands) 
.\mounl (^ategon 

1. S'J10.9()(i.<S7l Total current expeiuliliiics for piihlic .scliools iii- 

diidcd ill \K.\ estimates; excludes lines .V(> 
l)ei()\v 

2. ."), ir)2 Expenditures pei pupil in ,\D.\, based on line I; 

this is the "ofliciai" figure, u.sed l)v government 
agencies and in ibe media 

21..").SI.."):r_' Capital i)utl;iv 

•I. .").! 19.214 IiueieM on scIiodI (lel)t 

,"). H. l") l,9()(') (ait ieni expendiiurcs. other piogiaius 

('). S :<(). I ")."). ().")2 l otal otnitted liotn estimates orcimetil expcttdi- 

titles pi't pupil in ADA 

Siiiiiii: Ri'sc.ikIi I)i\isi(iii, NKA. I\',lii>i'ilis of Sdiaal Sliili\li(\. I'>'>l "2, 
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in press releases anci cited in the media. The reason most often cited for 
the omissi(jns is that there is no commonly agreed upon way to convert 
capital outlay and interest to per-piipil costs. The rea.son does not with- 
stand .scrutiny. The per-pupil costs of capital outlay and interest could 
be estimated in .several waNs. If no one way commands dominant profe.s- 
.sional support, the costs could be estimated on the basis of alternative 
a.ssumptions. This is a common procedure in data-gathering agencies. 
To illustrate, the Bureau of the Census presents different demographic 
projections ba.sed on different assumptions or contingencies. Similarly, 
it .should be po.ssible to provide estimates based on difTerent a.s.sumptions 
about the per-pupil costs of capital outlay and interest. 

Another wav to show the costs of capital a.ssets on a per-pupil ba.sis 
would be to include depreciation in the cost figures. This would be 
consistent with recogni/ed economic and accoiniting principles. For 
example, if a public .school were .sold to a school for profit, the latter 
would include depreciation immediately as a cost of operation. The 
.same kind of problem is involved in comparisons of public and private 
hospitals. Nonprofit ho.spitals do not show depreciation as a cost; hospi- 
tals for profit do. Thus hospital comparisons that relv on accoimting 
costs, instead of economic costs, are misleading. 

As in the public .sector generally, statistics on the costs of education 
ignore depreciation, thereby understating the real costs. The probability 
is that the per-pupil cost of facilities is higher in public than in C.atholic 
education. On the one hand, costs of land acquisition and construction 
tend to be higher for public than for Catholic .schools. The latter face 
greater pre.ssme to keep costs down; their financial structure is le.ss 
conducive to the purchase of larger .sites and more expen.sive con.struc- 
tion. On the other hand, the per-pupil costs of buildings and groinids 
may be higher for private independent schools than for public schools. 

Federal Expenditures for ^duration 

With .some exceptions to be noted shortly, government co.sts of put>lic 
education that do not show up as expenditures by a state department of 
education or a local .school district are not included in estimates of per- 
pupil costs. Because .some federal expenditm es for public education are 
not transmitted to .states or .school districts, they are not coimted in per- 
pupil (OSlS. 

For example, the Department of Kdiication spent about SHO million 
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in 1991 to administer the following programs: ccjmpcnsaton,' education 
((Chapter I, ESEA), impact aid, bilingual education, special education, 
Indian education, drug abuse education, \ ocational education, and adult 
education. The fil'tv states spent a much larger amount for these pur- 
poses.'* These amounts are not included in the per-pupil cost figures. In 
addition, the 1991 appropriation for the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (Of.Rl) was S232 million. A great deal of it went to 
institutions of higher education to fund research on elememaiy and 
secondaiT education. ,\s a veiT rough estimate, 1 would sav that S2 billion 
of Department of Education funds is not transmitted to states and local 
school districts, hence is not counted in the estimates of per-pupil costs. 

We must also hear in mind that federal funds for K-\2 education are 
often administered through fedeial agencies outside the Department of 
Education. Several hundred million dollars for educational research and 
development is provided by other federal agencies and is not included 
in the costs of public education or the per-pupil costs (see (Chapter 11). 
Hi-ad Start funding is another example. The amoimt appropriated for 
Head Start for 1990-91 was SI. 96 billion. Head Start funds an- allocated 
to localities according to the nimiher of children aged ^-fi classified as 
disadvantaged by federal standards. All recipients are supposed to use 
the funds for compensaton- etlucation, primarily for that age group. 

In ri'sponse to the upsmge in ju\enile crime and delinquency, Oon- 
gress established the Office of Juvenile justice and Delinquencx Pri-ven- 
tion (()|)f)P) in 1974. Ojjl^I' sponsors a variety of educational programs 
and senices on ciuriculum development, data C(jllecti<jn, school safety, 
child safety, gang suppression, and drug testing, to mention just a few. 
Onlv a small pioportion of ())]1)P funding goes to state departments of 
education and school districts, hence only a small proportion is included 
m estimates of the per-pupil costs of public i-ducation.'' 

Hf)w much, if any, of the funding for Head Start and Ojjni* (for 
example) should he viewed as a cost of public and /or private education? 
A caref ul answer to this question would require identifying the beneficia- 
ries, deciding what seivices are "educational" and allocating costs be- 
tween them, and resolving several other complex issues. ()onse<iuently. 
I have not trii'd to estimate how nuicli of this funding should lie viewed 
as a cost of public e<lucation. .K few billion might be a reasonable i-stimatc, 
but it would not loom ven' large in the total picture. Still, to paraphrase 
a connni-iu bv formi-r Illinois senator Everi-U Dirkscn, a billion heri- an<l 
a billion thi-r-e and prettv soon you an- talking about leal moni-y. 
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Remedial Instruction in Higher Education and Business 

For some purposes, we wish to know how much is spent to educate 
eleinentaiT and secondaiy students. For other purposes, we wish to know 
how much is spent For elemeimirv' and secondaiy education regardless 
of the age level of the recipients. The estimates on the latter ba.sis will 
be much larger than the estimates of expenditures for students in K-l'i 
schools. 

All over the l.hiited States, colleges and universities are spending 
substantial sums for "remedial education." Remedial education t\'pically 
consists of teaching ba.sic .skills that should have been learned in elemen- 
taiy or seconclan' school. According to a study by the U.S. Department 
of Education, 30 percent of all college freshmen in 1989-90 enrolled in 
at least one remedial course: 21 percent of freshmen were enrolled in 
remedial mathematics clas.ses; 16 percent in remedial writing, and 16 
percent in remedial reading.'" Inasmuch as about half of our high school 
graduates go on to college, the costs of such instruction nui.st be enor- 
mous. The National (Council of Educational Opportunity Associations is a 
confederation of organizations established primarily to lobby for federal 
funding of rcmechal and compensator.' programs. Its members are 
largelv college and universitv administrators of five federal programs 
sen ing disach antaged students enrolled or preparing to enroll in post.sec- 
ondar\- institutions. Federal funding for these programs increased from 
S'2.0 million in 1966 to $219.3 million in 1989." In addition, the programs 
receive state and private funding. .\ substantial share is dev'oted to second- 
aiy students, or to secondaiy-level educational activities in institutions of 
higher education. Inasmuch as the funds go to in.stitt.tions of higher 
education, they are not included in the estimates of per-piipil co.sts for 
public .schools. 

By the same token, some .school district costs should be allocated to 
higher education or to other public budgets. For instance, the costs of 
high school courses for which students receive college credit should 
be shown as a cost of higher education in .some situations. Additional 
examples of this kind can undoubtedly be cited. Overall, however, reali.s- 
lic accotiiiting would result in a substantial net iiu rease in the costs of 
elementan' and .secondaiy education. 

We must also consider elemeiitaiy and secondan' education pro\ ided 
l)v corporations. Ac c ending to a 1990 suncv of 200 major I '.S. cor|)ora- 
lions, 22 percent tc-ach leading, tl peicc-nt tc-ac h writing, and .31 percent 
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teaili computation to their employees; one estimate is that 93 percent 
of the nation's largest companies will he teaching reading, wriiing, and 
arithmetic to their employees in 1993.'- When he was CEO of the Xerox 
Corporation, David F. Kearns estimated that the corpoi atc costs of teach- 
ing basic literacy and mathematics skills, and of the productivity' losses 
while employees were learning basic skills, were $25 billion aniuiallv.'' 
Most of these costs should be counted as costs of elementaiT and second- 
ary education. 

Teacher Education Costs on Higher Education Budgets 

In llie pr ivate .sector, training costs are coiiiited as a cost of" doing biisi- 
ne.ss. Not so in public education. A large part of its training costs are 
carried on the budgets of" institutions of higher education. The.se co.sts 
should be con.sidered costs of public education. 

Suppo.se that government coiitiiuied to operate elemental^ and .scc- 
ondaiy .schools but withdrew its support to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for training teachers. Suppose al.so that .school districts provided 
teacher training, just as .some school districts did in the past. In that 
.situation, it would l>e clear that the cost of public education should 
include the training costs. If an institution of higher education provides 
the training at the teachers' expen.se, the cost may be reflected in higher 
.salar ies paid to teacher s. Even taking the.se things into accoimt, however, 
the pre-setTice and in-.setTice costs ol teacher training are not firllv re- 
flected in the estimates of the per-pupil costs of public edircation. 

The entire cost of college programs to prepare teacher s shoitld not 
be viewed as a cost of"elementar-\ and secondarT education. Most teachers 
woitld ha\e gone to college even if they had not become teachers. 
Nevertheless, even on the most conserTative a.ssitmptions, the costs of 
teacher education for pitblic .schools pr^obablv rnms into .several billion 
dollar's arirutallv. 

Of coiir .se. Catholic .schools al.so want to employ well-tr ained teachers. 
Interestingly enough, the average Catholic school teacher has le.ss formal 
training than the average pirblic .school teacher." These differences, 
however, are riflected in their .salaiv scheditles. For example, if the 
average public .school teacher has an M.A. degi:ce or equi\;tlerrt and the 
average C^atholic .school teacher only a B.A., the difference in their 
training will be pariialh rellccted in their salaries. Inismuch as theii' 
salaries arc included in estimates of per-pupil costs, the diflerences in 
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training appear to he aceonnted for. In fact, they arc not. Taxpayers 
absorh a large share of the costs of training teachers and achiiinistrators 
in public schools, hiasnuich as teachers and administrators in C-atholic 
schools have less formal training than their counterparts in public 
schools, the costs of training are lower for ('atholic schools.'' 

Educational research is still another K- 1 2 cost carried on the budgets 
of institutions of higher education. Obviously, many professors conduct 
research that is as applicable to private as to public schools. Research on 
more effective teaching practices is a case in point. At the same time, 
other research focuses on issues that are applicable only or predomi- 
nantlv to one sector. Research on the effect of state tenure laws will not 
ordinarilv be useful in private schools; research on dioce.san school 
boards will not be very useful in public echication. Although the per- 
pupil costs of educational research are not available, and the dollar 
differences are probablv not large in any case, the costs are probably 
larger in public schools. 

In (lhapter 11,1 estimate that the value of faculty lime devdted to 
educational research in 1988 was SIV27 i.nillion. To this and the costs of 
graduate student time and teacher echication, we must add the costs of 
training tens of thousands of school administrators even' year. At a 
iiiinimuni, K-12 costs carried on higher education budgets must be 
several billion dollars annually. 

Stdtf Agi^ncy Cosis outside Education 

Approximatelv thii tv-fivc stales have enacted laws that provide collective 
bargaining rights for teachers. Ihese laws are achninistered by state 
agencies whose juristhction mav or may not be limited to education. 
Either way, the costs of administering this legislation in public school 
districts should be counted as part of the costs oi public education. 

The California Public Employment Relations Board (PKRB) is an 
example. Its 1991-92 budget was about S().;Hi().()()(). About 70 to 80 
per( ent of its work load is devoted to employment relations in public 
school (Ustiicts. These costs do not include the costs oi the services 
provided bv the State Mediation and Conciliation Senice (SM(.S)."' 
Pl'.RI? and SMC.S costs arc not applicable to private schools in California; 
there is no private school offset or counterpart to them. 

Public- c-chicalic)ii also givc-s lisc- to other legislation thai would not 
exist in its absc-ncc-, lu-iicc must be cieemed a cost oi it. For instance. 
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tcMUUc- disputes in\<)l\inj^ public sclujol teachers may be: resolwd bv 
adniiiiisii ative agciu ic-s or quasi-judicial agencies not included in educa- 
tion budgets. Inasmuch as slate agencies (except for the coiuts) do not 
resolve such disputes involving pri\ate schools, their costs arc a gap in 
cost accoiuuing that favors public education. Textbook commissions also 
illustrate this point, in many slates, public school textbooks must be 
approved bv a state agency, at least if the state purchases the books for 
local school districts. Private schools are not subject to these restrictions; 
generally speaking, they arc free to purchase what they want and when 
the^■ want it, without bureaucratic constraints. The costs involved in 
obtaining state appro\ai for textbooks should also count as costs of public 
education. 

I'nreported C.asl.s due to Anviinti ng Pwreduivs 

In ail piobability. some si/eabk" costs of |)ublic education are omitted 
because of inadeciiuite accoimting procedm es. For example, in twenty- 
three states, the state governments make social seciuity or retirement 
I'lnui contributions for school district employees. The state treasurers 
make the payments directly to the appropriate retirement accounts; 
thus the costs arc not shown as ex|)enditmes on school district or state 
department of education budgets. .Some states also follow this pattern 
for textbooks, transportation, and /or other expenditmes for public 
education. 

In 19H6-87 these "ghost" expenditm es not included in the estimates 
of pei-pupil costs amounted to about S5.8 billion in just twent\-three 
sia'es. In some states the\' were as high as 12 percent of total school 
district revenues. Needless to sav. these omissions led to significant under- 
estimates of per-pupil costs.'' To avoid such errors in the fiuure. NOKS 
and NI'.\ added an "FOB" pro\'ision to the instructions lor completing 
their suitcvs of .school expenditures. "Ft)B" stands for "For or in behalf 
ol'free public clemeiuaiy and secondan' education." The FOB pro\ ision 
requests that th'.- following expenditmes be included: 

Diix'ct |)rogram su|)porl expenditures bv the state for cmrent o|)er- 
ations. such as state (emplover) contributions to ictirement svs- 
tems. pension funds, or Social Secm ity on behalf of public school 
em[>lovees; state expenditmes for textbooks distributed to local 
school districts; and all other expenditmes made by the state on 
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Ix'liall" of U cv public ckMiu-maiy and sccoiulaiy scliools. Includf 
current expenditures made for vocational /tecbnical elcnientaiy nr 
secoiidars' education.''' 

One diflicultv is tbat NCES and NKA bave no way to enforce accurate 
reporting. Theoretically, NC.KS bas some leverage, but federal agencies 
are extrenielv reluctant to pressure tbe states on reporting issues. For 
one thing, the states would have to change their reporting systems, and 
this would lead to chai ges of "federal inti usion." Also, state personnel 
would have to be trained to implement ihe new forms and procedures 
properlv. In practice NCK.S has greatly improved its reporting of FOB 
exi)enditures in recent years, but its statistics on per-pupil expenditures 
still do not include several costs of public education that are carried on 
the budgets of noiu-ducational agencies.''' 

As pointed out earlier, the costs of providing elemeiuaiy- and 
secondaiT-level education shouiti be consitiered even if tbe students 
involved are adults. State and local expenditures for adult education are 
not included in the estimates of the costs of public education. Neverthe- 
less, adult education is often provided to help tiropouts and immigrants 
become literate or earn a high school dii)loma. Many would agree tbat 
such costs should be considered costs of elementaiy and secondaiy 
education, with corresponding adjustmeius in the number of pupils. 
After all, the public education lobby is the first to take ciedit for an 
increase in literacy or in the proportion of the population with high 
school diplomas. Surely the state and local expenditures that conti ibtited 
to the increase should also be charged m some way against elementaiy 
and secondaiy education. 

One other umeported state cost illustrates the problems of estimating 
per-pupil costs foi' public echication. Some states tio not fully fund their 
teacher retirement obligations from current leveiuies. As a lesult, the 
legal obligationsof the retirement system mayincrease without any expen- 
ditures. When there is a shortfall, it must be made up by state appropria- 
tions. At anv given time, therefore, the per-pupil costs of public education 
mav be understated for this reason, sometimes by a significant amount.-" 
At least one type of record-kt>eping erioi- overstates the costs of public 
education. This erroi" consists of double counting the costs of educating 
pupils who live in one school district but attend school in another. 
Fre<|uentlv, the school distiid ol iesiden( <> pays tuition to the school 
distiict of attendance. This is a common practice in states that have 
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flenientaiy school districts and regional high schools: the (.:lcnientar\- 
districts are often required to pay a tuition fee to the high school district. 
If the elementaiy district shows the ti:ition paid as a cost, and the high 
school district coiuits the actual costs of educating the incoming students, 
the costs are double comited. This type of situation also arises when 
pupils attend vocational or special education or other specialized public 
schools oiuside of their district of residence. The extent of double coinit- 
ing is not clear at this time, but it is a potentially .serious problem in some 
states.-' 

Professional Organizations and Publications 

Every year, large amoimts are spent on profe.ssional organizations and 
publications devoted to elementaiy and/or .secondaiy education. My 
reference here is not to teacher unions or union publications; these will 
be discu.s.sed later in this chapter. Instead, 1 am referring to organizations 
such as the National Science Teachers As.sociation and the International 
Reading A.s.sociation. Nationally, there are scores of such organizations. 
Many ha\e regional or state affiliates with separate budgets. Most publish 
joiU'nals, usiuilh' fimded bv membership dues. At all levels, these organi- 
zations devote their resources to disseminating research, discussing edu- 
cational policy and practice, alerting members to trends and develop- 
ments, and other activities intended to improve educational senices. 
Becai:se these activities are fimded by membership dues, their costs are 
not included in the e.stimates of per-pi:pil costs of either pi:blic or 
private education. Still, if our objective is to imderstand the extent of the 
re.soiures being u.sed to educate oiu' yoitth, the costs of these organiza- 
tional activities should be iticktded. 

I have no estimate of the costs of all sitch activities. My gue.ss is that 
they run to at least .several luuidred million dollars annually, probablv 
much more. Becau.se of their higher .salaries, public .school teachers can 
and undoithtedly do spend more per pupil from personal re.sources on 
pri)f'e.ssional activities. 

Famih-Paiil ^"tvia's and Supplies 

In some states, .school districts cannot legally charge pupils or their 
families for any sc hool sc-niccs or supplies. Doing so has been held to 
violate state laws or constitiuions mandating free public editcation. In 
other states, such charges are allowed. Klforts to prohibit them suggest 
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that the amounts are significant, but comprehensive data on this issue 
are not available. 

At any rate, payments for smniner school constitute a substantial 
omission From estimates of per-pupil costs, hi the past, sunmier school 
was primarily a remedial or catch-up program, hi recent years, however, 
simimer school students have been taking more Advanced Placement or 
college preparatory' courses. PareiiLs are typically required to pay all or 
some of the costs. Both the amounts paid by parents and those paid by 
school districts are excluded from cost estimates. If our objective is to 
estiinate the total costs of public education, or the total costs per pupil, 
simimer school costs should be included in the e.stimates. 

Donations Lo Schools and School Efficiency 

Despite common opinion to the contraiy, private schools receive some 
government assistance. The natme of it and the amount vaiT according 
to the characteristics of the student bodies ami the benefits provided. 
States sometimes provide textbooks and transportation to students in 
private schools, to cite just two examples. On the other hand, if a pri\ate 
school does not enroll any disabled students, it does not receive govern- 
ment a.ssistance targeted to this group. 

The amoimt of government assistance to denominational schools is 
as controversial as the desirability of it. For instance, should their tax 
exemptions be regarded as a goveinment contribution to them? What- 
ever one's answer, the question illustrates the complexity of efliciency 
issues. Insofar as Catholic schools rely on chinch funds and suppoit, 
parents who contribute to the schools through the church can deduct 
their contributions on their tax retm iis. The costs of Catholic education 
to the parents arc correspondingly reduced. As Catholic .schools inci eas- 
ingly rely on tuition, the parents are not able to deduct the costs of 
Catholic .schooling. Meanwhile, affluent parents who send their children 
to public schools deduct their school taxes from their income tax returns. 
Whether or not this is an inequity vis-a-vis the Catholic school parents, 
it illustrates a striking inequity within the public school .system. Becau.se 
the poor seldom pay property taxes, they do not deduct this cost of 
public education from their retuins; affluent parents with a mortgage- 
are more likely to do so. In efTect, the federal government absorbs a 
larger share of the co.sls of public education for the affluent than it does 
for the poor. Of coui.se, the wav tax codes treat the co.sts does not affect 
the (jucstion of what the costs really are. 
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Religious pcrsonnfl teach in Catholic schools for less than the market 
latc of their seiTices. Antiniarket analysts such as Henn- M. l.evin contend 
that these contributed senices help to foster the erroneous perception 
that (iatholic schools are more efficient than public schools. 

Let us sec liow this plays out. The seiTiees of teachers in religious 
orders constitute the largest contribiuion to Catholic schools. In 1989-90 
Catholic st hools employed approximateh 137, ()()() teachers. Of these, 
about 1 1 7,0()() (83.3 percent) were lay teachers and '2(),()()0 (14.7 percent) 
were members of religious orders. .About 20 percent of the religious were 
paid the same as lav teachers. 

Salan data are available separately for Catholic eleinentan- and sec- 
ondary teachers and for religious and lav teachers in each categoiy. 
('ompari.sons to public school compensation involve several assimiptions 
and luuertain factual and polic\- issues. One critical issue in the estimates 
is how to measure the value of donated time. Catholic school sources 
estimate the contribiuion as the difference between what religious teach- 
ers are paid and what they would be paid as lay teachers in Catholic 
schools. On the basis of this approach, the 1989-90 contribution of 
(;atholic religious teachers was S28 per pupil for the entire ("atholic 
school population. If the value of the contribution is based on the 
differen'.e in compensation between religious personnel and public 
school teachers, the contribution pei- pupil in Catholic schools is S61. 
The first basis appears to be the more appropriate for these reasons: 

1. There is considerable interchange betvveen (iatholic and pul> 
lie schools. This suggests that the nonmonetaiy benefits of 
teaching in Catholic scliools are woi th the lower salaries, 
"feachers who prefer the benefits of teaching in ('atholic 
schools to the higher salaries paid b\ public schools are noi 
donating tlie salaiy differential. 

2. Many religious personnel teaching in Catholic schools would 
prefer to do so as lay teachers over teaching in public 
schools. 

Criticisms of an efficiencv advantage for Catholic schools are 
based on the contributions of religious teachers, not on the 
lower compensation of lay teachers in Catholic schools. 
•1. Teachers in public .schools tend to have more vears of teach- 
ing expel ience and more formal training than teachers in 
(Catholic schools. The differences in average compensation be- 
tween the two sectors are [)artlv due to this fact. 
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Another consideration is that most public school teachers are union- 
ized, most C.atholic school teachers are not. As a result, public school 
teachers are paid more than wiuld be the case il market rates of" pay 
prevailed in public as they do in (Catholic schools. Parenthetically, more 
and more religious orders are insisting upon the Full salaiy of" lay teachers 
for their members, and this trend is likely to continue. For demographic 
reasons also, the proportion of" teachers f rom religious orders, and there- 
fore the amoimt of donated .senices, will probably contimie to decline 
in the 1990s. In any case, the .senices donated by teachers in religious 
t)rders probably explain only a small part of the differences in per-pupil 
costs between public and Catholic .schools. 

Since efficiency compari.sons should reflect donated .seivices, they 
should reflect the time donated to the public .schools by 96.000 local 
school board members. School boards generally are required to meet at 
least once or twice a month, but inost meet more often, especially when 
district budgets or teacher bargaining i.ssues must be resolved. (3f course, 
the vast majority of members devote additional time to board business 
away from formal board meetings. A.s.ses.sing the dollar value of board 
members' time is difficult. .According to iny veiy rough estimates, the 
value of .school board time nationwide is about SI 4 per pupil.'-' This 
estimate does not include the value of time running for .school board 
of fice, campaign expenses, and election costs. None of the.se costs would 
be pre.sent in a market .system of education. 

What about .school board costs in Catholic .schools? First, many C.atht)- 
lic .school systems do not have .school boards. Second, Catholic .school 
fjoards do not ordinarily exercise managerial or executive aiuhority as 
public school boards do. Control of Catholic .schools is vested in church 
officials, not in the laity. For this reason. Catholic school boards fimction 
more as fundraisers than as governance bodies. Furthermore, many 
members of Catholic .school boards are religious personnel who.se lime 
has alreadv been accoimted for. Like other members of Catholic school 
boards, thev are appointed, not elected. Despite some factors pointing 
in the other direction, the per-pupil value of .school board time is proba- 
bly much lower in Catholic than in public schools.'-' 

Parents also donate time to .schools, and Catholic .school parents 
undoubtedly contribute more time on the average than public .school 
parents. Catholic elementaiy schools raise abt>ut 7.5 percent of their pei - 
pui)il costs from .s< hool activities suc h as ( andv sales, raffles, and carnivals. 
Parents are primarily responsible for ihe.se events in approximately 7."> 
percent of Catholic .schools. An N'CK.S study showed that half the parents 
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of cighth-gradf stiidciits in private schools sened as school volunteers 
whereas only 15 percent of the parents in public schools did so.-' 

Public schools also benefit from a varierv of vohnitccr programs. In 
FY 1990 there were 799.000 volunteers in Head Start programs; the 
estimate for FY 1991 is 880,000.-'" Reliable data concerning the amount 
of time they contribiue are not available. Even if such data were available, 
it would be difficult to say how much is devoted to education and what 
rate should be u.sed to determine its value. The per-hour vahie of such 
contribiued time is not vcn' large, hence the amount nia\- not be signifi- 
cant in economic terms. 

Actually, the major contribution parents make is the time they devote 
to the education of their own children. From an economic point of view, 
this time can be given a \alue and factored into estimates of per-pupil 
costs. Unfortunatelv. there is no feasible wav to do this for policvmaking 
purposes. If less parental time constitiued an "inequity" desening gov- 
ernment redress, parents would have incentives to de\()te less time to 
their children's education, or to imderreport their time. Keeping track 
of such time would also pt)se se\ eral major problems. Another complica- 
tion is that the dollar value of paiental time is not necessarily correlated 
with its educational value. We might add SToO to average per-pupil costs 
in the L'nited States b\- raising teacher salaries, buving more textbooks, 
and lowering class si/e. bin these expenditures taken collectively might 
not be asetVecti\e as SI 00 ot parental time compiued on some reasonable 
basis. 

.Argimionts that we should spend more for education typicallv o\er- 
look this cmcial point. It is doubtful whether any reasonable le\el of 
expenditure can fully compensate for parental neglect or other deficien- 
cies in .social capital. A market svstem in itseli' would not eliminate all 
diO'erences in achievement due to differences in social capital, but it 
would clarifv what could be done and at what cost. In this wav, a market 
system would be a more useful guide to educational policy than general- 
ized apjjeals for larger appropriations for education. 

Private Founding for Public Schools 

Public schools recei\-e substantial funds liom philaiithr()|jic foundations. 
For example, in the fall of 1990, the .VlacArlhur Foundation annoimced 
a S to million gi ant to ilie ( Chicago school svstem — the largest gi ant below 
the college le\el in oui iiisiorv-.-' The National .Vcadenn of F.ducatioii has 
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estimated that tweiitv-eight large Ibiiiidatioiis contiibiiteci S272 niillioii 
to education in 1989.'-" Although the estimate is based on the larger 
foundations active in education, it necessarily excludes a significant 
amount from foundations not in the siiivcy. In addition, grants for 
alcohol-, drug-, and AIDS-reiated education are not included, nor are 
the substantial amounts earmarked for education in grants for "civil 
rights" or "race relations." F"or example, the 1990 repoit of the Carnegie 
Corporation describes a S75{),()()() grant to the Mexican-American Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund as follows: 

Since 1974 the Corporation has contributed to MAI. DEK's program 
in education. The current three-year grant is allowing M.VI.DEF to 
continue its advocacv and litigation elTorts on behalf of Hispanic 
students whose English pioficiency is limited and promoting re- 
forms in standardized testing, on which niinorin children tend to 
score lower than do their white counterparts. It also initiates litiga- 
tion against state and local school systems that do not equitably 
distribute their resources, and it monitors the progress of school 
desegregation cases brought to coint by others. In addition, MAl.- 
DKF operates the Parent Leadership Program to help Hispanic 
pareius become more effective advocates foi their children at 
school.-'" 

The Carnegie report also lists grants of S.on.'i.OOO to the NAACI' Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund and S4.")(),{){){) to the NAACP .Special 
Coiuribution Fund for similar activities, and at least twelve additional 
gi ants, ranging Irom S2r),()(){) to S8r)0,{J()(), devoted to minority problems 
in public education. These grants are only those reported by one founda- 
lion in a single year. 

In the past, private schools were the main benefic iaries of foundation 
grants for elementaiy and sec-ondaiy eciucation. This appears to he 
changing. An authoritative sunnnaiy of foundation grants for 1989 as- 
serts: "Problems related to the performance ol the nation's elementan 
and secondaiT school system received concentrated attention in the 
philanthropic sc-ctor in 1989. This reliectc-d a widespread perception 
that the schools — es|)ecially pni)lic schools — are insufficiently preparing 
students for competitive participation in a rai)icily shrinking global 
economy." "' 

While pliiianlhro|jic < ()nlril)uti<iiis to |)ublic schools ha\c been in- 
ci casing, pai cntal c outrihiitions to ( ialholic schools appear to be declin- 
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iiig. In a 1987 study, .Aiidrcw C.rt-eley found that parishioner contribu- 
tions to (latholic churches dropped to I.l percent of parishioner income 
in 1 984, about half of the level in 1960. According to Greeley, the decline 
was partly due to resentment of church positions on birth control and 
premarital sex. With a smaller proportion of teachers in religious orders, 
the drop in parental contributions po.ses .severe financial problems for 
(Catholic .school.';.'" 

Since the issue of contributions has been rai.sed, however, it should 
he noted that public school districts have begun to seek contributions 
from the private .sector on a regular basis. In this respect, their efforts 
resemble tho.se of the fundraising foimdations established bv various 
iniiversities. Analogou.slv, Local Education Fimds (LEFs) are tiying to 
play this role for local .school districts. The Public Education Fimd Net- 
work (PEFN'et) is the national coordinating bodv of the.se local education 
fluids. According to its literatiue, "PEFNet's mission is to improve public 
education particularly for low income students, through the develop- 
ment of local educ ation funds."''"' Ba.sed on the principle that "public 
.schools are the critical institutions for breaking the cycle of poverr\'," 
PEFNet helps to establish local education fimds and provides as.sistance 
on fundrai.siug and program. Some I, EEs receive funds from their local 
.school districts and,''<)r the L'nited Way, but all seek to rai.se private 
contributions for public education. In 1990 about .sixtv state, regional, 
and local affiliates were in operation. 

Donations of time to a.ssi.st disadvantaged pupils must also be consid- 
eied. Not only Head Start hut manv other programs provide vohmteer 
.seivices for the di.sach'antaged. To illustrate, a recent studv sponsored by 
the r.S. Department of Education states that in the 1987-88 .school 
year 921 institutions of higher education operated 1,700 tutoring and 
mentoring programs, ovenvhehningly for students in public schools. 
These programs, funded mainly bv the institutions of higher education, 
.sened 198,.S00 students." Although t^atholic .schools have enjoyed im- 
pre.ssive success in educating disadvantaged youth, public .schools enroll 
more students in this categoiy, both absolutely and in terms of their 
propoi tion of the .school population. For this rea.son, donations of time 
to seiTe the disadvantaged are more likely to he costs of public education. 

('oi l)oiations and f)usiness foimdations also |)rovide substantial assis- 
tance that is not nece.ssarih' targeted for disadvantaged students. A recent 
stiidv listed the following forms of business assistance to the |)ul)lic 
schools: 
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Oareer days 

(^ash awards to students 
Cooperative education 
.( Ainicuhini development 
Dropout prevention 
Equipment /supplies 
Executive loans 
Field trips 
Gift matching 
(irants for institutions 
hiterlibrarv' loans 
Mentor programs 
Teacher education institutes 
I'ndenvriting performance arts 
Voliniteer teachers 
Work /study piogranis. 

In addition, several hinidred corporations, including some of the 
nations's largest, participate in "Adopt-a-School" or "Join-a-School" 
programs." The.se programs often include assurances of employment 
for qualified high .school graduates. Paul O'Neill, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's N'ati(mal Advi.soiy (k)mmi.s.sion on Education, stated in April 1991 
that bu.siness had contributed "billions'" to elementaiy and .secondaiT 
education. O'Neill's estimate may have included .some of the foinida- 
tion a.s.sistance previously mentioned, but the amount is iinpre.ssivc, re- 
gardless. In an\' event, busiiie.ss donations should be coimted as part of 
per-pupil costs in both public and ('atholic .schools. More evidence is 
needed on w hether such donations are larger in public than in Oatholic 
.schools on a per-pupil basis. 

Econoniist.s agree that nonprolit organizations, especially if supported 
bv contributions, are le.ss efficient than for-profit enterpri.se. Let us a.s- 
smne, coiuran to what is .surelv the fact of the matter, that contribu- 
tions to private .schools from all .sources are .so large that their pcr-jjupil 
costs are greater than for comparable pupils in public .schools. This 
outcome would be irrelevant to the issue at hand. Charitable contri- 
butions to nonprofit schools are relevant to their efriciency but not to 
comparisons of the efficiency of private .schools with the efficiency of a 
market .svstem of fdiu ation; you cannot compare the efficieiu v of piil)lic 
c-ducation with the efficiency of another noninarket system to arrive 
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at conclusions about the coniparati\e efficiency of a market systein of 
education. 

Transaction Ck)sis 

According to one line of argument, pul)lic schools are more efficient 
than private schools because transaction costs are minimized in public 
schools. To get the public benefits of education, government must decide 
whether to '"make or buy" education. The costs of finding, negotiating 
with, and monitoring .seiTice providers are "tran.saction costs." .As tran.s- 
action co.sts iiicrea.se, companies are more likely to provide a needed 
senice internally than to buy it. Analogou.slv, in view of the difficulties 
of ensuring that private .schools provide the public tjenefits, "making" 
education through put)lic .schools instead of buying it from pri\ate 
.schools is allegedly con.si.stent with maiiistreaiii economic analvsis.-"' The 
argument suppo.sedly applies to parents as well as go\ernment officials 
responsible for the quality of education. 

If paients choo.se schools, they must devote significant amounts of 
lime and re.sources to the process. Othenvise, they will be \ iilnerable to 
poor-qualitv and even fiaudulent .schools. Public education, however, 
.supposedlv enables parents to avoid tlie.se tran.saction costs. Becau.se 
public schools are operated by public authorities under public ?upeni- 
sion, parents need not invest their own re.sources in .selecting schools for 
their children. 

It is difficult to .see how the appeal to tran.saction costs justifies or 
recjuires government operation of schools. The argument is fja.sed on an 
ex post facto rationalization, not on an initial justification for public 
education. U'e feel comfortable biiving groceries or prescriptions any- 
wliere in the United States; dearlv, go\'ernment operation of grocery 
stoics and pharmacies is not essential to health or .safetv or qualit)' of 
.ser\ice in these areas. Most of us wish to a\'oid bu\ iiig un.safe cars, but 
few if any would ad\()< ate government manufacture of automobiles for 
this reason. 

In anv event, if we are going to be concerned about tran.saction costs, 
we should be concerned about all of them, not simply thcjse a.s.sociated 
with monitoring pri\ate education. What about the transaction costs of 
electing 9(i, ()()() .school board members? The costs a.ssociated with tens 
ol tlioiisaiuis of l)ills in local, stale, and federal l<"gislati\c bodies? '1 he 
costs of in ing to express a complaint through political instead of market 
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processes? The costs of the efforts of school district employees to elect 
sympathetic school hoard members, legislators, governors, and federal 
officials, and to persuade them to support particular proposals? The 
opponents of the employees' proposals nurst also devote resources to 
the political process. In addition, we nurst factor in the costs of school 
board and legislative hearings, and of legislative conflicts at local, state, 
and federal levels. The.se enormous costs would not be necessaiy under 
market resolution of educational i.ssues. 

So far as efficiency is concerned, we can frame the issue this way: 
Should we expect the Highest level of effkiency from (1) a .system in 
which 4.5 million school district employees achieve their employment 
objectives by electing supportive legislative bodies and persuading 
elected officials to meet I heir demands; or (2) a .system in which educa- 
tional personnel can achieve their employment objectives only by .sati.s- 
fving cirstomers in a competitive market? In my opinion, the answer is 
not even a close call, but that is not the only critical point here. Another 
is that the proponents of the tran.saction-co.st argmnent simply ignore 
the legislative and political tran.saction costs of public education. 

Opportunity Cosls 

We have vet to consider what are perhaps the most important neglected 
costs of public education, to wil, the opportunity costs. The.se costs do 
not show lip on budgets or biilance sheets or profit-and-loss statements; 
thev are the value of the alternative u.se of resources. If you could earn 
more during your lifetime by going to work instead of" college after 
high school graduation, the opportunity costs of going to college would 
exceed the gains from it. 

.•\ simple example from .socialist bloc economies may help to illusti ate 
opportunity-cost issues in public education. In the .socialist economies, 
governments limited investment to government banks. Citizens were not 
allowed in invest in stocks, bonds, real estate, or other types of investment. 
(".on.sec|uentlv, the opportunity cost to individuals of investing their 
money in government banks was /.ero. Kveii though investing in such 
banks offered veiT little return, that return was more than any alternative 
available to citizens. Both individuals and .society .suffered I rom the limita- 
tions. Individuals could not invest in more productive ent( rpri.se, hence 
society lo.st the beneiits ol such enlei prise. 

Although not widely leeognized, the same process is operative in 
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public education. Compulsory education pre\cnts teenagers from in- 
vesting their time in anything but education; it is the socialist bank of 
our society. Because it is the only investment of time open to young 
people, its paltry return on investment does not threaten its customer 
base. 

(k)nceptually, the real costs of education are the resources used to 
provide it plus the opportimity costs. VVhen these costs are combined, 
we ha\e a good idea of how producti\'e public education must be to 
justif)' our investment in it. Currently, the opportunity costs of education 
to individual students are low because they are not allowed to accept 
full-time employment until their late teens. Here, we come bark to 
demographic issues di.scu.s.sed in Chapter 2. Demographic pressures are 
likely to lower the school-leaving age. As we increa.se the work (jptions 
for teenagers, the opportunity costs of secondaiy school will ri.se. As the.se 
costs ri.se, more students will choose employment over public education, 
or would if they could. 

Needless to say, the school lobby will contend that greedy corporations 
will "exploit" young people if we lower the .school-leaving age. To this 
ob.sener, such "exploitation" could hardly be more harmful than the 
exploitation going on under the label "education." In 1990-91 about 
91 percent of all 16-year-olds were in .school. If students could enter the 
labor force at age 14, schools would have to demonstrate that the \ alue 
of staying in .school exceeds the \'alue of entiy into the labor force. Both 
public and pri\ ate schools would have to compete, not just against each 
other but against the work option as well. It would be astonishing if such 
competition did not result in immediate impnnement in both public 
and pri\ate education. Indeed, the neglect of this i.ssue is a highly reveal- 
ing feature of the debate o\er choice. 

The pi ivate school forces mge that .school choice include choice of 
private as well as public schools. So far, .so good, but why stop at this 
pointr Whv .shouldn't choice include the choice of entering the labor 
market? .After all their arguments .showing that parents can choose 
.schools wi.sely, private .school leaders can hardly argue that parents are 
unable to choo.se wi.sely between school and work for their children. If 
pri\ate school leaders really belic\e in parental choice, why their silence 
on this critical i.ssue? 

The an.swer exposes the lack of candor on both .sides of the debate 
o\-er school dioice. The work ojjtion is ne\cr laised by ]iri\ate .school 
leaders hecau.se their inteiest is help toi' pri\ate schools. lo get such 
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help, tliev will fight the public schools up to a point — the point being 
parental freedom to choose the work option. More precisely, they believe 
parents can decide what is in the best interests of their children as long 
as going to school is agreed upon as in their best interests. The situation 
suggests the danger ot" eventual collusion between public and private 
schools to take advantage of parents and taxpayers. 

Conclusion 

None of us knows the costs of" public education, from our own pockets 
or the government's. These costs are extremely diffuse and intermingled 
with odiers beyond identification. Even with the help of a supercom- 
puter, it is impossible to a^i ertain what any individual is paying for public 
education. 

Comprehensive accoimting, however, woidd undoubledly show a sub- 
stantial cost advantage for Catholic schools in educating comparable 
kinds of students. In Catholic schools, teacher salaries and fringe benefits 
are less, school facilities arc not as expensive, school debt is lower, the 
governance svsteni devotes fewer resom ces to conflict management, the 
schools are not subject to several regulatoiy costs such as collective 
bargaining and tenin e laws, the reliance on self-help is greater, and there 
is a stronger tendency to extract maximinii use from what ihev have. The 
countervailing factors such as donated .seivices woidd not offset the 
differentials favorable to Catholic schools. Of com-.se, some of dieir cost 
advantages might erode if their enrollments experienced a quantimi 
increase; for example, it would become more diflicult to recruit teachers 
willing to work for the compensation they i;f"f"er. There is reason to 
question the magnitude of the Catholic school cost advantage, but the 
claim that such an advantage does not exist, or is of" trivial magnitude, 
encoimtersan overwhelming body of" evidence to the contraiy. To reiter- 
ate, I do not believe the lower per-pupil costs of Catholic schools demon- 
strate the desirability of a market system of education, or are necessarilv 
relevant to that i.ssue, but .since the cost comparisons are on tlie table, 
thev should be discirs.secJ realisticallv. 

Although .some costs might increase under a market s\stem, oppcsi- 
tion to .such a .sv.stem on this basrs is highlv .su.spect. For instance. Levin 
points out that average costs per naiisported pupil were $25H in 1984-85. 
lie goes on to as.scrt that iran.sporlation co.sts would ri.se uiidei a market 
.svstem becau.se more students would need tran.sportation and more 
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would need special r-iiites.'" Perhaps, but Levin docs not mention the 
following points about a market system of education: 

1. School options are less likelv in rural and sparselv settled 
areas, the ai eas in which the per-pupil costs of transporta- 
tion are highest. Thus the national average cited by Levin is 
higher than the a\erage in districts where competing schools 
will he available. 

2. If the nmnber of" students transported increases substantiallv, 
the per-pupil costs will decline because of" economies of" scale; 
also, competition among transportation companies will be 
more likelv. 

3. Increased transpoi tation costs will lead to increased sci utinv 
of .school schedules in seai ch of" changes that will reduce 
costs. C:onsidei . In jiuie of any given year, high school .seniors 
are attending school thirty to thirty-five hoius a week. In Se|)- 
tember, they are college freshmen attending class sixteen to 
eighteen hoius a week. The students do not change that 
much ovei- the summer. C-learly. the amount of time spent in 
high school classes coidd be reduced without haim, perhaps 
even with benefit to the students. In terms of transportation, 
suppose high school students in the upj)cr grades went to 
school only foui- days a week. The transportation .savings 
would he substantial. 

4. Perhaps the most egregious omi.ssion in Levin's analvsis is his 
f'aihne to consider the probability that educational producers 
would locate neai- educational coiismners in competitive mar- 
kets. Mis argument lelies on data from a .svstem in which the 
producers dictate the locations at which sei"\ices aie pio- 
vided. Interestingly enough, I'.S, institiuions of higher edu- 
cation have established lunidieds if Hot thousands of t)ranch 
campuses and extension centers in order to bring theii' ser- 
vices to students instead of requii ing students to tiavel to in- 
convenient pioduc cM- loc ations. Po emphasi/.e the additional 
costs of tiiuisportation under a maiket svstem while ignoiing 
the teiidenc v of market s\siems to I'educe consumei" transpor- 
tation costs haiclly cpialifies as objec tive analvsis. 

Mv ])oiiit IS not that transjjoiialion costs would be lowei undci' a 
maiket .sysic'm: despite m\- caveats, thev might be higher. Mv concern is 
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with the bias in the ciisciission of cost issues by leading critics of a niaiket 
svstem of education. This bias is especially blatant in Levin's contention 
that state regiilaton- costs would increase under a market system. Levin 
asks: How can the states be sure that pupils are attending school in a 
market .sy.stem? He cites (California to illustrate the problem. The state 
relies on LOGO school districts to monitor attendance. Under a market 
system, the state itself would ha\e to monitor the attendance of 5 million 
students; to do this, it would supposedly have to establish a huge central- 
ized bureaucracy.-'" 

For the .sake of discu.ssion, let us assiune that private schools must 
comply with state regulations governing pupil time in school. State agen- 
cies are frequently ineffective in reguladng other state or local govern- 
ment agencies. One rea.son is that political factors often intrude: the 
delicieut goxernment agency often has political power at the l egulatoiy 
le\el. This was especially obvious in desegregation controversies, when 
state officials often refused to take action again.st local districts for tla- 
gi ant violations of the law. 

State regulation of local school districts is notoriou.sly weak and inef- 
fective. The example cited b\' Levin is a good illusti ation of the problem. 
Local districts frequently claim higher attendance than is actually the 
ca.se. This happens hecau.se state aid is usually based on average daily 
attendance, hence local districts have incentives to exaggerate actual 
attendance. Suppo.se \ oucher jwyments to private schools were also ba.sed 
on average daily attendance. Would private schools be more likely than 
local .school districts to falsify theii" reports to the state? Lev in's argiunent 
fails to recognize that goveiiiment legidation of other government agen- 
cies is le.ss effective than government regulation of private enterpri.se. 
Public .schools ai c not going out of" busine.ss becau.se they fal.sifv- atten- 
dance reports. The responsible parties (teachers, principals, attendance 
officers, supeiintendents) are virtually never pimished, despite the fre- 
<iuency of the practice. 

Private .school violations would be a veiy fiifferenl matter. The state 
agencv could fine the private school or even put it out of bu.sine.ss. The 
\ iolators would risk .severe per.sonal and coi porate penalties. Under these 
circmnstances, we should expect a higher level of compliance bv priv ate 
than bv public .schools, (iranted, state regulation of private .schools is 
weaker in the United States than in most nations with advanced educa- 
tional sv.stems. It is also weaker than regulation of public .sc hools in this 
coiuitiv.'" The.se facts might be intei preled as challenging the coiirlti- 
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sions that state regulation of private schools in a market svstetn would 
he more effective than state regulation of public schools. We should not 
forget, however, that most private schools in the United States operate 
under denominational auspices. Olose regulation of private schools thus 
encounters religioirs objections and issues of separation of church and 
state that are not applicable to nondenominational private schools. Inas- 
much as the proportion of denominational schools is declining and 
might well decline more rapidly under a market .svstem, denominational 
opposition to state regulation of private schools would probably decline 
in any case. In addition, private .schools in a market .system would be 
more of ;> competitive threat to pi:blic schools than thev are now, For 
this rea.son, we can anticipate much clo.ser scrutiny of them inider a 
market .svstem. 

Finally, we need to reeogni/.e the time dimension in any cost coinpari- 
.sons. (Consider the .semces now provided through the market: transporta- 
tion, commimications, health care, information storage and retrieval, 
data proce.ssing, to cite Just a few. 0\er the pa.st few decades or le.ss, 
all have experienced major improvements in .senice quality atul/or 
reductions in senice costs. We have no rea.son to anticipate a different 
outcome in a market .system of education. It is, therefore, highlv dubious 
economics to treat the existing effieiencv level of private .schools, what- 
ever that may he, as their efficiency L el over time in a market svstem. 

In conclusion, it .should be noted that the histon of public education 
fully supports the preceding analysis. The founding rationale for public 
education was not its cost advantage over a market .system, or over private 
.schools. Instead, public education was deemed to be the onlv wav to avoid 
public fimding for Oatholic schools; at most, its costs were a .secondary 
consideration. By the same token, efficiency argiunents for public educa- 
tion today are ba.sed on claims that its oiucomes are superior, not that 
its costs are lower. As the following chapter shows, the.se claims cannot 
withstand objective .scrutinv. 
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To be useiul as measures ot'ef hcieiic ) . cost comparisons must relate 
to the same objective's. If we are planning a trip from New York 
to Boston, the cost ditf'ei ences between air and rail ti aiisporiation 
(including the value of time) are differences in efficiency. Travel from 
New York to San Francisco instead of Boston is not less efficient f)ecause 
it costs more. The cost comparisons might lead us to change our travel 
objectives, but such a change would not ordinarily be based on efficiency 
considerations. The same problem could arise in education. Public edu- 
cation might cost more than private schooling l)ecause its objectives are 
different. 

(■,om|)aring the educational objectives of public and private .schools is 
as difficult as comparing their costs. Diffeieiices between producer and 
consumer objectives are one .source of complexity. To illustrate, the 
Catholic church established schools for religious rea.sons, but manv par- 
ents enroll their children in them des|)ite their religious orientation, not 
becau.se of it. Even when parents have religious objectives, the overlaj) 
with |)ublic .school oh)jectives may be more important than the differ- 
ences. The parents may .send their children to Catholic .schools partly 
for religious rea.sons bin more becau.se they believe Catholic .schools are 
more effective in achieving the .secular objectives that would be pur.sued 
in a public school. 

Objec tives tell us what .sc hools tiT to acc c)m|)lish. OiUcoines tell us 
how succ c'sslul th('\ are in ac hieving their objec tives. The main problem 
in as.se.s.sing outcomes is distinguishing sc liool f rom non.school effects. 

14;^ 
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We have a good idea of" wht-tluT childi on can read; we do not know as 
much about the contribution of schooling compared to the contribution 
of" families, neighborhoods, and the media. In other words, the term 
"outcome" is ambiguous. What is the outcome of schooling per se and 
what is due to other f actors? In particular, the problem of selection bias 
must be considered. To what extent are difTerences in pupil outcomes 
benveen public and private schools due to differences in their student 
populations rather than to differences in the effectiveness of the schools? 
rtie an.swers to this question, like those to questions about the costs of 
education, van' widely. 

Another set of problems arises from the fact that educational objec- 
tives are sometimes inconsistent, even contradicton'. For instance, su{> 
pose the objective is to increase proficiency in mathematics. Achieving 
this objective will require devoting more time to mathematics, less to 
other subjects. Theoretically, more time could be added to mathematics 
without decreasing time to other subjects, but that is veiy imlikely, at least 
on a scale likely to improve proficiency in mathematics. The problem, 
however, is much more intractable. Achieving greater proficiency in 
mathematics calls f"or increased enrollments and higher standards in 
mathematics. Other things being equal, these measures will cause more 
students to drf)pout. They will also lower the self-esteem of students who 
have low ability and no interest in mathematics. In other words, the 
conflict over objectives is not simply conflict over the allocation of" re- 
sources; it is over which objectives should take precedence when the 
achievement of.some has a negative impact on the achievement of others. 

To suinmari/e, discussion of outcomes must take into accoimt several 
complicating factors: 

1. Disagreement over what the objectives are and should be. 

2. The absence of agreed-upon standards to measure progress 
toward the objectives. 

I'l. I'ncertainty over what factors contribute how much to the 

achievement of specified objectives. 
1. Inconsistencies, even contradictions, among the objectives 

themselves. 

As David II. Monk points out, i' complexities have fostered a 
niiuh ciitici/ed reliance on lest scores as a measure of educational 
achievcnieiU.' The tendeiK v is to rclv on lest scores as a proxv lor olhei 
outcomes that are more diflicult to measure. II" all flesired outcomes 
were positivelv anfl highly related lo one another, this reliance would 
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make more sense than it does. To the extent that some objectives have 
a negative correlation with test scores, rehance on the latter as a proxy 
for progress may be misleading. I am not arguing against the use of test 
scores as a measure of cognitive achievement or even necessarily as a 
proxv for other outcomes; my point is simply to underscore the complex- 
ity of outcome issues. 

Academic Outcomes 

For the time being, let us hold in abeyance the questions of whether the 
schools themselves or other factors are most responsible for particular 
outcomes and look at the outcomes themselves. As previously noted, 
large numbers of college students require elementaiy- or secondaiy- 
level instruction. This is only one indication that the outcomes ()f"K-12 
education are not satisfactory. The evidence to this effect is veiy exten- 
sive, but a few examples should i)e sufiicient to convey the seriousness 
of the problem. 

Mathemalks and sdence. High levels of achievement in matiiematicj 
and science are essential if our economy is to be competitive. Persuasive 
evidence shows that U.S. 1 S-year-olds lag far behind those of most other 
advanced nations in these fields. The only exception is that U.S. 13-year- 
olds are slightlv more proficient in science than i;Vvear-olds in heland. 
According to the U.S. Department of Education assessment of the data: 

.\m()ng students in a group of advanced and developing countries, 
L'.S. student.s had a mediocre performance on an international test 
of science proficiency. The U.S. students scored in the middle 
among the 1 0-year-olds, near the bottom among the 14-ycar-olds, 
and last among the 18-year-olds. .Mthough a relatively large propor- 
tion of U.S. 18-vear-olds were enrolled in school, comparatively 
few were in the advanced science classes that qualified them to 
participate in the examinations, -' 

Practicallv, the international ratings might not be important if 
the absolute differences between nations were small. Being last in a 
group that is closely hunched is not as serious as being last in a grouj) 
that is spread out widely. Unfbrtimately, the diflereiues are quite laige. 
For instance, oiih 9 ])er( ent of U.S. 1 l^-year-olds demonsnated the abilitv 
to (leal with complex mathematical topics, whereas 10 jx-rcent of Korean 
1 .S-year-olds did so. 
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Literacy. Literacy skills are obviously important. A 1985 study revealed 
that: 

1. Fewer than half (48.4 perecnt) of U.S. high .school graduates 
could locate information in a news article or almanac. 

2. Barely half (.50.2 percent) could follow tra\el directions on a 
map. 

3. Fewer than half (49.4 percent) knew how to enter deposits 
and checks and balance a checkbook. * 

Writiiifr Ino/iricnry. A.sse.ssnirnts of writing skills are similarh- depressing. 
The national assessments of the.se skills are based on test scores that 
require more explanatoiT detail than is feasible here, but a recent Depart- 
ment of Education study cj'jiicludes that "average writing test scores show 
that students do not write well.'" The same conclusion with difTcrent 
wording applies to leading proficiency.' 

Kiumilcrlgc of hislofs and lilrruliiri'. A 198(i stuck' asked neariv 8. ()()() 
17-year-c)ld students straightfonvaixi Cjuestions such as "When was the 
V.\\ 'i[ W'ai ?" The percentage of students who chose each of the po.ssible 
nuiltiplc-<hoice answers was as follows: 



(The percentages do not add up to 100 bec ause some students did not 
respond to this cjuestion.) Even among the students who scoied in the 
top c]uai"ler of the histoid a.sse.ssment. three out often could not place 
the (;i\il Wai- in the appr(>])riate half-centuiT, On the average, students 
answered correctly only .54.5 peicent of all the history ciuesiions of this 
tvpe, even though 97. (> percent of them had taken American history and 
78 perceiu were taking it when the\- took the test, hiasmuch as a substan- 
tial amount of guessing took place. e\en the perc entage of correct i"e- 
sponses ovei estiniates student knowledge of histoid and literature. Fur- 
thermore, some of the correct icsponses weie undoubtedly due- lo 
tele\ision or movies or otliei- media rather than to .schooling.' 

.S.W \niir\. The most widely publicized e\icience of educational decline 
is the drop in scores on the Scholastic .\ptitude lest (SA I ). This is the 
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ti'st most widely used in the college admissions process. Table 7.1 shows 
the decline from 1967 to 1991. The 1991 scores on the verbal part of the 
SAT were the lowest in its hi.stoiy. 

Some analysts, however, reject the idea that declining SAT scores are 
evidence of educational decline. In their view, achievement scores were 
higher in the past becau.se a more select group of .students were being 
tested, Thev attribute the lower te.st scores in recent years to the fact that 
a nuich larger proportion of our youth are in .school and are being 
tested, .\lthough widely held, this poiiu of view does not explain the 
falling .scores. The underlying reason for the decline .since the 1970s has 
not been the expansion of the pool of students taking the S.Vf but an 
actual decline in achievement." (The reasons for this condu.sion will be 
di.scu.s.sed in Chapter 10.) Furthermore, decline or not. the nation is 
imlikely to ptosper with such a large proportion of poorly educated 
students. Thus even if there had been no "■decline." we would .still have 
strong reason to be concerned over oiu- educational situation. 

Nonacadeniic Outcomes 

To learn complex skills and subject matters, students mirst .ipplv them- 
.selves to demanding tasks over long periods of time, avoid distractions 
and interruptions, and othenvi.se exercise traits associated with .social 
responsibilitv. .\s a matter of fact, .some research suggests that social and 
emotional factors are more acciu ate predictors of educational achieve- 
ment than intellec tual factors," Long before such le.search. leading na- 
tional reports on education emphasi/.ed nonacadeniic as well as academic 
oiUcomes as educational objectives." 



lahlr 7.1. .\\ciage SAI" .scures, 1 <.)("."- 1 '.)'.)() 
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Assessment of nonacariemic outcomes present.s many of the same 
problems as assessment of academic outcomes. First, there is no consen- 
sus on the nonacademic outcomes to be considered. Attitudes toward 
political and social institutions are iinportant. So are work habits, such 
as punctuality, dependability', and abilit)' to concentrate. So is a long- 
range perspective on personal and social issues. Even within the field of 
education, vocational skills, civility, and the ability to cooperate with 
others are essential. Efforts to as.scss these and other nonacademic out- 
comes encounter a multitude of objections and technical problems. As 
we might expect, the problem of distinguishing school from nonschool 
effects affects nonacademic as well as academic outcomes. Let us suiTey 
a few nonacademic outcomes before trving to assess the relative influence 
of school and nonschool factors. 

Teenage pregnancy and abortion. Despite the decline in birth rates since 
the 195()s, sexual activitv among teenagers has increased considerably 
since then. Two of the consequences of this activit)', pregnancies and 
abortions among unmarried teenagers, have increased dramatically as 
well. For example, the number of pregnancies per thousand unmai ried 
women aged 15-19 was 12.6 in 1950 and 31.6 in 1985; the number of 
abortions per thousand women aged 15-17 was 15.7 in 1972 and SO. 8 in 
1985. These increases reflect adverselv on teenage judgment and self- 
restraint. The extent to which public education contributes to these 
outcomes is debatable; its inability to reverse or men halt the trends is 
not." 

Alcohol and drug use. Drug use among teenagers is still quite high 
although it appears to have declined in recent years: the percentage of 
high school seniors who said thev had used anv illicit drug in the p'-'st 'M) 
days changed from •^0.7 for the class of 1975 to 19.7 for the class of 1989. 
Teenage consumption of alcohol remained rather constant during this 
period. The percentage of \outh aged 12-17 who had consumed alcohol 
during the ])ast year was 90.4 in 1975 and 90.7 in 1990; the percentage 
who had consumed alcohol during the past 'M) days declined from 68.2 
to (iO.O during this time.'" These are remarkably high figures in view of 
the fact that all states prohibit the sale of alcoholic beverages to persons 
under age 21 . 

(,V///w'A of driilli. Deaths from motor xchiclc accidents per lOO.OOO 
persons aged 15-19 increased slighth from .'V5. 9 in 19(j0 to 1^7. H in 1988. 
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Deaths from suicide in this age group more than tripled from 3.6 in 1960 
to 1 \.'^ in 1988; deaths from lu)micide almost tripled, from 4.0 in 1960 
to 1 1.7 in 1988." 

Outcomes and School Efficiency 

('.om])ai"i.sons of the effects of public and private .schools arc like most 
educational i.s.siies: each side can cite "research" to buttress its pcsition. 
James S. (Coleman, unquestionably the leading scholar on this subject, 
has concluded that the superior academic performance of students in 
('atholic '•x liools is due partly to effects of the .schools them.seh es; that it 
cannot be attributed solch' to .selection bias.'-' 

From time to time, other anahsts ha\e criticized (iolcnian's research 
piocedures and conclusions." Although I regard Coleman's analysis as 
the moie plausible, it is not necessaiT to resoKe the issues here. (Cole- 
man's critic s a.ssert that any educational superiority of (Catholic schools 
is practically triv ial. F.\ cn if this is true, it follows that the Catholic schools 
are nuich more eflicient; their outcomes for comparable groups of stu- 
dents are a])proximately ec]iial but their per-pupil costs are much lower. 
Indeed, Catholic schools might be more eflicient e\ en if their pupils did 
not achiev e as well as tho.se in public schools. The huge additional costs 
of public education might not be worth the academic gains, if anv, thev 
produce. 

The available data on nonacademic outcomes are also not \ eiT helpful 
in comparisons of public and priv ate schools. For example, although the 
arrest rate has risen dramaticalK' since 19.^0, there is no breakdown of 
persons arrested by what tvpe of school they attended. F.ven if there were, 
it would be necessaiy to avoid selection bias; if one sector einolled a 
higher pro])ortion of studcius likelv to coimnit crimes, the higher crime 
rate of its gi aduates would not be evidence of comparative failure to 
inculcate respect for law. 

Coleman showed thai laicliness, absence, and disruptive behavior 
were less prevalent in Catholic than in public schools." It seems highlv 
plausil)le that these factors would help to explain a (Catholic advantage 
on nonacademic as well as academic objectives, but the pul)lic school 
lobby is having none of it..\s thev see it, the students who attend Catholic 
schools are more likely to be law abiding or ordei ly or to have good work 
habits to begin with. In princ iple, this objection nuisi he considered. In 
practice, it illustrates the persisieiice of the public school ideologv despite 

-I. >^ 'j 
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extensive experience that refutes it. For well over a cemiir\', supporters 
of public education in the United States and the United Kingdom have 
asserted that it would reduce crime.'-' "Open a school, close a jail" — this 
was a prominent mid-nineteenth-centurv- rationale for public education. 
Since it was advocated before any evidence on the subject was available, 
it is not surprising that the rationale is unfounded, hi fact, crime rates 
have increased along with the proportion of children educated in public 
schools and the duration of their education. 

Theoretically, crime rates might be much higher in the absence of 
public .schools. Unfortunately for the theoiy, the one serious effort to 
study the issue concluded tliat public education leads to higher crime 
rates."' hi addition to the empirical evidence for the conclusion, there 
is a plausible rationale for it. From an economic perspective, the costs 
of crime include the loss of income as.sociated with incarceration. Individ- 
uals with high incomes risk more than individuals with low or no incomes. 
This principle also applies to investment in human capital. Individuals 
who have invested more of their own funds in building up their human 
capital are less likely to risk loss of their investment. Inve.stment in himiaii 
capital by government is likely to be less effective than investment from 
personal fluids in deterring crime. This would he the ca.se even if the 
education received were the same in both cases. It is interesting that the 
scholar who investigated this i.ssue. John R. Lott, jr., is an economist not 
tied to the public school establishment; that establishment .seems content 
to rely on a.ssumptions instead of evidence about the beneficent effects 
of "free public education." 

For the present, however, let us defer our inquiiy into the effects of 
.schools on nonacadeniic oiucomes and look at how leading analysts have 
fi anied the issues. This will give us a broader perspective on the evidence. 

The argimient that public education is more efficient than private 
education, or more efficient than a market .system would be, is ba.sed 
largely on two related ideas: externalities and (he distinction between 
public and private goods. I shall tiy to pre.sent the.se ideas fairly before 
explaining why they do not support the cc)iitentioii that public education 
is superior to a market .system on efficiency gromuls. 

Let me first illusliale the idea of exlei nalilies in tlx- pi ivale set lor. 
Sup}>(>.se a factoiy is built next lo X's unimproved land. The value ol'X's 
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land increases because it can now be developed for housing or for a 
shopping mall to seiTC factoiy employees, hi this situation, locating the 
factoiy near X's land is a positive externality as far as X is concerned. A 
transaction to which X was not a party has nevertheless increased the 
value of X's property. 

Externalities, however, are not always positive. Suppose that the factor)' 
pollutes the area in ways that X cannot prevent. As a result, the value of 
X's land goes down instead of up. In this case, locating the factory near 
X's land is a negative externality' as far as X is concerned. A transaction 
might also result in both positive and negative exteiiialities. Fiu'ther, 
both kinds might affect the same third parties, or they might affect some 
in a positive way, others in a ni-gative way. 

The economics of externalities are critical, hi the lirst situation, the 
facton- might add to the value of several nearby properties. As a result, 
the total value created by the factory might be much greater than the 
increased value of the land on which the factoiy is located. In the second 
situation, the factoiy might be profitable only if it did not have to 
reimburse third parties for their losses due to factoiy pollution. If it had 
to do so. it might be unprofitable. 

.\nalogously, it is argued that the value of public education is much 
greater than the value added to the students, hi economic terms, educa- 
tion is said to have positive externalities. These positive externalities are 
often referred to as '■pul)lic goods." Michael Krashinsky, who believes 
public education does have an efficiency advantage, puts it this way: 
"Education generates economic growth, alleviates poverty and increases 
equal educational ■.)pportunity, provides the informed and literate elec- 
torate iiecessaiT for a democratic society, and inculcates in students the 
common values required in a democratic society."'' Thisstatement seems 
more like a wish list than an empirical assertion, but it illustrates the 
concept of pul)lic goods. The concept applies to efficiency issues in 
several wavs. Vnv instance, if funding were based solely on the value 
added to students, public education would be uuderfiiiided. The level 
of funding should l)e adeciuate to achieve the positive externalities, that 
is, the public goods, as well as tin- added vahie flowing diri-ctly to students. 
.Some aiialvsts reject the idea that there are public goods over and above 
those to l)e fomid in the value added to students. Foi present purposes, 
1 an; willing to accept it, but we must also atcept the possiljility that 
pul)Ii( ediKation iiiav have negative cxtci nalities and market svsteiiis 
luav have some positivf ones. 
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Public versus Private (ioods 

When applied to private schools, the argument is that in private schools, 
especially denominational ones, private licnefitstend to crowd out public 
ones. In an even stronger version, the private benefits are viewed as 
public negatives. For example, as Henn' M. Levin sees it, public schools 
have become more egalitarian over time in the following ways: 

Reduction in .spending disparities 

Abolition of religious practices in public schools 

Financial and legal support for female, handicapped, bilingual, 

and disadvantaged pupils 
Affirniative action 
Attacks on social segregation. 

In Levin's view, these egalitarian advances have occurred at the expense 
of private privilege, especially of groups that had been able to dominate 
public school programs. These groups are allegedly leading the move- 
ment to achieve public support lor private schools. According to Levin, 
their objective is .school choice, cither through public school reform or 
bv public support of private school options.'" 

How can govennnent ensure that it is getting the public benefits that 
justifv public support for private education? According to Levin, this 
might be done by personnel requirements, curriculum requiiements, 
and/or measures of output. Inasnuich as most private .schools are de- 
nominational, lu'wever, the kind of regulation required would leatl to 
government entanglement with religious organizations. F'urthermore, 
reasonable people could disagree on how to define or assess the public 
benefits of private schooling; requiring that such issues be resolved 
politicallv could be extremely divi.sive. 

In addition. Levin argues that "some important public goals produced 
bv etlucalion are inextricably related to the choice of educational pro- 
cess, and that the process itsell'will be affected b\- the fact of public or 
private sponsorship of schooling." To illustrate his point. Levin cites the 
probability that Catholic schools will not tolerate open discussion of 
abortion, militaiT schools a candid discussion of disarmaineiu, or evan- 
gelical .schools a di.scu.ssion of evolution. As long as only 10 i)erceni of 
all students attend private schools, these autideniocratic tendencies can 
be held in check. II, however, a much larger proportion were enrolled in 
private schools, the loss of a democratic orieiualioii could be di.sastrous.'" 
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Levin's argiinieiit is based on a valid point that is frequently over- 
looked. The consequences of private schooling on a large scale might 
be veiT diflerent from the consequences on a small or.e. Note, however, 
that some of the difi'crences would favor private schooling. For example, 
if it should expand dramatically, the economies of scale would improve 
private school efficiency. Be that as it may, however. Levin is insinuating, 
if not asserting directly, that private schools have undemocratic out- 
comes. This is an astonishing argument; after all, since tens of millions 
of students have been educated in private schools, any antidemocratic 
effects of such schools should be evident by now. Nevertheless, l^evin 
cites no evidence to support his views on this issue. The absence of 
evidence is especially remarkable in view of the fact that the public school 
lobby has the resources and the incentives to provide it. It has never 
hesitated to criticize private schools on other grounds; hence it would 
surely do so on amidemocratic grounds if such evidence could be found. 

Actually, although more light on the subject would be useful, some 
I'vidence on the issues is available. In 19fi(i. Andrew M. Greeley and Peter 
Rossi studied the differences, if any, between (latholic students educated 
in Catholic schools and tliose educated in public schools. Their study 
covered both religious and nonreligious outcomes.-" The criteria they 
used to compare students would be widely accepted as appropriate in 
studies of this kind; for example, they sought to ascertain whether there 
are any significant differences in acceptance of racial diversity. In brief, 
the study fouini either no significant diflerence in civic attitudes oi- 
conduct, or a slight advantage to students who had studied in (latholic 
sdiools. 

TIk "public goods" argument for public education ignores evidence 
f rom other nations as well. Lott has .shown that "higher levels of totalitari- 
anism are associated with increased exix-nditures for schooling." His 
explanation is that totalitarian governments view schooling as a form of 
indoctrination; thev spend more on schooling for the same reason they 
siK-nd more to control radio and television broadcasting. He notes that 
"these results strongly challenge the presumed public goods relationshif) 
between schooling and demociaey."-' 

R('li0()U lis (I I'rivdtc (\nnd 

Religious insU union is the piivale beuelil llial is mosi (recjuentlv died 
b\ supporters ol public education. .Most private schools are deuomina- 
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tioiuil; of tlu-sf, over half arc Catholic. The arsuinent is that icligious 
iiiciorli iiiatit)ii is a private good, and that a full-fledged system of pri\ate 
sc hools would crowcl out insti-uctioti de\-oted to public goods. 

This argument assumes that denominational (or ideological) schools 
would dominate a market system; I regard this assumption as highly 
dubious. Nonetheless, let us examine the argument in terms of the 
potential conflict between public and pri\ate goods in denominational 
.schools. 

.As matters stand, patents who .send theii children to denominational 
.schools anticipate higher le\els of" achie\ement in .secular as well as 
religious outcomes. In their minds at least, their choice of a denomina- 
tional .school po.ses no conflict between religious training and public 
goods. Ne\ei theless. such conflict is a po.ssibility. What is the likelihood 
that the private benefits would take piecedence ()\er the public goods 
in a market .s\stem? 

If we had a market .system of educ ation, parents would have to choo.se 
between .schools that emphasized religion (a private good, according to 
the argument) and .schools that emphasi/c-d the dc-velopment of human 
c apital (a public goori. ac cording to the aigument). Which would most 
religious parents choo.se? How many parents would send their children 
to a denominational .school if tlie\' knew that the school was less likeh' 
than others to develop their children's pic)ducti\e capabilities? 

riu re is peisuasive evidenc e that only a small proportion of parents 
would do .so. Koi example, about 1'.^ jK-rcent of the students in Catholic 
sc hools aie not Catholics.-"-' Presumabb, thev are enrolled for human 
c apital, not religious t easons. Sur\ c'ys of the pat ents of Catholic students 
in (iatholic .schools .show that a high piopoi tion expect .secular educa- 
tional benefits from ("atholic education. Thus while we are being warned 
that denominational schools will emphasi/e private benefits, most stu- 
dents a. e eniolling in them at Ic-a.si in part foi human capital rea.sons. 

Consider al.so that the curric ula in public and denominational .sc hools 
are remarkably similai ; the time de\()ted to religion appears to be the 
only noticeable difference. K\en on this i.ssue. the differences aie not 
ver\ hu ge. Let ussuppo.se. howe\c'r, that a denominational school devotes 
one peiiod a da\ to iiistmctioii in leiigion. If the school utilizes a six- 
period daw should we conclude that one-sixth of its time at least is 
(ie\oted to pii\ate good-? .Such a conclusion would be erroneous. In 
educating pupils, sc hools aic coiucrned with habits and i'.ltiludes as well 
as the accjuisitiou of .subjc-cl matter and basic .skills. I refer here to .such 
things as puiu tualitv. dependability, and pei sistenc f on task. These aic 
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as essential to public as to private goods. A course cievotefi to religion 
can contribute just as much to these objectives as a coinse in science or 
American histoiT; there is not the slightest reason to think otherwise. 

Similarly, there is ample leason lo anticipate a tlalholic school superi- 
ority in educating disadvantaged pupils.'-' Just about eveiy .serious analyst 
of our political, social, and educational situation agrees that popular 
opinion and public policy are excessively oi iented to short-term instead 
of long-term considerations.-''' Examples are a tendency to sacrifice long- 
term benefits for immediate consumption; an unwillingness to spend 
adequately for maintenance of public infrastructure; and the tendency of 
political officials to avoid expenditures whose benefits will not materiali/e 
until after they have left oftice. 

Overemphasis on inmiediate gratification at the expense of future 
benefits is an acute problem among yoimg people. Students are bom- 
barded with advertising that encomages immediate consumption and 
grautication; they receive relatively little reinforcement for taking a 
longer view. 'Hu- incidence of teenage pregnancy is merely one resuU of 
teenagers" tendency to imdei-value long-range considerations. 

VIore than any othei' institiuion. religion emph;isi/es long-range over 
short-range con.siderations. It is. therefore, likely that denominational 
schools are more effective with children who are especially lacking in 
such pei spectives. I'nder these circimistances, even if private schools 
also turned out to be less effective in inculcating open-mindedne.ss. the 
denominational .schools might still produc e the largest public goods; the 
gains associated with theii development of a long-range perspective 
might fai exceed the losses associated with less open-mindedness, 

I'hc Oiilromcs of S/midfEdiiralidii 

.As noted in Clhapter 6. the proportion of students with learning disabili- 
ties is higher in public than in (Catholic schools, and the cost of educating 
such students in public schools is foin- to five times as nuich as foi' other 
students. There is a striking dearth of information about the educational 
benefits of these high expenditures for students with disabilities. It's as 
if it is immoral to raise the issue because the students .so obviously need 
as.sistance and evoke .sympathy fiom all of us. In mv opinion, howe ver, 
there is too nuich at stake to continue to avoid the cost-benefit issues. 

The |)ubli( school lobby contends that cost comparisons ;ue mis- 
leading because |)uhlic s( hools einoll a higher pro|)ortion of expensive- 
to-educate studenis, When oiucomesare the issue, it a.s.serts that compari- 
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sons arc misleading because public schools enioll a higher proportion 
of students who are less likely to achieve satisfactorily. As far as they go. 
these are valid points. The difficulty is that they do not go far enough. 

Let us assume that annual expenditiiix's foi- special education students 
average SIS, 600, or $lfi.S,(){)() over a twelve-year period. What or how 
ituich should students in special education be expected to achieve? Of 
course, the answer will vaiy from one subgioup to another. Educational 
expectations foi" hrain-daniaged children will be dilfeieiit (ioni those 
for mentally retarded or emotionallv disturbed children. Still, special 
education should not be legarded as a black hole into which we poui- 
large amounts of money withcnit anv idea of the amicipated or actual 
retmn. 

To illusti aie the problem, sup|)ose thai after twelve vears of schooling, 
bi'ain-damaged students, on average, can speak only fiftv words and have 
no skills that would enable them lo eain a living. In that case, we have 
paid S1(>;^.0()() foi" custodial care foi' twelve vears, It<() davs a vear. perhaps 
seven hours a day. If frankly recognized as custodial, however, such cai e 
is available Ibr much less than Slf)3.()00. On these assumptions, ihe 
public schools would be highly inefiicient with respect to bi ain-damaged 
students. 

1 do not mean lo suggest that assistance for students with leaining 
disabilities should be teiminated if thev do not benefit veiv much fiom 
special educalion. The issue is whether tliei e ai e better wavs to assist 
manv of these students. Would ihe students and their parents spend ihe 
S1(k^,0(H) for special education if the decision weie theirs to make? .Surelv, 
some would be bettei' off bv using the SKiS.OOO as a lifeiime nest egg 
lo help defiav ihe financ ial t)urdens likely to be associated with their 
handicaps. The fact that the Slfi.'^.OOO is available onlv as spec ial educa- 
lion senices suggests thai the jji imai v Ix-neficiaries are sjX'cial educalion 
teachers and adininisti'atois. not childien with leaining di.sabilities. It 
also suggests that taking the student mix into account does not iiec:essarilv 
lead to moic favorable conclusions about public school efficiencv. 

The highei- costs of sludents in special education suggest a lac k of 
candor in both voucher and antivoucher positions. Manv voucher pro- 
posals ba.se the amount of the vouchei- on |xm -pupil costs in |)nl>- 
lic schools. .As just noled, private schools enroll a lower |)ropoition of 
ex|)eiisive-to-educate |)U|)iIs. (ionsecjuently. the voucher pi()|>osals aie 
l)asc(l on costs that are iiol as a|>|)licalile to |)ri\ate as lo public sc hools. 
Not surprisingly, the same pioblem has emei ged in c oin|)arisons of 
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public, iionprofU, aiui for-profit hospitals, (lost comparisons that do not 
take into account their dif'fVrent patient mixes are \eiy niisleaciing. One 
of the benefits of competition in eciucation would be that it would force 
a breakdow n of costs, 1 .arge cost differences that are obscured by averages 
would be replaced bv more accurate figures relating to difTerent sul> 
groups within the student population. 

(MUtroversidl Issues in the Public Schools 

As we have .seen, the critics of a market system allege that private .schools 
will pre.sent a bia.sed view of controversial i.ssues. The implicit assumption 
is that public schools piovide unbiased consideration of them. How 
realistic is this a.ssimiption? 

The N'KA and the AFT annually adopt scoies of re.solutions on highly 
controversial political, .social, economic, and educational i.ssues. As 
pointed out in (Chapter 8, the NEA has explicitly accepted lacial quotas 
in its governance structme since 197.'>; although it would be difficult to 
identify a more controversial i.ssue in American society, the N'KA's quota 
provisions have not been debated at an NE.\ convention since their 
adoption in 197."). I doubt whethei teachers who have accepted racial 
quotas for veai s without di.ssent in iheii' own organizations discu.ss quotas 
in their chi.ssi-ooms in an unbia.sed wav. 

.-Vs a matter of fact, a re.solution adopted by the NE.\'s Board of 
Diiectors in May 1991 prohibited any organization that oppo.ses NEA 
policies from reining space in the NE.\ convention exhibition area.-'" The 
policv' even barred NEA delegates themselves from exhibiting materials 
opposing NE.\ policies if the mateiials weie produced by outsiders. 
I'm suant to the policy, the exhibitors for the Boy Scouts of America were 
asked to leave; the l ea.sons given wei e their ban on homo.sexuals and the 
fad that Bov Stouts must pledge an oath to C.od. In addition, an anti- 
ahoi iion group was prohibite<i from displaying five of its elev(;n buttons 
and eight of its tvventv-tlnee pamphlets. At its 1992coinention, the NE.\'s 
Re|)i e.sentalive A.s.sembly (RA) changed its policies to allow NEA affiliates, 
delegates, and caucuses lo u.^e exhibit and fimdraising areas to dissemi- 
nate materials eomrarv lo NEA policy. In the .same re.solution, however, 
the R.\ adopted the- following two policies: 

(iioups exicMial to NEA will be- |)erinilte(l to use- tin- exhibit area 
lo distiibuie nniterial or di.sseininale information related to NE.\"s 
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agfiula, provided that such luateiial is not contran to or does not 
advocate a change in \KA policy. 

Ciroiips that do not adhere to NF.A policies and resolutions on 
nondiscrimination will not be perniitted to use the exhibit area to 
distribute material or disseminate information of" any kind.'-' 

The R.-\ has ailopted scores ol' policies on a wide range of subjects, Tiie 
NKA's restrictions on materials critical of these positions hardly inspires 
confidence in the way teachers are likely to treat controversial issues. 

Perhaps the teachers who exclude material contraiy to NKA policies 
from the convention exhif)ition area give objective cousidi'ration to it 
in the classroom. Perhaf)s, but there is persuasive evidence to believe 
othenvise. One exanii)le is an instructional iniit on nuclear war published 
by the NF..\ in cooperation with ilie Vlassachirsetts Teachers A.ssociation 
and the Union of Concerned Scientists. The unit was field-tested in 
thirtv-fbur states before publication in 19<S:?, At one point, thi' unit asks 
students to consider the alternative irses of spending for nuclear weapons. 
Increased spending for public .senices like education and medical rare 
is mentioned. Reducing taxes is not one of the options students are asked 
to consider. In addition, the unit luges students to collect signatines on 
a jx-tition calling for a free/e on production of nu( lear weapons. This 
unit was developed while the NF..\'s executive director, TeriT Herndon, 
was i)resident of Citizens .\gainst Nuclear War, an organization that 
operated out of headquarters in Washington.-"" 

rile instructional materials sponsored by the AK f for classrooms are 
as l)iased as those sponsoied bv the NK.\; the only difference is in the 
subjects invoked. I'or example, the .\VT urges its members to irse a 
.soincebook on labor unions published bv the I'nited t'ederation of 
l eachers for classroom use.-'" The sourcebook portrays the .XFL-CIO as 
a long-time foe of racial discrimination, even though the .\FI.-(:i() in- 
cluded raciallv discriminaton' luiions luitil such unions were prohibited 
bv Supreme Court decision,'" In di.scussing the reduction of racial di.s- 
criniination in the building trades union, the soincebook states, "It 
should be kept in mind that this progress was a( hieved under the union's 
own leadershij) — it was not. iinpo.sed by some government agency." It is 
egregioiislv false to state or implv that government jjressures, including 
lawsuits filed bv the I'.qual Opportunity Connuission, did not pla\ a major 
role in reducing racial dist i imination in the constructiou unions. In 
addition to such egregious falsehoods, the sourcebook attempts to foster 
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sujipoi t lor unions by pedagogically indefensible- exampk-s. For example, 
in discussing "Whv a Worker Joins a Union." it relies on a biographical 
sketch. The sketch features an employer who explains why his employees 
are not working as follows: "Oh. 1 have plenty of work all right, but 1 
thought it would be good ps>cholog\' to let the boys walk the streets a 
few days. It will put the fear of Ciod into their heai ts."'" Not surprisingly, 
the soiucebook does not consider the possibility that workers might 
refuse to join unions for legitimate reasons. 

The NEA and the AFT support an increase in the minimum wage. 
.As pointed out in Chapter 3. the consensus among economists is that 
minimum wage laws are especially harmful to disadvantaged minorities. 
Such laws render unskilled labor more expensive and reduce the cost of 
racial discrimination to employers. Not surprisingly, facts such as these 
are not mentioned in the WT unit. 

.■\re public or private schools more likely to consider conflicting points 
of view on controv ersial issues? The answer mav well be more favorable 
to private- than to public schools. The- latter are- subje-ct to a much broaeler 
range of restrictions and prohibitions. Ciranteel. the dene)minatioiial 
schools are e)ften unwilling to allow criticism of their denominational 
elogma. but these restrictions are relatively narrow ones. .\lthe)Ugh unde- 
sirable, thev do not prevent consideration ol' differ(-iit pe)iiUs of \ iew on 
other issues. W'e canne)t assume. lu)wever. that discussion of controversial 
issues ill public schools is robust aiiel critical because no single interest 
group controls public education. In practice, more interest groups exer- 
cise \eto power over what is taught in public schools. The extent of veto 
power varies from district to di.strict. and from subject to subject, but its 
peixasive presence is not to be denied. For this reason, bias is not 
lu'cessariU a more se-rioiis problem in private than in public sche)ols. For 
even- instance- of bias in private schools, one can e-asily cite- comparable- 
instances in the public schools. 

l-'.a))i<)»iic Litnacy 

111 principle-, e\e-ni)ne- agi(-(-s thai it is import. iiit lor students to iiiuU-r- 
staiid our e-conoiin . .Xccording to I.eviii. 

it is ex[)e-( te (l that all studc-iils iiiidcrstaiid tli<- basis for a capitalist 
econoniv and tlu-ii ])ol(-ntial rol<-s in such an (-conoiiiic sctliiig. 
This means that tlu-\ must be iamiliai not oiiK with the- philosophi- 
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cal and institutional basis for tlw U.S. econoniv, but also the rc- 
qiiireinents for participating productively in economic institutions. 
They must understand the basis for modern work organizations 
with their principles of hierarchy and supei-vision, division of labor, 
labor markets, role of technology, and wages and salaries. Tliey 
must understand the functions of in\estment and .saviiigs as well as 
consumption and both the potential and limits of go\'ernment 
intenention in the econoniv.'-' 

How- effective are public schools in teaching these understandings? A 
recent study of citizen attitudes toward a market system in the I'nited 
States and the Soviet Union provides .some interesting evidence. Identical 
telephone interviews, ba.sed on thirty-six questions pertaining to free 
markets, were conducted in New York City and Moscow in May 1990. 
The finding was that public understanding of and attitudes toward mar- 
ket .systems were generally the .same in both coimtries, '' 

Americans' incomplete luiderstanding of their own economic svstem 
may ha\e significant political con.sequences. .As the economist Mancur 
Olson obsenes: 

the politics of the United States as of other comuries is influenced, 
and influenced for the wor.se, by the fact that the u.se of markets 
are imperfectly understood by a majority of the citizens. No doubt 
this popular ignorance of economics does on occa.sion lead to the 
gratuitous or e\en harnifid u.se of gcnernment to perform certain 
social finictions for which the government does not have a conipara- 
ti\e ad\antage. Though there are .some \alid arguments that point 
in the opposite direction, it is surely a rea.sonable hypothesis that 
the limited understanding of economics among the laity leads to a 
.somewhat bigger public .sector than would be optimal." 

Applying Olson's analysis to education, we come to tliis paradoxical 
conclusion: Public education has flourished becau.se it fails to educate 
effecti\ely. Its failure to foster an imderstanding of inark.-t systems has 
led citizens to accept a largei public education .sectoi than a more 
informed citi/enr\- would permit. 

C.ix'ir linfjonsibilily 

Al the outset, il should he cniphasi/ed that ucitlier public nor |)ri\ate 
.schools seem to ha\e a signific ant impact on c i\ic understanding and 
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conduct. The ovenvhelming majorit)' of voters get their information on 
public policy issues from television and newspapers; what is learned in 
school has little or no relevance to voter perception of the issues.'" As a 
matter of fact, the effects of formal .schooling on political participation 
are ambiguous at best. According to the conventional \vi.sdom, political 
participation incrca.ses with educational attainment. Data on voting rates 
are one kind of evidence cited to sup])ort this claim: for example, in the 
1988 presidential election 47 percent of those with just a high .school 
education voted, while 75 percent of college graduates did so.^" The 
imstated implication seems to be that education contribiues to a higher 
level of civic responsibility. 

There is no evidence, however, of a causal relationship between in- 
crea.sed educational attainment and higher voting participation; both 
ma\ be attributable lo the same factors. It is also problematic whether 
voting per se is a useful measure ol' constructive civic participation. It is 
mn at all clear that the farmer who votes in order to maintain ])rice 
supports for his crops, or the auto worker who is politically active to 
prevent the importation of foreign cars, is more civic minded tlian the 
citizen who does not vote at all. Fin thermore, voting in national elections 
has declined considerably over the past centuiy, even while the average 
anioimt of Ibrmal education per voter has increased ver\- substantially. 
Between 19r)6 and 1980, for example, while the ])ercentage of eligible 
voters who voted in ])resi(lential elections declined, the proportion of 
the ])opulati()n with college degrees doubled. In the leading studv of the 
effects of education on political sophistication, Eric R. A. X. Smith 
concludes: "Formal education has an elfect on political knowledge and 
sophistication, but a small one. The growth of education in the I'nited 
States . . . ma\ have done manv things, but it did not contribute much 
to the public's imderstanding of politics, hi siun, education is not the 
key to the public's understanding of politics."'' 

In brief, we have several reasons to be skeptical of the beneficial civic 
effects of either public or private schools. The more such issues are 
examined by scholars with no vested interest in the outcome, the less 
persuasive the case for the civic benefits of .schooling. 

( 'nixursdl x'crsits Mmns- Tested Boirjil.s 

Ktulicr I asserted that consideration of externalities would weaken the 
efficiencv argmnent for public education. Tims far, the discussion has 
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c halk'iiged the positive externalities c ited by its supporters. Let nie now 
move to identifying some negative externalities. 

Wlienever government provides a sen-ice, it must decide w ho is eligible 
to receive it. Should government provide the seniee only to those who 
cannot afford it? Or should government pro\ ide. the senice to eveiyoue, 
that is, provide a universal benefit? Suppose, for example, it is deemed 
essential that e\ervone have available a mininiuni package of health 
benefit.s. Let irs sa\ this benefit package is worth SI ,000 annually. C"io\ em- 
inent could raise taxes to provide it for eveiyone. Or it could establish a 
means test, and ])rovide it only for those unable to afford it from personal 
resoiuces. 

Theoretically, the alternatives need not affect most taxpa>ers veiy 
much. Instead of pmchasing the services privately, taxpayers would pay 
for them through taxes. Since taxpayers mirst cover the costs for the 
indigent in one wav or another, the financial impact of imiversal benefits 
might be ven similar to th; t of means-tested benefits. Ai the same time, 
the imiversal approach appears to have several advantages: There is no 
means test, hence no recipients are stigniati/ed: evenone is entitled to 
the benefits. Bureaucratic hassling is minimized. Equality is sened; there 
is one standard of government provision for evenone. 

In recent vears, however, policymakers have begun to <|uestion the 
advantages of imiversal benefits.'" \ arious long-range outcomes, not 
anticipated when universal benefit i were enacted, have drastically altered 
the assessments of their advantages. Universal benefits indisputably weak- 
ened the familv and community relationshi])s that had formerly su|)- 
ported the elderly, the ven young, and the indigent. Bureaucratic has- 
sling did not disappear. Efforts to expand the benefits began to 
preoccupy legislaiois. Tax rates began to weaken incentives to work and 
invest. At the same time, recipients of sen ices pro\ ided by government 
lost their incentives to economi/.e: since the government paid, why not 
use the entitlement to the limit? 

.•\ stiidv of educational vouchers in British (Columbia illiisirates how 
botli theii proi.)oneiits and opponents fail to consider all the relevant 
outcomes. In 1980, British Columbia enac ted a voucher system. Donald 
,\. Ericksoii studied its impact on parents and .school oflicial.s. He found 
that the lattc-r bec ame more respon.sive to ])rovincial offic ials, less re.spon- 
si\e to |)arents, and tliat parental participation dropped off c on.siderabh 
as a lesuli ol the c haiige from ])arental to jiioviiic ial liiianc ing.'" 

CleaiK, in coiupariiig outcomes ol' public and market systems of 
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education, it would be a mistake to focus solely f)n pupil achievement. 
The effects on parents, school personnel, and legislatures musl also be 
considered. Inasmuch as we do not lune a market sxstem of ediicatic)n, 
the effects of such a s\'steni are necessarih speculative to a certain extent. 
In the exani])le cited, supporters of education \()uchers did not antici- 
pate the effects thev would have on parental invohement. We can say, 
howe\er. that sii])porters of public education also pay little attention 
to its indirect long-range effects, Their attention is focused on how 
other parties and institutions can assist public education; the effects 
of })ublic education on such things as the familv, per.sonal incenti\es, 
tax rates, or legislati\e processes are ignored or a.ssmned to be benefi- 
cent. No serious thought isgi\en to the possibility that public edtication 
could have a negati\e impact on nonstudents or noneducational insti- 
tutions. 

In niv view, the broader the outcomes and the range of parties that 
are considered, the stronger the ca.se for a market .system of education. 
A wealth oi evidence suggests that pul)lic education is characterized b\ 
the negative outcomes resulting from luiiversal henefhs; for example, 
the high absentee rates in man\ public schools would be unlikelv if 
families had to ])av mori- of the costs of i-chication from their own 
resoiuces. Of course, all things considered, it may he that the benefits 
of public education outweigh its negative outcomes. Still, we cannot 
reach a defen.sible conclusion on the i.ssue imle.ss and luitil we consider 
all the relevant outcomes. 

Because the .same problem arisi-s in other fields, oiu- approach to it 
in education is likelv to depend on oiu- approach to .social policy gener- 
allv. For instance, policvmakers di.sagree on whether the problems of the 
urban underclass are due to impersonal .social forci's or to a lack of 
personal ri-.sponsibilitv. Is the high dropout rate among black teenagers 
due to im})ersonal forces o\er which tliey have no control? Or is it 
ihe result of luiwillingness to accept personal responsibility for their 
pi'rformancer \\V aii- just beginning to address such questions, and 
the an.swers will affect a widi- raugi- of public seniccs."' Probably both 
"impersonal social forces'" and "failure to accept per.sonal responsibil- 
il\ '■ will hi' part of tlu- an.swi'r. riu- mix, however, will be ( rucial, and will 
t)lav a cnicial role in the resolution of .si-\eral issues raised in tliis book, 
fn geni-ral, tlte "impersonal social fbrci-s" ex|)lauation will strengthen 
])nbli( I'ducition: the "lac k oi ])ers()nal icsponsihilitv"" explanation \NiM 
a mai ket a|)pioach. l o be sine, these aic o\ersini])lilic aiions, but 
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I holifvt- they reflect an iiiicieilyiMg reality that cannot be overlooked in 
the vears ahead. 

Multirultumlis>n 

In recent vears, "nuilticultiiralisni" has received an extraordinaiy 
amount of attention, pei haps nioi e than any other educational topic. 
The rationale for iniilticulturalisni is based on our diversity. Supposedly, 
if the American peopk arc to live together harmoniously, all cultures 
and lifestyles must be l espected and appreciated. To help achieve this 
t)bjective, the curriculum must show the contributions of groups that 
receive inadequate attention in conventional curricula. Furthermore, the 
favoiable biu uncritical treatment of Western culture mii.-it be replaced by 
a more realistic, that is, critical, perspective. For example, ronveiuioiial 
cuiricula gloiify (k)huiibus bin ignoic his harsh treatment of native 
Americans or the negative consec|uences of colonization on them. 

.Although definitions of multicultmalisni vaiT, I believe these com- 
ments expiess its core elements. It nuist be em|)hasized that "multicultur- 
alism" is not liniited to ethnic and religious diversity, (iroups that regard 
themselves as the victims of discrimination or as being imdeivalued view 
multicultiu alism as a means of reducing the stigma associated with their 
status. For example, gav/ lesbian /bisexual groups view nuilticultmalisni 
as a vehicle for fostering respect for their constituents and acceptance 
of their lifestyles. 

In practice, the advocates of nudticulturalism are caught in adilennna. 
On the one hand, they deciy what they perceive to be the imcritical 
approval t)f Western culture and of "traditional" lifestyles. On the other 
hand, objective treatment of virtually any ethnic or religious group, or 
of any lifestvle, will include some facts that are not conducive to the self 
esteem of its members or adherents. Faced with tliis dilennna. nuilticul- 
turalists usuallv are guiliv of the ScUiie practice they impute to others; that 
is. tliev fail to mention important facts that would presinnably weaken the 
self esteem of the alleged disadvantaged groups. Multicultm al activists 
are not apt to point out that some African tribes enslaved others for 
sale to Kiuopean slave traders or that some native Americans routinely 
practiced cannibalism oi human sacrifices. I do not cite such omissions 
to defend conventional cm ricula, whicii I would gladly change on other 
giounds. The point is th.il intelle(tual integrity faies no better under 
niiilti( ultur.dism than under the ciirri( iila that it is supposed to replace. 
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Proposals foi a cinriculum thai will (.'niphasizt' what the American 
people share in common instead of their differences are an understand- 
able reaction to increasing heterogeneity. The problem is that a certain 
level ofmiitv is required to achieve agreement on what students should be 
unified over. Unfbrtunatelv, as the controversy over condom availabilit^■ 
illustrates, the requii ed level of unity does not seem to be forthcoming. 
What is happening is poorly undeistood, even by the partisans in the 
conflict. As "diversify"' increases, the public school cuniculmn reflects 
more compiomises between various imeiest groups. The.se compromises 
result in programs and courses that lack coherence or unity of purpose. 
Instead, thevare a mishmash reflecting the politically feasible, no matter 
how pointless the\- mav be educationally. 

While controvei sies over ethnic relations, religion, and lifestyle domi- 
nate the public .school agenda, technology and the demands ofa competi- 
tive economv underscore the importance i)f scientific and technological 
objectives." These objectives are not sened bv the empha.sison multicul- 
turalism. To be effective, the scientific and technological cuificulum 
must begin in the primaiy grades and must be implemented consistently 
throughout the L iiited States. Unfortunately, media and political atten- 
tion are focused on multicultural conflicts. 

Conceptuallv. a viable solution is po.ssible. Public .schools could be 
limited to the basic skills, civic backgrounds and jjiocesses, and the 
connnon technological /scientific education required by the economy. 
Instead of tning to acconmiodate eveiy differentiating demand, public 
schools could lea\e such demands to the groups that promote them. 
Practically speaking, however, I do not see any hope for such an ap- 
proach; in fact, public schools are adding to, not cutting back on, their 
educational and .social objectives. The following coin.ses illustrate this 
proliferation of objectives: 

.\U)S education Health education 

.\lcohol education International education 

(lonsiuner education Multicultmal education 

Driver education Parent education 

Drug education Sensitivity education 

Economies education Sex education 

Envirt)niuental education X'alues education 

I'.ae h additional objec ti\e reciuires moie resoiuics, and eac h inc leases 
social conilic i ovei- educaiional ends and means. In the past, doniinani 
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groups were able to impose their curriculum on politically weak minori- 
ties and immigrant groups. Contemporaiy conflict, however, is between 
a plethora of powerful groups; there is no majority, except on a \eiv 
limited range of issues. In public education, there is \ei"\ little "do- 
power," but a tremendous amount of veto power. This was not the 
situation that prevailed when communities were much more homoge- 
neous than they are today. While eveiyone is praising "diversity," our 
nation is devoting a disproportionate share of its resources to the man- 
agement of conflict resulting from diversity. A market svstem would 
greatly reduce this dissipation of our spiritual as well as our material 
resoiuces. 

Efficiency and Political Dynamics 

Public schools are inherentlv more bureaucratic than private schools. 
John C.luil)b and Teriy Moe have pointed out why excessive reliance on 
bureaucracies is inevitable luider public education.^'-' Interest groups trv' 
to enact and implement programs they espouse. The groups realize, 
however, that elected officials come and go — and when thev go. there is 
the danger that the programs they support may go alscj. To protect 
themselves against such eventualities, interest groups tiy to establish 
their programs by legislation. Inevitably, public schools are unable to 
terminate programs that have outlived their usefulne.ss.^' 

As in the public sector generally, it is veiT difficult to bu(iget for 
preventive maintenance in public education. Elected officials are imder 
strong pressure to spend revenues for immediate fx-nefits. especiallv 
benefits for puf)lic employees. Spending ta\ revenues to aveit costlv 
repairs a long time in the future requires a time hori/on longer than 
most elected officials can accept. The u|)shot is that buildings and facili- 
ties tend to deteriorate in the public sec tor. Owners of private propertv 
have stronger incentives not to allow this to happen; the owners, not 
the public at large, would have to absorb the losses due to inadequate 
maintenance. At anv rate, although svstematic data on private school 
fac ilities are not available-, public school maintenance is clearly un- 
derfuudecl ac cording to the standards recjuireci by sound business prac- 
tice." 

Budgeting sc hedules aie also conducive to public-sector inefficiency. 
.Most go\c nnnents. inc hiding school boards, aie under |)ressuic' not to 
have a budget surplus over and above a icasonable resenc at the end of 
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their fiscal \ear. To do so might lead to a reduction in re\enues, oi- 
teacher demands that the sm-plus he distributed as a salaiT increase. 
Another possibility to bo avoided is taxpayer demands that taxes be 
lowered because re\eniies exceed expenditures. To avoid all such conse- 
quences, public officials tend to spend to the limit of the funds available, 
regardless of efficiency considerations. These anti-efficiency pressures 
are pre.sent onlv in attenuated form, if at all, in the for-profit sector. 

.-Vccording to the public goods argument discussed in C^hapter 6, 
education would be iniderfunded if left to market proce.sses. \A1iat aboiu 
the possibility' that it will be overfinided if resoh ed by political processes? 
.\s shown bv James M. Buchanan and others, when government provides 
a service, it in\ariably creates an interest group and legislative partisans 
who seek to expand the senices beyond their original rationale or level 
of support. This raises the possibility (in my opinion, the reality) that 
public education is overfinided. Be that as it may, the leading experts on 
school finance do not e\en mention the po.ssibilitN-. If obiecti\ity is a 
criterion, the omission is cairsc for concern. 

The bias in fa\or of public education is also in discussions of externali- 
ties. .Almost without fail, the academics who emphasize educational exter- 
nalities emphasize the beneficial effects of public education and die 
negative externalities of niarket systems. As Monk pius it: "The basic flaw- 
in the market is its inability to force decision makers to internalize the 
full costs and benefits associated with \arioiis coin-.ses of action. The 
larger and more widespread these spillo\fr effects are, both positi\e and 
negative, the less socially efficient will be the market solution."^' 

Monk goes on to partly jirstify public education on the basis of the 
negative spillover effec ts of the market system. Regrettably, neither he 
nor other pro-piibli( ediuation analysts consider the negati\e s|)illc)ver 
effec ts of gc)\c rtHiient polic ies and actions. .-\s Meager ob.senes: 

The pri\ate sec tor is routinely made the target of regulation he- 
cause of externalities, meaning cases in whic h the jjersons who 
dec idc- on some activitv or its scale dec ide wiongly because they do 
not theniselvc-s hear or take fidl accoiuu of all of its costs and 
benefits. How iionic, then, roiitinelv to expect a solution from 
go\c-rnmentI ( '.<)\ernment is the pi ()tot\ pic al sec tor in whic h deci- 
.sion makers do not take accin ate accoimt oi all the cost.s as well as 
all the henelits ol cmc h acti\itv. llic Iniguienialion ol dc-cisioiunak- 
ing and res|)onsibilii\ goes part wa\- towaid ex|)l. lining the- condi- 
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lioti. aloiif^ Willi liic kinds ot oppoi luiiiiics and iiHcniives iliai 
biucaiic rats, poliiiiians. iff^isiativc siafV nu'inbcrs. judges, and cili- 
/cns liavc'."' 

Outcomes and Options 

Other things being equal, a system that provides moie options is more 
efficient than a system that pro\ides fewer. First of" all. most options are 
worth something. People frequently pav for options: in fact, there are 
markets for several kinds of tliem. With this in mind, let iis consider a 
family moving to another state. .After diligent investigation, they buy a 
house near an outstanding public school. Sad to .say. school quality 
deteriorates .soon there-after. The outstanding principal accepts a super- 
intendency elsewhere. .Several good teachers wlio retire are replaced bv 
poor ones. In short, things go downhill fast. What can the familv do? 
They cannot feasibly move to another school /one. To do so would 
re(]uire a substantial lo.ss of moiu-y and time — and after moving, thev 
would still have no guarantee of continued stability and quality in the 
new school. Suppose, however, that a market .svstem is in effect. Perhaps 
there are three or four schools within the family's attendance range. 
This being the case, the family can change .schools without having to 
mo\e. 

How much are school options worth? In rural areas, perhaps nothing. 
In lu ban areas, they might be worth a great deal. Indisputably, millions 
of families have moved in order to a.yoid their designated public scliool. 
In large cities, many black and white parents alike adopt a fal.se home 
addre.ss in order to avoid one .school and enroll theii- children in another. 
In brief , sc hool options would be worth a significant amoinit. Neverthe- 
les.s. as far as I can tell, none of the critics of a market .system has included 
the \alue ofoptions in comparing the outcomes of public education with 
oiUcomes under a market svstem. 

(iontlusion 

Despite its limitations, the anaKsis in this chapter points unambiguoirslv 
to the conclusion that a market .system would be nuieh more efficient 
than public- educ ation. Inasmuch as the evidence on cos"'- will cleai lv 
favor a mai ket approacli. public- educ ation will inc reasingly relv on c laims 
of superiority of oiuconies. As the outcomes fail to improve, the public 
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school lobby will ai giu- thai a iiuii ket svsttMii would have a negative effect 
on educational objectives that cannot he measured. 

It is perhaps the supreme ironv of the situation that the public schocjls 
are already emphasizing inimeasiu able objectives while the denomina- 
tional schools are citing secular ones. Presumablv, the unmeasured goals 
of public education are such things as cooperative attitudes, patriotism, 
honesty, and res])ect for others. Per.sonally, 1 belie\e that progress toward 
such goals can be a.sse.s.sed. If not, however, we have no rea.son to think 
public education is contributing to progress on them. 

It stands to rea.son tb.at a market .system would be superior both in 
defming the goals of education and in the means of assessing progress 
toward tho.se goals. Sduvols would tiy !o demonsU ate that they are more 
eflVctive than theii' competitors; to do .so, tliev would be forced to define 
the standards of comparison. The dvnamicsof the process would im])r<)ve 
a.s.se.ssment, whether of academic achievement, attitudes, work and studv 
habit.s, or auv other nonacademic objective. 

Under the pre.sent .system, .school personnel have a vested interest in 
avoiding clear-c iit criteria for evaluation. If progress cannot be as.se.s.sed, 
there is no wav to hold anvone accountable for results. Furthermore, 
even if academic ach.ievement were the .sole or the dominant outcome 
to be as.se.ssed, progress on this criterion re<|uires desirable habits and 
attitudes, such as effective study habits. A conipauy that was not .sine 
what products it was suppo.sed to produce and had no wav of knowing 
how efficientlv it was making them would be in poor shape. Similarlv, 
claiming to achieve goals that cannot be measured is the last refuge of 
a .svstem that cannot achieve goals that can be a.s.se.s.sed. 

In a paid adverti.sement in the .\eiii York I'imes in September 1991, 
AF I President Albert .Slianker reiterated .AF I" opposition to government 
assistance to parents who prefer private .schooling.'' .According to 
Shanker, private .school students did not demonstrate any educational 
.superiority in the latest results of the National As.se.ssnient of Education 
Progress (N'AKP). tie cited this lack of superior!'. , despite the freedom 
of private .schools to select their students as validating AF T oj.iposition to 
goveinmeut a.ssistance for |>rivale schooling. 

K\en if Shanker's prcmi.se regarding N'.M'^I' scores is valid (and this is 
far from clear), his argiunent is fallacious for .several rea.sons. For one 
thing, students' |)erformance in existing private .schools mav be far infe- 
rior to their likelv performance in a market .system of education. Second, 
Shanker's argument totally ignores cost issues. If private .schools can 
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ac hievf suhstatuially the same results but at a iiuich lower cost, there are 
strong public policy reasons to assist students who prefer private schools. 
Third, Shaiiker ignores the penasive social conflict over public educa- 
tion and the strong likelihood that a market system would tninimi/.e this 
conflict and its horrendous costs. Finally, Shanker ignores the possibility 
that unrestricted entiy into the labor force at a lower age woulci be 
pieferable to either public or private schooling. As a union pre.sident. 
Shanker does what interest-group leaders normally do, that is, he ignores 
contran' evidence or logic in efforts to gain public support. 

.\t the oiuset, 1 pointed out that efficiency is not the only basis for 
evaluating the desirability of public education. Even some economists 
who support public education concede that it is less efficient than a 
market system would be. Their argumem is that public education is 
justified by other considerations; among these, fairness is perhaps the 
most important, and the following two chapters will deal with it. 



The Educational 
Consequences 
of Racial Conflict 



Since tin- 1 950.%, racial issues have been the leading source of conflict 
in American education: forced birsing, white flight, racial balance, 
racial segregation, af'firniative action, reverse discrimination, Af'ro- 
centrisni, role models, quotas, multicultural education, diversity — each 
of" these is the focal point of extensive controversv that shows no sign of 
diminishing. 

These controversies tend to weaken public support for public educa- 
tion. Because education is provided by government, racial and ethnic 
groups nuist reach an accommodation on variou.s issues. As the accom- 
modations become increasingly distasteful to one or more groups, the 
disaffected parties become more supportive of alternatives to public 
education. The pattern resembles the situation when religion wa.s the 
major soiuce of conflict over education. \'arious religioirs groups that 
were dissatisfied with the public schools established their own schools. 
The same outcome is beginning to emerge when racial instead of reli- 
gioirs conflict is involved. 

My major pm pose in this chapter is not to evaluate the merits of racial 
issues. Instead, it is to explain how and whv connoversies over them 
affect the futiue of public education. .Although I shall express nn views 
on varioirs issues, my discussion of them is not as thorough as it would 
be ii the focus were on iheir merits. 

,\ great deal of racial conflict in education is over erjualitv of ediica- 
lional opportimitv. This < one cpt has imjjoi lanl nonrac ial dimensions as 
well. Because of its compiexitv and importance, the concept is discus.sed 
in the following chapter, where both the racial and nonracial dimensions 
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arc aciciressfd. It must lie enipliasizcd, liowever, tliat lacial conflict often 
involves issues that are noiu-acial on their face. For exaniple, should 
teachers be l equiied to achieve a certain scoic on standai dized tests to 
be elifrible to teach? Although the issue is not lacial on its face, various 
racial and ethnic gioups have positions on it. Siniilaiiy, some of the most 
iinportant consequences of racial conflict are its effects on ostensibly 
noniaciai issues. In many cases, the racial dimensions of a conflict are 
not appaient from the issue giving ri.se to ii. 

The Language oi' Racial (>oiiflict 

Racial conflict in educatioti poses difficult editorial and defniitional 
pi-ol)lems. In the fiist place, we caiuiot fully understand developments 
within education apai t from developments outside of it, but a thorough 
discussion of those developments is l)e\c)nd the scope of this book. In 
what follows, 1 shall refei- to the noneducational developments briefly 
wliile citing sources that analyze them extensively. Most issues giving l ise 
to racial conflict in education have emerged in other public seiTices, and 
thev ai e not likelv to be l esolved solelv on theii" educational dimensions. 
Affii niative action is a ca.se in point. It is an extremely impoi tant issue 
in education, but the wav it is resolved will depend to some extern on 
developments outside of education. 

C.enerallv speaking, oiu" political and educational svstems tiy to avoid 
sharp conflict ovei- piinciples and policies. Paitly for this leason, they 
fostei" l esoi t to ambiguous tei ms that obscure l ather than clarify basic 
issues. To avoid this dangei", let me first dai ify the terms to be used in 
the following discu.ssion. 

('ix'il Rights 

Ft'w persons aie comfoi table o|)p(>siug "civil rights." For this reason, 
one wav to encoinage a favoi able attitude towar<i a pioposal is to chaiac- 
tei'i/.e it as a civil rights oiu". The icsult is a widespi ead tendency to apply 
the phrase to policies that may have little or nothing to do with civil rights 
as comnionlv undeistood. I'he definitional pioblem is compomxled 
bv good-faith disagieements ovei' the meaning of "civil rights." These 
disagi eements would exist regai illess of efloi ts lo use tlie phi ase tor 
|)olitical advantage. 

Originallv, the phiase "civil rights" lefeiied lo "civil cai)acilv to 
eonti act, lo own |)i opei tv, to make wills, to give evidence, and to sue and 
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he sued. "' In the following disc ussion, howcx er, it also includes tlic right 
to free expression and the rights to participate in the political process, 
to worship or not to worship as one chooses, to travel, to be free of 
arbitraiT or capricious government action, and to enter and/or work at 
a vocation or profession or birsiness of choice. .\11 of these rights are 
subject to some limitations that are not spelled out here. .\s used here, 
the term "civil rights" does not include any financial entitlements or 
protection against all private expressions of pre;judice. It does, however, 
include the right not to be subject to discrimination by government. 
"Discrimination" refers to impermissible treatment of individuals on 
the basis of race, creed, color, sex, age, or national origin. Wliat actions 
are impermissible, hence "discriminatoiT"? Here, I can only note but 
not resolve the large number of issues involving the meaning or applica- 
tion of "discrimination." 

The impact of racial conflict in education does not necessarily depend 
on the merits of the positions in the conflict, .\ggressive piu'siiit of a jirst 
claim niav \veaken public education: the triumph of an luijirst position 
may strengthen it. .Suppose black parents and stiidenis boycott the high 
school football team, alleging that the white coaching stafTis discriminat- 
ing against black plavers. .-Vs a result of the boycott, the team loses a 
coxeted championship, ('.ate receipts decline, and racial tensions in and 
out of the school increase dramatically. School and coumumity become 
pol.u i/.ed over the issue. Such conflict weakens public education regard- 
less of the merits t)f the boye(>tt. 

If the protest is characterized as a racial conflict, a genuine civil rights 
issue may be ignored. If the protest is characterized as a civil rights 
conflict, a claim for preferential treatment may be treated as a civil 
rights issue. We must often characterize clai.irs before we can assess their 
merits, bin the way the claims are characterized affect;; public attitudes 
toward them. In practice, the phrase "civil rights issue" is sometimes 
applied to racial issues: the phrase "rac ial issue" is sometimes applied 
to genuine civil rights issues. To complicate matters even furthei-, some 
controveisies do raise both civil rights and racial issues. Inasmuch as 1 
wish to discuss racial conflic t without jirejudging these issues, the ambigu- 
itv can onlv be noted but not resolved at this point. 

C.n'il Ri<^lits Or^diiitdlidiis 

fhe lack of (laritv over "civil rights" carries over to "ci\il rights oigauiza- 
tions." Most su( h oi gimizalions were eslablislied to piotect the ci\il 
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1 iglits of spt'citic ethnic or religious groups, or to combat discrimination 
and prejudice directed against tliem. Tlie National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), the Anti-Defamation League 
(ADl.) of R'nai B'rith, the Japanese-Anierican Citizens League, the 
Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund, and the Catholic 
League for Religious and ('ivil Rights are examples, hi contrast, some 
civil lights organizations do not have ethnic or religious sponsorship: 
the American Civil Liberties L'nion is perhaps the most prominent. 

The definitional problem ari.ses from the fact that the civil rights 
organizations are often active on other issues. The .\DI. opposes develop 
ments deemed prejudicial to Israel. Similarly, the NWACP also senes as 
an interest-group organization on behalf of black citizens. It is not alwavs 
clear whether it is protecting tiieir civil right.s or their economic interests 
as perceived bv the N'.XACP. 

Kurthetniore. organizational dainis to represent certain groups are 
not always valid. .Although the N'A.-XCP is .said to ""represent"" black citi- 
zens, it does not iiece.s.sarily repre.sent all or even most on .specific i.ssues. 
It .sometimes supports policies oppo.sed by black citizens or local affiliates 
in particular communities. The .same point applies to other civil rights 
organizations. 

Finallv. it should be noted that the civil rights organizations are not 
a monolithic group. For example, the po.sition on minority .scholar- 
.ships is ambiguous: the N.-VAC.P suppoi ts them unre.seiTedlv .- Thus to .sav 
that civil rights organizations support minority scholarships would be 
misleading: some do and .some do not. 

Minority 

When the term ""minoritv " is not qualified, its use often leads to wildlv 
inaccurate genet alizations. Foi example, blac ks and Hispanic s tvpicallv 
oppose standardized testing for c ertain pnrpo.ses. suc h as college admis- 
sions: jews. Japanese, and (!binese do not. In geneial. the ethnic minori- 
ties that perform well on tests support iheir use: the ethnic minoiiiies 
that peiforni p(iorlv ()[)po.se their u.se. (Consequently, one camiot refer 
to a minoritv position against testing unless ""minoi it\ "' is n.sed as a code 
word for ethnic- minoritic-s that perform poorlv on tests. 

In this analvsis, the leini '"disadv.mtaged miiioi itics'" ic lers to the 
ethnic minorities that are lagging eclucationallv. Blacks, llispanics. and 
Native .\nieric ans ai e the largest groups in this c ategorv. These minorities 
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tend to adopt t oiTinion positions on a wide range of educational issues. 
Except on bilingnal education, the following discussion emphasizes the 
positions f)f black organizations, but these positions arc generally sup- 
ported by other disadvantaged minorities. 

This chapter is not an ovenicw of racial conflict in ediicati()n. Instead, 
it is intondea to show how racial conflict often afl'ects a large number of 
students, parents, teachers, and others, many of" whom are not parties to 
the conflict. Although I shall not pursue all the ramifications of such 
conflict, the discussion is intended to demonstrate its genc-ral tendencies. 
Examples to the contrary can be taken for granted, but they do not 
invalidate the conclusions about the tendencies. 

As.sigiiiiient to School.s 

In 1954 the l—S. Supreme (loiirt held that government could not requiie 
pupils to attend racially segregated schools. State-imposed racial segreg;>- 
tion was held to violate the Eourteenth Amendment, which obligates the 
slates to provide equal treatment to their citizens. From 19r)4 lo the 
present, however, racial conflict over pupil assignment has emerged as 
a problem in even' region of the coimtn . It is not unusual for litigation 
over pupil assignment to continue for a decade or longer. 

In tlie 19fK)s and 197()s federal com ts were f requently called upon to 
formulate remedial orders to end racial segregation in education. Such 
orders were complicated by the fact that attendance /.ones based on 
proximitv to schools were not always conducive to racial integration. I iiis 
was especialK true when residential areas within a school district were 
raciallv homogeneous. In order to eliminate the racial identification of 
schools, federal judges sometimes ordered that students be bused from 
their neighborhoods to sc hools elsewhere. Such orders were sometimes 
applied to school districts with a histoiy of intransigent opposition to 
lacial integration. In effect, the busing orders applied to the districts 
that were most determined not to earn them oiu. In these situations, 
the orders resulted in vehement white opjjosition to "forced busing." 
Eventualh . the issue sin faced in national as well as slate and loc al poli- 
tics.^ 

Opposition to fore ed busing emerged in black as well as w hite cou'mu- 
nities. One r<'ason was that blac k pupils were moie often bused to white 
s( hools than vice versa. .Mso. some blac k parents resented the implication 
that bhuk pupils had to be in predoininaiuly white c lassroonis to learn 
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offt'c tivelv. C.onflic t on buses and hostile reactions in receiving schools 
also weakened black support for busing of black children. The fact that 
racial integration threatened the jobs of black teachers and administra- 
tors, although often overlooked, was another factor. 

One earlv response to the 19;i4 Supreme (lourt decision was the 
enactment in st)nie states of "freedom of c hoice" plans. Basically, ihesc 
plans allowed students to enroll in private schools with state support. 
Because the private schools could admit or reject students as they pleased, 
thev were envisioned as a way to maintain racially segregated schools. 

hi 1968 the L'.S. Supreme ('ourt nded that freedom of choice legisla- 
tion enacted to maintain racially segregated schools was unconstitu- 
tional.' The aftermath of this legislation, however, continues into the 
present, ("ivil rights organizations, especially those representing blacks, 
have been hostile to school choice legislation ever since it was enacted 
to maintain racially segregated schools. This ho.stility persists even when 
.school choice is advocated as a way to reduce instead of increase racial 
segregation in education. The rationale for such advocacy is that the 
ethnic composition of public .schools reflects neighborhood residential 
patterns. When these patterns are racially homogeneoirs, as is often the 
ca.se. schools will be also. Proponents of a market .system of educ ation 
contend that freedom of .school choice would foster .schools that cm 
across racial lines: opponents contend that freedom of choice would 
inc rease racial .segregation among schools. 

White jwrents are often reluctant to have their c hildren attend schools 
with black majorities. .-Mthough the reasons for their reluctance are 
matters of dispute, uKun white families have moved to avoid enrolling 
their children in such schools. This jjlienomenon, widely referred to as 
"white flight," was especiallv evident in the 197()s. .\s nianv white faniilic-s 
moved to the .submbs, .sc hool districts in the large c entr;d c ities enrolled 
higher ])r()portic)ns of children from disadvantaged minorities. In the 
twent\-live largest central cities in the Tnited States, the perc entage- of 
sc hool-age children who were white dropjied from 84. fi in 19;i() to 48.7 
in l'.)8().'' 

The.se demograi)hic c hanges ti iggerc-d rac ial conflic t over other i.ssues, 
such as .school linanc e. State legislatures distribute financial aid to .school 
disiric ts. In doing so, thev nuist reconcile the c laims of citv, suburban, 
.uicl rinal clisiric ts. White flight exacc-rbalecl this |)robleiu In converting 
(he c ii\-siibin ban-i ural s])lit into a rac ial as wc-ll as a geograjjliic al division. 
Rei)rc-senl.ilives Ironi urban areas Irc-cinentlv allege that their con.stit- 
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iieiits are denied a fair share of state aid because of racial prejudice or 
because suburban and rural legislators don't care about the poor. 

In recent years, racial conflict over pupil assignment has emerged in 
a variety oi' ways. In Missouri, the courts have held that the state of 
Missouri shares legal responsibility for racial segregation in the Ivmsas 
City school district. Because of white flight, however, it is no longer 
possible to achieve racial integration within the district. Efforts to per- 
suade or require surrounding districts to enroll black students from 
Kiinsas City have been unsuccessful. In view of ihese facts, several black 
students (the plaintiffs in the case) have requested state vouchers to 
cover the costs of education in private schools. Several private schools in 
the Kiuisas City area have agreed to enroll black students for half the 
per-pupil cost of education in the public schools. The outcome is not 
clear, but the voucher proposal has added another dimension to pro- 
tracted racial conflict over assignment. 

Another contr()\ersy over assignment involves a veiy different aj> 
proach. Several urban school districts, including New Wnk City, Balti- 
more, and Milwaukee, have annoiuiced plans to initiate, or to study, the 
establishment of schools for black male students. These proposals have 
been challenged legally and severely criticized by feminists and by lead- 
ers, black and white, who advocate racial integration in education. De- 
spite the criticism, however, the proposals probablv reflect a sizable 
segment of black opinion. Many black students prefer to attend predomi- 
nantly black schools. White and black high school seniors taking the S.Vl" 
in 1990 showed striking differences in their colleges of choice. Only 
three colleges (Florida State I'niversity, Syracuse L'niversit\, and the 
L'ni\ersitv of North Carolina) were among the top fifteen colleges pre- 
ferred bv both white and black students. Of the fifteen top choices of 
black students, ten, induding the top six, weie predominantly black 
institutions.'' 

These data illustrate the dilemmas and contradictions of race relations 
in education. The predominantly white institiuions of higher education 
are tniug constantlv to enroll more black students, but many black 
students piefei black colleges. This preference reflects black ambiva- 
lence about racial integtation. I he predominantlv black institiuions are 
less inclined to view integration as a major goal. 

Radal issues also pla\ an important role in c ontioversies ovei public- 
school choice. More than half the states have enacted oi- are considei ing 
legislation allowing patents to send thc-ir children to public schools of 
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their clu)ice. In adtiitioii, main- school disti icts ha\t' adopted some I'ovm 
of c hoice within the district. N'iriuallv e\ er\-\vhere public school choice 
is an active issue, the possibilitv that it would foster racial segregation is 
a major concern. Its supporters a.s.sert that public .school choice enables 
inner-CMty black and Hispanic students to transfer to presumably better 
upper-niiddle-c-lass or suburban .schools. In practice, onlva small number 
of such tran.sfers have occurred.' 

The legislation providing for public .school choice often includes 
stringent safeguards against an increa.se in raciallv .segregated .schools. 
The.se .safeguards allow only transfers that do not upset .some predeter- 
mined racial balance in the .schools. For instance, a .school district mav 
decide that white students shall not exceed (35 percent of enrollment in 
any school. Such plans are often referred to as "controlled choice." 
Suppo.se that .school X is at the 65 percent limit, and two students, one 
black and the other white, apply from school V. Under the conditions 
specified, the white student will be denied admission while the black 
student will be admitted. 

In short, bv limiting choice to fit "racial balance," the choice plans 
freciuently deprive large numbc-rs of students, usually white ones, of the 
choices they really prefer. Black students usuallv end up with more 
choices than white- ones, but both groups mav be limited to choices that 
do not include the .schools they prefer. 



Tracking 

Black and white students who are assignc-d to the same .school often 
enroll in different programs within the school, .\lthough not ba.sed on 
race, such enrollment mav ncnerthelcss follow racial lines to a consider- 
able extent. 1 his situation underlies current controversies over "track- 
ing." 

For present purposes, tracking is dc-fmed as the assignment of pupils 
to courses and • or programs on the basis of ability or career plans. For 
example, a liigh .school mav lia\e four tracks as follows: 

.Xcademic; Students going on to higher educ ation. 

\'o( alional: .Studcnis preparing lor local cmplovineni in a 

trade- oi \n( ati( m. 
(ieneral: Students not smc ol'what tlie\- plan to do after 

giaduation. 
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(x)iiiniercial: Students (mostly female) planning to work in 
offiee oeeiipalions. 

l.egalh, stiicients may be free to sign up for any track, bui eounseloi- 
guidance plays an influential role in student choices. As the counselors 
often view the situation, the lower standardized test scores of black 
students indicate that they are less likely to succeed in the academii 
track. In addition, black students often show less interest in going to 
college and ha\e smaller resources to finance this option. C'onsequently, 
a relatively low proportion of black students enroll in the college prepara- 
toiT track. 

Organizations of blacks and Hispanics see it differently. A recent 
policy statement by the C.ommittee on Policy for Racial }ustice, a group 
predominantly composed of leading black professors, asserts that: 

because research findings c-onsistently indicate that inflexible track 
placements and rigid ability grouping segregate, stigmatize, and 
deny those- in the bottom tracks the same access to qualitv education 
those- in the upiJer tiacks receive, we believe that these practices 
should he ended. It is well known that black and other low-income 
minority students aie over-represented in the lower-abilitv tracks 
in our naticin's school systems, yet it is fiequentlv ovei looked that 
the differences in the kind of instruction acioss tracks make it 
increasingly difficult for these students c"ver to climb up the aca- 
demic- hierarchv. In this way, low expectations and mindless bureau- 
c l ac y ci ush the potential of thousands of black youth each yeai and 
limit their future opjjortunities. Staff development programs in 
nuilticuliuial c-ducation are an example of a readily available ave- 
nue that must be seized upon to address issues of diversitv within 
regular classroom settings." 

I lispanic oi ganizations share- this view. Responding to a meiiioi andum 
disseminated inteinalh bv the- l)epartmc-nt of Kducalion's Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR), Suzanne Ramos, an attoiney for the Mexican-Amei ican 
Legal Defense Fund, commented. "We object, basicallv. to an\' kind of 
giouping at all."" Fhc- memoiaudum itself outlined five tvpc-s of situa- 
tions in wliic li ability gi ()U])ing having segregative effcc ts would violate 
Title- \ i ot the ('ivil Rights .\( t of H)()4. riiese- aie situations in which 
iccipieiits of (ed(-ial funds: 
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1. Oamiot offer an educatioiuil justification foi' tlu'ir grouping 
policy. 

2. Use practices tliat do not siiiwtantiallv sene tlieir educational 
olijertivcs. 

3. Employ ability critci ia that do not ad('C]uatelv ineasiii e stu- 
dent ability. 

4. .-\pply criteria inconsistently, thereby increasing segregation. 
;i. L'se subjective measures (including teacher lecomnienda- 

tions) that have ,segregati\e effects but aie not ba.sed on cleai- 
ciit standards. 

This list illustrates how the civil rights bui eaiicracies expand the scope 
of" theii" activities. Policies govei iiing assignment to schools are failing to 
bring about significant improvement in the educational achievement of 
disadvantaged minorities. Ti acking is being pei ceived as the reason, ■ 
hence it is also viewed as a civil rights issue. The result is that we tan 
expect more conflict ovei- a.ssignnuiit within schools. Such conflict is 
already wide.spi ead, but its giowth potential is vii tually unlimited. 

Let i7ie illiistiate the rationale that underlies the opposition to 
ti acking. Siippo.se pupils A and B are of equal ability. Pupil A is placed 
in the college preparatoiy track. In this ti ack, pupils aie regularly ex- 
pected to do homewoi k. Pupil B is placed in the genei'al track, in which 
little homewoik is assigned, hiasimich as expectations for B are lower, 
less is demanded of B, hence B's achievement is correspondingly lower. 
The expectation of low ])i'i formance leads to low ])erforniaiice — this is 
the antitracking argiunent. 

in my opinion, the argument is not persuasive. Of course, schools 
sometimes ii.iderestimati' students and assign them to ])rograins on the 
basis of erroneous assi'ssnu'iits. Unfortimati'lv, no svstem or policy on 
pupil assignment is free from error. It opposition to tracking means that 
all students should be enrolled in the same i^rograms, regardless of 
abilitv, achievement, or interest, it is unrealistic. ()])position to tracking is 
not helpful as long as it fails to distinguish acceptable from unacceptal''i' 
criteria for giouping students for instruction. 

Tracking takes place in all-white schools, integrated schools, and all- 
black schools. Inasmuch as all have "tracks." it is difficult to accept racial 
eX]>laiiatioiis for tlieii oi igiiis or out< omes. I-.\cii if a higher ]>i opoi lion 
of b!a( k stiidf-iits are assigned to the college preparaioiT track in all- 
black s( liooK, we do not know whelhei su( h students achieve more than 
(oniparable bla( k students assigned to other tux ks in other schools. 
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Fuithfiinoie, we caiiiiot assume that the '■college prepaiatoiT,' tiack," 
1)1- an\- track, reciiiii es the same level i)f academic competence in all 
schools offering the tiack. 

Tracking is \ irtiially always ci itici/ecl for iniderestiniatiiig, not oxei esti- 
nuiting, siiidcius" ability to handle difficult courses. Since the personal 
and social losses due to overesiiination can be as harmful as those due 
to imdei estitnatioii, the preoccupation with the latter suggests that the 
imdei lving issue should not be conceptiiali/ed as whether to have mote 
oi- less tiacking. It is how to achic-ve a better match between students' 
prepai ation and needs and the courses they take. 

.\s a matter of fact, tiacking is often the lesult of factois that are 
ignoied in the criticisms of it. For example, students are often assigned 
to remedial classes because the school districts iecei\e more state or 
federal aid foi- leniedial students. Those who make assignments to 
"track" classes are frequently imaware of coiii se content, and misassign 
students foi this leasoii. hi shoit, tiacking does not aj^pear to be the 
result or cause of racism or systematic imdei estimation of the ability of 
black stiulents."' 

Some critics of tracking distinguish bet veeii hierarchical and nonhiei- 
archical courses. Hierarchical courses i eciv>ire a certain !e\ el of achieve- 
ment in the subject: a student should not take advanced French before 
taking beginning French, or solid geometry before algebra and plane 
geometn'. Other courses, howe\er, do not require pie\ious courses in 
the same subject. Fiiglish iitei atui e is said to be one example; geographv, 
especiallv of spec ific countries, is thought to be another. In non hierarchi- 
cal courses, there is supposedlv no need to group students bv ability or 
b\ proficieiicv in the subject. This reasoning considerably weakens the 
antitracking argumeiu, especially as it applies to higher giade levels. The 
opponents of tracking tend to ha\e a narrow \iew of what subjects are 
hie'archical, but on anv reasonable basis, much of the curricuhini falls 
into this categoiT. 

What are the alternati\es to tracking? At what point does the need to 
classilv pupils lor instruction bec cmie "tiacking," with all of its negative 
implications? The critics of tracking do not ])ro\ide any guidance on this 
issue, riie Committee on Polic y for Rac ial Justic e iccoimnencled "si.iii 
de\-elopmenl program.- in mullic ulluial education" as an iinportani 
allei nali\e or solution to liaiking. This rec-ommendaiioii is iiardh a 
piac tic al solulion to ihe problems of assigning i)upils lo piogiaiiis and 
courses. 

Another Ireciuenily suggested alteinatixc is "coopeiali\c- learning." 
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This alternative calls tor dividing classes into groups of students who can 
teach and learn from one another. Although coop'-rative learning niav be 
a useful pedagogical device, it cannot possibly resolve the most important 
tracking controversies. 

Finally, it seems indisputable that the antitracking rationale has re- 
ceived widespread but higlily uncritical academic and media .support." 
In view of niv earlier discussion of the media and l.Q. i.ssues, this is not 
veiy surprising, but it imderscorcs a critical .point. Racial coiitlict in 
education often is fostered by inaccmate media interpretations of educa- 
tional research, hi .such cases the conflict is all the more intractable 
because all the parties believe that "educational research" supports their 
position. 

By and large, teachers aie ambivalent about tracking or support it. 
albeit reluctantly in many ca.ses.'- Interestingly Ciioiigh. the Council on 
Exceptional C-hiklren. an organization whose .'^T.OOO members specialize 
in teaching handicapped and gifted pupils, supports tracking. Tracking 
IS one of many instances in which the di.sadx antaged minorities stipport 
policies that encoimter .strong albeit not luianinions opposition trom 
profe.ssional sources. 

Bilingual Education 

Bilingual education is a major exception to the usual alignment of forces 
on tracking i.ssues. As we have Just .seen, the black and Hispanic civil 
l ights organizations oppose tracking. In the ca.se of bilingual education, 
however, the .separation of disadvantaged minorities in .school activities 
is not mereh' tolerated; it is regarded as a civil right de.sening legal 
protection. This development illu.strates how the phi a.se "civil rights" is 
applied to rights tiiat were not even (li.sc(i.s.sed when the civil rights 
statutes were enacted. 

Since the Bilingual Education Act of 196H, liie federal governnieiit 
has supported programs of bilingual education. Allhough bilingual edu- 
cation had been available previously for immigrant children in a few 
communities, it was established nationally bv this act. The iir.mcdiatc 
stimulus to the act was the fact that the dropoiu rate lor Hispanic pupils 
was even higher than that ibr black pui)ils. The civil rights rationale for 
bilingual education was initiallv .set ibrth in federal guidelines interpret- 
ing the (!ivil Rights .\< t ol I'.Xi }. The guidelines took the position that a 
non-English-speaking child who could not inidei stand cla.ssroom iu.striic- 
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tioii was siifffring from disciimination on the basis of national origin. 
Paradoxically, this guideline was upheld by the Supreme Coin t in 1974 
in a ease iii\ol\ ing Chinese pupils who did not understand English; the 
Supreme ('om t decision not only established bilingual education as a 
right under the 1964 Civil Rights Act but also had the effect of expanding 
the number of recipients entitled to it." hi 1974 only twenty-three lan- 
guage groups were receiving bilingual instruction of one kind or another; 
by 1990 the number had risen to 14")." 

Pupils of Hispanic origin are by far the largest group receiving bilin- 
gual education. Significanth', the rationale for bilingual education ad- 
vanced bv Hispanic organizations differed from that espoused previously 
bv other groups.'" The non-VIispanic groups .sought bilingual education 
for the limited pm posc of facilitating proficient \ in English. Sep nation 
from other students was viewed as a temporan' arrangement, to be 
phased out as soon as the students became reasonably proficient in 
English. Hispanic organizations, in contrast, contended that self-esteem 
and pride for Hispanic pupils retiuired instruction in Spanish and His- 
panic culture. According to this r itionale. even Hispanic children who 
were fluent in English were entitled to bilingual education. The 1974 
amendments to the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 explicitly endorsed 
the cultural rationale for bilingual education; in efVect, they "encouraged 
Hispanic children to view themselves as a group apart — permanently 
culturallv di.stinct.""' And by eliminating the 196S restriction to low- 
income children, they greatly increased the nmnber of children who 
could participate in federal programs of bilingiral education. 

Thus in six vears bilingual education was ti ansformed from a transi- 
tional program to help low-income children learn English to a longer- 
term program to give all childien from non-English-speaking back- 
grounds instruction in their native languages and cultures. .Mthough 
students are supposed to be assigned to bilingual programs until thev 
are proficient in English, the piogranis may actually pievent such profi- 
ciencv; Hispanic students in bilingual programs are fiequently taught 
primarilv in Spanish. Fm thei more, their instruction often emphasizes 
Hispanic instead of I'.S. culiinf. thus emphasizing their separateness 
from .\merican society. 

On its merits, the case lor bilingual ediK aiion is extremelv weak. This 
is true even for the limited objec tive ol helping t hildien learn English; 
oiu- compi eluMisivc review coiu luded that 71 perteiU ol the studies ol 
tiansition.il bilingual ediuation showed it to be ineffective oi (ouutei- 
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productive as a means of ac hieving this objective. One recent incident 
ilhistrates tlie inefTectiveness of bilingual programs. (",on Edison is the 
major utilin.- company sening New \brk City, hi 1988 it tested 7,000 
applicants, priniarilv from New \ork City, for entry-level positions. Pass- 
ing an aptitude test in English was recjuired for emplovment. Of the 
4,000 applicants who ]3assed, not one had been educated in the city's 
bilingual education program.'' 

The example helps to explain whv some large corporations are spend- 
ing substantial sums to teach their emplovees English. Such spending is 
certain to erode support for public education. Public schools have been 
viewed as our priniatT means of helping non-English-speaking youth 
become proficient in English. In the past, knowledge of their native 
language and cultural heritage was viewed as primarily the responsibilitv 
of families and religious or ethnic organi/.ations. Public schools cannot 
effectivelv exercise this respoiLsibility and sinuiltaneously function as 
an integrative institution. The two objectives ]jose policy and practical 
dilemmas that public schools cannot resolve. 

It is instructive to compare contemporary views to those that prevailed 
almost a centiuT ago. In 1908 the Russell Sage Foundation published 
the results of its "Backward Children Investigatioir " The study was 
conducted by a distinguished c-ducator with the cooperation of the New 
\ork Citv ])ublic schools. .A.t the time, the schools enrolled large numbers 
of non-Eng'ish-speaking pupils being raised in immigrant households. 
The di '-pout rates for these children were extreinelv high by contenipo- 
tan- standards. Nevertheless, the report, entitled I .atrgards in Our Sell ool.s, 
asserted that "Evemvhere that investigations have been made it has been 
conchisivelv shown th.u ignorance of the English language is a handicap 
that is quicklv and easilv overcome and has little influence on retarda- 
tion."'^ 

Politicallv. bilingual programs are supjjorted by organizations, priniar- 
ilv Hispanic, that represent non-English-speaking populations. Propo- 
nents of bilingual education point out that many immigrant groups have 
retained their ethnic and cultmal heritage, including proficiency in 
theii" nati\e language, without wt-akening commitment to democ ratic 
institutioi^s, This argument overlooks at least one critical difference. The 
non-I lis])a!iic- groups that maintained their ethnic- and cultural heritage 
were- a ven' small pro])ortioii of the larger soc ietv. There was no danger 
ilial prolicieiicA in their nati\e language would be rc-garded as a substitute- 
lor ])rolicicMic-v in I'.nglisli. In contrast, 1 lispanic s constitute K ])erc-ent of 
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till" ])()pul;ui()n, and tlu- proportion is likely to iiuri-asi;. In some large- 
states, such as California, Texas, and Floiida, tliev are alreadv a major 
politic al forc e, and often seek to modify political processes to aeeommo- 
date non-Knglisli-speakiiig populations. 

To understand wliv bilingual education flourishes despite its eciiica- 
tional ineffectiveness, it is essential to understand its political dynamics. 
The teacher imions include nianv teachers whose j^ositions depend on 
bilingual programs. Understandably, iniion leadership supports their 
deniand.s for public financial support; it would he suicidal for a iniion 
leader to oppose important constituencies within the iniion on the basis 
of long-run educational considerations. Similarly, school administra- 
tors aiui would-l)e administrators seldom challenge the bilingual lobby, 
to do so would jeopardize their jjosition or chances of getting a ])<)sition 
in anv district or govermnent agency with a .significant Hisj^anic constit- 
uency. 

Fimdamentallv, bilingual education is based on ethnic politics. Mis- 
])anic political leaders view bilingual education as a soiuce of patronage 
and jobs for their constituents. Lip senicc is paid to integration and 
proficiencv in English; failure to achieve these objectives is allegedly due 
to failure to fund bilingual education adeciuately. In economic terms, 
bilingual education isa prime exam])le of the subordination of consumer 
to ])r()ducer interests, 

.\s bilingual education becomes institutionalized, reducing it becomes 
increasinglv difficult. Its costs coiuimie to increase despite its educational 
ineffectiveness.''' In short, bilingual education cannot fulfill its a.vowed 
objectives, but cannot be dropped for ])olitical reasons that are not laid 
on llie table. Beyond any doubt, it:; direct and indirect costs exacerbate 
the problem of justifying our huge investment in i^ublic education. 

Staiiclai di/cd Testing 

Racial ( onflicts ovei ediK ational testing rai.se inlractal)le politic al and 
ediKational problems lor public education. To ai)|.ireciate this, it is first 
necessaiy to iindersiand the concept of "disparate impact." nis])arate 
impact was established as a legal doctrine in ('•>igg'> i'. Ihihr Pomr Co.. a 
case decided bv the I'.S. Supreme (lourt in 1971.-'" The plaintiffs wen- 
thirteen black em])lovees in a power plant. Prior to 19(i.") the companv 
had iestii(ted black enii)l()\ccs to the lai)or dei)ai(ment; the highest- 
paid job in this department paid less than the Iowest-])aying Jobs in the 
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four all-white operating cU-partnuMits. In H)')"? tiu' company had n-qiiircd 
a high school diploma for initial employment in an\- department except 
the tabor departnieiil and one of the four all-white departments, and for 
tiansf'eis to tlie other three white departments. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 became effecti\e on Jnlv 2. 1964. Title 
MI of the act prohibited racial discrimination in employment. On July 
2. 1964. the company ended its policy of restricting blacks to the labor 
depaitnu'nt. Transfers to the higher-paying job categories, however, 
icqinred a high school diploma. Wliite empl yees in these categories 
hired before 19.'>.'i were exempt from the di loma requirement. The 
company also recjuirecl that except for the 1; )c)i' departrnent, all new- 
employees had to achieve acceptable .scores on two widely used aptitude 
tests. 

The bhu k plaiiuiff's sued the company, alleging that its new ])oIicies 
were racially discriminaton. Their argument was that although racially 
neutral on their face, the company's policies had a disparate impact on 
black employees. It was further contended that the policies could not be 
justified on business grounds. 

.\t the trial, the company conceded that the aptitude tests did not 
measure the ability to perform in the positions for which passing the 
tests was a prere(]iiisite. The compan\ "s defense was that .Section 703(h) 
of tlie ('.i\il Rights Act of 1964 allowed the use of ability tests. pro\ided 
the\' wei e not intended as a means of racial discrimination. 

In his decision upholding the plaintiffs" argument. Chief Justic e War- 
ren Burger asserted that "if an emplcnnient practice which operates to 
exclude Negroes cannot be shown to be related to job perfoi niance, the 
practice is prohibited." Binger's opinion went on to state that emplo\ers 
must show "business necessity" for utilizing tests thai had a disparate 
impact on black employment. 

The (irifit^s dec ision was a landmark change in ci\il rights litigation. 
I'he reason is that intent to discriminate was no longer essential to 
support a claim of discrimination. In effect, the fwvtrtr', decision shifted 
the bmcieii ol' proof from the employee to show discrimination to the 
eniplo\er to show theic was none. This shift had far-reac lung implica- 
tions because \irtuall\ any rac ialh neutral criteiia used b\ employers 
would disc|ualily a higher pioportion of blacks than whites, W'iiether 
the emplo\er used \-ears of formal education, test scores, airest and 
comic tion records, chug use. health conditions, or an\ other noniac ial 
c rileria. the effect would be to sc i een out a higher |)ioporli()n of blac ks. 
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Whfthfi- tlu' difffn lues should be considered "disparate impact" is a 
matter of jiidgmviit that was not clarified in the ('lii^-'i decision. In 
subsequent cases, "business necessity" was interpreted stringently; ai rest 
and eonvictit)n records, past work histcjiT, and wage garnishments were 
held iKjt to be jolvrelated criteria tor employinent.'-' 

Pi ior to the (higgs decision, plaintiffs alleging racial discrimination in 
cmplovment had to denioiistratc disparate tieatmeni at some point in 
the eniplovnient process, ,\fter (irifrgs, plaintiffs could prevail by showing 
disparate impact instead of dispai ate ti eatment. Thus tests used as a basis 
foi- certifving teachers were vulnerable if t)ie test results had a disparate 
impact on blacks taking the test. Within a short time, any racially neutral 
criteria were suspect if theii use had a disparate impact among lacial 
groups. As Epstein points out, the sponsors of the (avil Rights Act of 
19(i4 explicitly denied that the act was intended to function this way. it 
coidd not have been enacted othcnvise. Hut, in the vei iiacular, that was 
then and fw7gjrs is now.-'-' 

The C'riggs decision was a unanimous one. For several years, legal 
scholars generally ignored it. In recent veais, however, several have 
criticized the decision ioi- (1) dropping the need to show intentional 
disciimination, (2) imposing an overly restrictive standard of job relat- 
edness oi- business necessity, (3) failing to consider the number of quali- 
fied black employees in the job mai kct, and (4) being vague ccmcerning 
the market area to be used as the basis for estimating dispai ate impact. 
Insofar as these matters ai e vague, employers tend to protect themselves 
from litigation bv utilizing quotas and ac ting on the basis of worst-case 
scenarios. 

(higgs involved a private-sectoi employer, bin the decision was sulv 
se<iuently applied to the public sec tor in 1972.-' (Consequently, the 
dispai ate-impact doctrine- applicvs to public education. Furthermore, the- 
doctrine has not hec-n linuted to c-mployincMit. Whenexcr the application 
of a l aciallv neutral criterion has a disparate impact on disadvantaged 
minorities, legal challenge to it becomes a distinct possibility. To illus- 
trate, if suspension from sc hool for thrc-e unexcused absc-nces has a 
disparate impac t on disadvantaged minorities, the policy is likely to 
he challenged as racially disci iminatoiy. I'nderstandably, conflict and 
litigation over dispaiate impact is a giowth industiy. 

The- <lisparalc--impact do< trine underlic-s black opposition to standard- 
ized tests. Such opposition has been <liie<tc-<l against sc-veial diffeicMit 
types of tests: iiitelligcMU c-, aptitude-, and achievc-mc-nt tests have- all bc-c-n 
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targets from time to time. Also, black plaintiHs have frequently chal- 
lenged testing of" teachers as racially discriminaton'. 

Statements bv the Oommittee on Policy for Racial Justice illustrate the 
rationale for opposition to testing: 

Intelligence testing became a popular tool to reinforce notions of 
white genetic intellectual superiority . . . The new fail of mental 
testing accelerated this pirsh for segregation bv reinforcing preju- 
dices and bv confusing native intelligence with disparities in envi- 
ronmental conditions. 

Overall, then, serious questions must be raised about the validity 
of standardized testing and its effects not only upon black and 
minority children but upon quality education for all. 

Student performance on time-restricted, multiple-choice, standard- 
ized tests does not show innate aptitude, nor does it iiidicate 
whether the test-taker is capable of wi iting an essav or ci afting a 
poem. Indeed, testing becomes a dangeroirs instrument of social 
oppression when test results are .seen as revealing native abilities 
iminfluenced bv environmental conditions. Furthermore, over- 
reliance on standardized testing distorts the educational process, 
determining what is taught in the cin riculinn rather than as.se.ssing 
student acquisition of an independentlv determined knowledge 
base.-' 

.\ follow-up statement as.serts that "we do not call Cor the abandon- 
ment of standardized testing in the schools," but in view of the commit- 
tee's sweeping criticisms and its failine to identify anv acceptable stan- 
dardized tests, its disclaimer has no practical significance. As a matter of 
(act, several black and Hispanic organizations endf)r.se(i a 1990 "State- 
ment to I rge a Ban on Standardized Testing of ^b^mg Children"; the 
N,\.-\(;P Legal Defense and Kducation Fimd was one of the fortv endors- 
ing organization.s. Several nonethnic educational organizations also en- 
dorsed the statement, which proposed a ban through the second giade 
except for "mandated bilingual testing."-' 

The civil rights organizations .sening disadvantaged minorities also 
.support the ban against .standardized testing mged bv the National 
Center for Fair and Open Testing (Fairfcst) and the New Wnk Public 
Interest Research C.etUer (NNIMK(.). Their joint publication Sltiiiiltinlizril 
VVs/s finil Out Cliililirii introduces various topics bv .such headings as: 
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Maiiv Tests Are Biased 

Standardized Tests Penalize Imagination and ('ritieal Thinking 
Standardized Tests Damage School Quality 
Testing Damages Accoiintabilit}' 

Is There Anvthing Oood About Standardized Tests? Not Nhich. 

The publication advises readers on how to introduce "authentic evalua- 
tion in all grades'" "to replace standardized nuiltiple-choice testing." 
Throughout, it emphasizes the argument that standardized testing is 
luif'airlv biased against disadvantaged minorities."" 

Racial controversies over testing have several important educational 
consequences. Because the controversies involve a large number of tests 
and complex technical mattei s, 1 shall not tn to present a comprehensive 
analysis of" the issues. Instead, 1 shall only simimari/e iny views briefly, 
and tiT to relate them to the broader topic of" racial conflict in education. 

In general, 1 do not agree that standardized tests unfairly discriminate 
against disadvantaged niinoiities. Test items are reviewed carefully to 
screen out items that are objectionable on these grounds, and on other 
grounds as well. It is ver\ unlikely that any standardized test in general 
use unfairly discriminates against disadvantaged minorities. 

In considering recommendations to ban standardized testing, we 
should not overlook its origins. In the early \ears of public education, 
before standardized tests, oral examinations were conmionh' used to 
evaluate students. Their variability and the fact that the results were 
not available to others stimulated reliance on written examinations. 
Couseciuentlv, essav examinations became the most common basis for 
evaluating student achievement. In the early 19()()s, however, research on 
teacher assessment of essa\' examinations severeh' weakened prof essional 
and public confidence in such assessment. In ihe most influential stud) 
of this kind, the researchers sent the same examination papers to about 
two lumdied schools and asked the teachers to grade the papers ac- 
cording to the standards used in theii' school. The lesults indicated 
that the teachers relied on different staiidaids, weighed various factors 
diff'eientlv, and weie not consistent in gi ading essavs of similar C(uality. 
I-.ff'orts to improve both oral and written essay examinations tontiiuied, 
but leliaiuf on them never retovered fullv f rom the criticisms of them 
in the earlv 19()()s.-" 

riie mobilitv of the popidation adtled to the piessiirc to use moie 
consistent wa.vs of assessing aptitude and ac hievement. Koi example, as 
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collfgf admissions bfcanu- regional and national instead of merely lo- 
cal, standardized tests replaced oi' supplemented tcachei' assessments, 
which fluctuated widely even when identical achievement was involved. 
Educational literature is replete with evidence that other means of 
assessment--including those now a<l\-ocated by critics of standardized 
testing — are charactci i/.ed by subjecti\ity. racial, gendei', and socioeco- 
nomic bias, and a host of other factors that undermine reliabilitv.-" 

On the face of it. an a.s.se.ssment instrument that is publicly a\ailable. 
open to professional and lay criticism, prepared with extcn.sive technical 
assistance, and widely monitored is less likely to be characterized b\- 
racial bias than as.sessments that are practically inipo.ssible to monitor for 
objectivity and consistency. All too often, the critics of standardized 
testing compare an imperfect existing mechanism (standardized tests) 
with an ideal mechanism whose superiority has yet to he detiioiistrated. 
To illustrate. KaiiTest atid N'VFMRC suggest the following alternative to 
standardized tests: "Students could do historical research, write up their 
findings (a product), and explain and an.swer questions about it (a 
performance). The etid result can be scored. jK-rhaps by a team of 
educators, students, parents and other community members. Each stu- 
dent can get feedback about his or her work during the process and at 
the end. This already hajipens with ijrojects for .science fairs."'"' 

Significantly, the suggestion says nothing about who will organize the 
team, how much staff time it will take, whether team members will be 
paid, or wlu'ther volunteers will be available if thev are not. It does not 
tell us whether black students and parents will evaluate the work of white 
students or vice versa and what safeguards will prevent racial discrimina- 
tion wiiere the parties are from different racial, religious, or socioeco- 
nomic groups. Nor does it explain why third parties should ha\'e confi- 
dence in tea.n judgments, when standardized te.sting emerged in part 
hecau.se of the absence of vaiiditx and reliabilit)' when student achieve- 
ment was as.se.ssed this way.'" 

Of course, family background and social capital affect achievemeni. 
but that is not a deficiency in achie\'ement tests. The tests reveal the fact 
ol nnefjual achievement: abolishing the meclianism that re\c'als it makes 
no sense whatever. Different family em iroimients affect childreiTs heaitii 
in different wavs, but notxxh urges the prohibition of medical tests for 
this rea.son. The contention that since eveiTone lives in a culture, tests 
cannot !>(.■ t ulluie f:ee. aiul hciuf should !>(.■ banned or deem|)hasi/e<l. 
is likewise unpersuasive. Airline pilots are reci uited l:om different racial 
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gioups and lultiiirs, yet no one ])i ojjoses to aliolisli standardized tests 
for becoiniug an aiiline pilot. 

Finallv, the prcdirtive arciiraey of standai (ii/ed aehievenu-nt tests ai>- 
propriately used does not vaiy from one racial group to another. Of 
coin-se, a valid argument for standardized achievement testing does not 
nece.ssarilv jnstifv other types of standardized tests, .such as intelligence 
and aptitude tests. Tliis point, hcmevc-r, is con.sistently disregarded by 
critics. Becaii.se their criticisms are of standardized tests per se, it appears 
thai tliev are not motivated by objections that apply only to cei tain kinds 
of tests. E.s.sentially, the civil rights critics of standardized testing would 
ban the use of the helpful information provided by tc-sts becairse it is not 
complete or perfect information. This is .simply indefen.sible, Most of 
otn- information is helpful, not complete oi perl'ect." 

The i'oregoing comnient.s notwithstanding, oppo.sition to the use of 
standardized testing .sometimes has merit even when oppo.sition to the 
test pei- .se doc-s not. Legislation requiring teachers to pa.ss a state test or be 
lired is a ca.se in point. Some teachers have been teaching and receiving 
favorable evaluations for twenty vc-ars or more. Thev have acquired ten- 
me, that is. a pioperly interest that cannot be taken from them without 
(hie process oi'law. Under lhe.se circtnnstances requiring the teacher to 
pa.ss a .statewide test or lo.se certitication (and therefore em])loyment) is 
a highlv dtihiotrs policv, I .support more teacher testing and higher 
.standards for .some teaching po.sitions, bnt the ]M-oce<hires adojMed to 
implement these objectives are al.so imjjortant. School boards as eniplov- 
ers al.so have rights and responsibilities in these matters, and indexible 
state mandates niav conllict with .school hoard autonomv. One can .sup- 
port higher standards for teacher certification but oppo.se the dismi.s.sal 
of vetc-ran teachers who do not pa.ss a state te.st. The fair and .sen.sible 
wav to introduce the higher .standards is to apply them to ftittire teachers, 
not to veteran teachei s, 

How does racial conflict o\er testing affect the fiitm e of public edtica- 
tionr Oppo.sition to .student testing is critical in this regard, As a result 
of the attacks on testing, public .schools lend to avoid a.s.sessment of 
student achievement hv objective mea.sines, In.stead, greater reliance is 
being ])laced on such .subjective measures as teacher judgments. As this 
happens, citizens lo.se confidence in the credibilitv of public schools, 
Within the sc hools, the absence of ol)jective standards weakens student 
incentives to sltidv and lo leai n. Insofar as c ompai ati\e levels ofat hie\ c'- 
ineiil no loiigc-r come into plav, students lack meaningful comparisons 
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with one another, licncc incentives to inipvovc are weakened. Opposition 
to testing for other purposes, such as leaclier licensing, also weakens 
confidence in school quality. Even when tests are used for this purpose, 
their low standards tor pa.ssing may weaken public support as much as 
the ab.sonce of testing. 

,As early as 1978, Paul (>oppermaii wained that the elimination of 
standardized testing was leading to educational decline.'- He identified 
the disadvantaged minorities and the public education eslablishmenl as 
the major opponents of standardized testing: as he analyzed the situation, 
their success would render it impo.s.sible to hold educators accountable 
or to as.sess educational innovations. In the years since C'.opperman pub- 
lishc'l his pre.scient analysis, conflict over testing has emerged in even- 
state and at eveiy leyel of government, No matter how it iiniis out, 
politically important constituencies are dissati.sfied and liy to change the 
outcome. In this conflict, the evidence relating to testing plass only a 
minor role. That is one l ea.son the conflict will continue and will continue 
to erode support for public education, 

Quotas and Affirmative Action 

In and out of education, affirmative action and ethnic quotas have 
hecomo highly controversial i.ssues. It is even difficult to define lhe.se 
terms in a way that is widely accepted; as .so often happens, the interested 
parties trv to define them in a way that predetermines the policy i.ssues. 
In this discussion I shall define a quota as anv policy that is based on a 
s|)eeified or reciuired racial proportion of personnel. Policies that 10- 
percent of teachei s be black or that :i percent of admissions to graduate 
school be from .Asian ethnic groups are examples of quotas. 

Several rea.sons underlie opposition to quotas. First, quotas are con- 
tran to the priiu iple of treating indivitluals according to their merits. 
.Suppose a quota requires that 10 percent of the teachers emploxcd be 
from disadvantaged minorities. To meet the (luota, it will normally be 
nece.ssaiT to employ teachers from di.sadvantaged minorities who are le.ss 
(|uali[ied than .some teachers not protectetl by quotas. Otherwi.se there 
would be no need for the quota. I'nder the quota .system, however, some 
white teachers who are not responsible for past discrimination against 
blacks, and who are better (lualified than .some beneficiaries of the (]iiota. 
will not be em|)loved few racial reasons. Euriliermore, the beneficiaries 
of (piotas do not ha\i' to show that thev are actualK victims of disci imina- 
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tion. It'thev could show that thev are, they would not need quotas to get 
redress. If they cannot show tb.at they are victims of past discrimination, 
thev shoula have no claim to be beneficiaries of a quota. 

Another objection is that quotas are a threat to economic efficiency. 
Anv enterprise will suffer if less qualified personnel are employed. In 
addition, quotas present intractiible legal and administrative problems. 
\Mio is to be considered "black" or "Hispanic '" if there are quotas for 
these groups? In some ca.ses, applicants for eniplovnient have delilierately 
changed their ethnic classification to "black" or "Hispanic" to increase 
their prospects for employment. The prospect of having the l\S. Su- 
preme (>ourt decide who is black or Hispanic and who is not dismays 
nianv citizens. 

The arguments for quotas essentially assert that they are an expedi- 
tious wav of mitigating ethnic conflict and achieving an ethnic lialance 
that will foster social cohesion. .-Uso, it is contended that the victims 
of "reverse discrimination" do not experience the stigma and loss of 
opportunitv associated with racial discrimination.-" In effect, the pro- 
quota forces view quotas as a convenient way to aihieve equality (.f 
outcomes, an objective that goes far beyond redress for past discrimina- 
tion. 

Ostensiblv, the anti()uota forces seem to have ihe upper hand. I say 
"ostensiblv" because there is disagreement over whether certain policies 
constitute quotas. On this issue, it is irrelevant whether the term "quota" 
is explicitlv included in the policv. The basic issue is whether a policv 
wouli'l coerce enifilovers to adopt or accept quotas, even if not character- 
ized as such. .\ clear majoritv opposes explicit quotas, but there is no 
clear majoritv on what forms of affirmative action would be quotas or 
lead to them. These issues recjuire some discussion of af firmative action. 

Like ciuotas affirmative action may apply to virtually any educational 
activitv in which the proportion of persons from different racial groups 
is or mav be an issue. Affirmative action is especially difficult to define 
because it has taken on so many different forms and meanings. According 
to some, it consists of a vigorous effort to itientifv qualified minority 
candidates. Others define it as a policv of employing disadvantaged 
minoritv candidates if their tiualifications are substantially e()ual to those 
of nouniinorit\ candidates. In still anothei version, affirmative action is 
the adoi)lion ol' numerical goals and specified procedures for em])lov- 
ment or rec luilntenl of disadsaiUaged minoiities. 1 lial is, in some silua- 
lioiis al'firmalive action is a (juota svstem. in ellet t. '' 1 define alHrinati\e 
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;i< ii<>n as an\ |)<)li< v that is conscioiislv intciKk-d to increase the ])i<)p<>!- 
tioii of (lisadvantajrcd minorities, absent any s])ecifie jjroportion that 
nmsi l)e reached. 

(".eneralh speaking, aflirniative action commands nnich more sii])])ort 
than quotas. Opposition to affirmative action is based ])artly on the vie\', 
that it leads to quotas, or that certain \-ei sions of it are reaHv cpiotas 
under a more ])aiatable hibel. This was evident from the congressional 
(l-'baie over civil rights legislation iu 1990 and 1991. The Democratic 
majoritv in Congress siip]3orted the pi'opo.sed legislation as "affirmative 
action": I'resideni Ikish initially <)])]3<)scd it on the gnninds that it would 
lead to c)ii<)tas. even though the legislation included an explicit dis- 
claimer oi'lheir legitiniacv. 

Kduc.iiion is one of the major areas in which issues pertaining to 
aifii inali\c action are debated and litigated, In fact, ilie most important 
single legal case on the subject invoked a lawsuit to gain admission to 
the medical sciuiol at the L'ni\-ersitv of ( ialifornia, l)a\is.'' One oi' the 
issues in I'nis case was whether the imi\ersit\ could admit minoritv- a])])li- 
canis instead oi .Man liakke. a white candidate who was the ])laiiuifl' in 
the case. The resolution oi the case depended in part on whether, oi to 
what extent, the imiversitv couicl reK on race as one of the criteria to be 
ap])tied in admissions to medical sciiool. 

The university had initiated a ])rograin intended to recruit more non- 
.Vsian min<)rit\- students. Those stiideius were placed in a s])ecial ])<)ot of 
a])plicants. lndis])utal>lv. admissions Irom this grou]) had average test 
scores substantiativ below those of the oiliei s: adeiHs athnitted. .-Ml hough 
Ikikke was admitted in a .')-4 decision l)y the l."..S. Supivme Court, e\en 
the li\e justices who \<)ted to admit him disagreed on the reasons for 
theii decision. Subsecjuent judicial decisions and legislation ha\-e not 
resolved the uncertain ( onstitmional status of ■"afiirmative action" and 
oi prelercntial treatment oi persons from disacKantaged minorities.'" 

Whatever the constitutional status of affirmative action, e\-er\- major 
public sciiool organization su])ports it. 1 shall not tir to state how each 
defines or practic es the < oncepi: i! a])i)ears. howexer, that ])ublic school 
oi gani/ations are more rece])tive to diiotas aiul ]):-eiereiuial treatment 
ioi disadvantaged minorities than public opinion gencrallv. In i'act, the 
\K \"s < onstitution and b\laws eml>ia< <• (piotas extensi\el\-. .Some oi' the 
icli '.ani ])rovisions are as follows: 

.Ml a])])oinii\e bodies oi the .Association exce])t die Review Board 
shall be designated l>\ the term < onniiillrr. There shall be a minimum 
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()t't\veiit\' (20) ])C'r('C'ni etlinic-ininoritx' ic'])rf.st'iitaii<>ii on each ( oiii- 
niittc-c. 

If'aftei' aiiv pci iod of flovcii (11) coiisocutivo iiicinhciship years a 
incinhtT of an cthnic-ininoiin' ^rouj) has not served as Picsidem, 
the Association shall take steps as nia\' be les^allv i)erniissihle to elect 
a nienihcr of an ethnic-niinoi ity group. 

Members from ethnic minoi ities shall conipi ise at least t\vent\- ('20) 
peicent of the Boaicl. The Repiesentati\e Assembly shall elect 
additional diiectois as appropi iate to assure such ethnic-minoiitv 
representation on the Boaid . . . 

Members from ethnic minorities shall c()m])i ise at last twentv (20) 
])ercent of the Kxecuti\-e ("ommittee. The Repi esentati\'e Asseniblv 
shall elect additional Kxecuti\-e Oommittee members as a])pi<)- 
|)riale to assiuc such ethnic-minoiitv representation. 

.-M'liliates of the .Association shall take all i-easonable and k-i^ally 
permissible ste])s to achie\ e on theii" elective and appointi\x' bodies 
elbnic-minoritN' re]>ieseniatioii thai is at least proj)<)i tional to the 
ethnic-minoiitv membership of the affiliate. 

Kach affiliate shall a])plv the ()ne-])eison-one-\<)te principle for re]> 
resentation on iis g<)\erninf>' bodies except that ibe affiliate shall 
take such steps as ate lejiallv permissible lo achie\e ethnic-minorilv 
representation at least proportionate to its etbuic-ininority mem- 
bership. 

The .Association shall, as vacancies arise, emplo\- at all le\'els of 
senice at least the same ratio of am- ethnic minority as is that eihuic 
niinoiit\- lo the total population of the I nited Slates; 

F.tbnic minorilN' shall mean those persons designated as ethnic 
minoritv bv statistics ])ublislied In' the I'nited States l^iu'eau of the 
(ieusus. This designation shall specificallv iuelude Black, Mexican- 
.\merican (dhicauo), otliei Spanish-s])eaking gr()U])s, .Vsiaii- 
\merican, and Indian. ' 

I''e\v, if am-, other niajoi organi/ations in the I'nited States are so 
ihoroughlv commiltcfl lo (]'i'>tas. To ap])re< iale the signilicance of this 
< omiuilmeut, we must leKilc it lo the ( Iniugingein iionmenI in ci\ il i ighls 
and elhnic politics. l)es])ite ihe coiistilulional and slalutoiy prohibitions 
against discrimination, ihe economic and educational ])rogress of disad- 
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vaiitagfd minorities has f'alU-ii far short of the cxpfctations of" the 196()s. 
As the slow pare of iinproveiueiit persisted, the ethnic and civil rights 
organi/.ations representing disad\antaged ininoi ities changed their sti at- 
eg\- and objectives. These changes include: 

1. "Racism" instead of" deliberate racial discrimination and 
lacial segit'gation is viewed as responsible f'oi the lag in ed- 
ncational achie\enient le\eis by disadvantaged minorities. 
"Racism"" is seldom deHned, but it usually turns out to be 
nonracial policies that allegedly prevent disadvantaged minori- 
ties fiom achieving economic or educational equality. 

2. '"Racial balance"" or ""divcrsit\"" oi- other \ague objectives 
ha\e leplaced the elimination of go\ei"ninent-imposed segre- 
gation and of racial discrimination in the ])ublic and pri\ate 
sectors as policv objectives. 

.'V Oigani/atioiis with laige constituencies of" disadvantaged mi- 
norities have begiui to move awav from an emphasis on indi- 
vidual rights to be fiee from di.sciiminatiou to an emphasis 
on policies ba.sed on membership in a disadvantaged gioup. 
Quotas and prefereiuial treatment fbi" disadvantaged minori- 
ties ai'c the two leading policies iti this categoiT, although a 
strong argiiment has been made that it incUules all foi ins of 
affirmati\x' action.'"" 

.\s the \l"..\"s adoption of quotas illustrates, these changes aie not 
confined to civil rights or eUmic organizations: thev emerg'.- in organiza- 
tions in whi( h the disacKautaged minoi ities ])!av an important role. In 
eithci ( ase. the changes aie likely lo lead to intractable conflict. (The 
absence of controversy ovei l acial (juotas in the Nl"..\ since their adoptit)n 
in 197() is remarkable, but I doubt that it will continue indefinitelv.) Bv 
and laige. a broad consensus appioved the end of government-imposed 
1 ac ial segregation and the proliihiiions against iiilentional lac ia! discrim- 
ination in pi i\atc emplovinent. The change fiom opposing racial discrim- 
ination to supporting cpiotas and preferential treatment, however, pre- 
sents a drasticallv dilferent situation. 

To avoid an\ misunderstanding, let me make it cleai that I do not 
lake the position that (|uotas weic iicvei justified. From Ht()'2 to I'.Kiil I 
was em])love(l as an e\|)ert witness and consultant for the XAACP Legal 
Defense and I'.ducalion Kuiid on school inlegiation c ases. During that 
lime. (|uolas weic sonictiines ])r(>p()sed as a reinedv lor massive refiisals 
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vc'calciiraiit cmpiovors to acihcic- to iioiKiiscriiniiiatioii ])olicic-s. In 
tlu'sc situations, soiiu- sort of j;;! (>ii|) rcMiK-dv was i cqiiircd. not only to 
ic'dross laigc'-s( ak- (iistriinination in the |)ast but t(j enjoin it in the f'litiii e. 
Regardless of'wliether (jiiotas were justified in these cases (1 thought thev 
were), these situations differ shar])ly from those to which quotas are 
a])]jiied today. For exani])ie. tiie heneficiai ies of the XK.A's quota i^rcnis- 
ions do not and need not claim that the \K.\. or anvone else, has 
di.scriminated against them, or that tlie Nl'.\ is determined to ])ractice 
racial discrimination in the I'litiire. 

Like ])olitical and meinhershi|j organizations genei ally. the ethnic ci\ ii 
rights organizations are inider ])re.ssiire to prcnide immediate benefits to 
their constituents. .\s the overall position of disadvantaged minorities 
lailed to meet expectations, the organizations representing them e.s- 
|)oii.sed quotas and |)relerential treatment more ()penl\- than the\- had 
in the ]jast. I 'nfbrtiinatc-lv. the knowledge, skills, habits, and attitudes 
re(iuired to take acU antage of the absence of discrimination cannot be 
acliie\c'(i within a short tii>ie; the\- often rec]iiire years of study and 
hard work. Preferential treatment and (]uotas cannot substitute for these 
re(]uirements and mav even be aniilhetical to them. Realistically, "no 
preferential treatment or (juotas"" is the onlv ])osition that might be 
supported by a bioad consensus in .Xmerican soeielx'. I'hus insofar as 
|)ublic policv fosters |)referential treatment or (piolas. or is ]X'rcei\ed as 
doing so. intentionalK' or not. we can ex])ect lacial conflict to inti-nsifx. 

(loiKlusioii 

The |)receding discussion has not ])resented a c ()mprehensi\-e sumniaiT 
of racial conflict in |)ul)lic education. .\ more eom])leie list would include 
conflict o\er die following: 

1, I he (lesii abilit\' of "Afro-centered" curricula. 

2. riu- ])<)rti a\al of minorities in instruc tional materials. 

.'V Procedures to idenlif\ retarded students or students re(]iiiring 
other kinds of sj)e( ial treatmeiu. 

•1, l)isci|)linan' j)rocedures that ha\e a dis])arate impact on mi- 
norities. 

."). Racial conllict o\-er aclniinisir,iti\c' |)ositions, 
f). 1 eac her emploMiu iil and assigiuneiits. When llis])aiiic oiga- 
ni/ations |)roniote bilingual education, t'.iey are |)romoling 
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ti';ul)'mg positions for Hispaiiics: "blark stuclii's" ;uid "Afro- 
(■('mcied'" l un iciihi prin iik- mori- jobs for black teachers; 
and so on. Media treatment of cuniculinn issues typically ig- 
nores patronage oi einployinent aspects and coineys tin- erro- 
ni'ous impression that the parties to the conflict simply differ 
on what is best for children. 

7. The appropriate' allocation of resources to schools anil pio- 
granis si-ning racially different studi-nt bodies. 

8. The research issues .selected for stud\-, the i.ssues avoided, the 
conclusioirs reached, and research funding. .All oflhe.se ha\i' 
been profoundly affected by racial conflict. 

Racial conflict in education is likelv to continue. First, the ethnic i i\il 
rights organi/.atioiis an- constaiulv probing hitherto neglei ted areas for 
e\idence of discrimination. Si-cond, go\i'rninent agencies, .school dis- 
tricts, and institiuions of higher education ha\e i-siablished a host of 
full-time positions devoted to affirmative action and /or other racially 
oriented issues. Signilicauth . this bureaucracv has expanded during a 
period when deliberati- racial discrimination has declined. We ha\e no 
ri-a.son to expi-ct this particular bui"eaucr;icy to bi' the first to di-clari- 
that its mission has been c<)ini)k'ted and that it should go oiu of biisine.ss. 
Instead, it will discowr new e\ i<lence and new forips of racial discrimina- 
tion in education. To \nn it hhmtl\-. we ha\-e institutionalized raiial 
conflict. 

.Mthough racial conlliit sometimes has beneficial lonseijuences. it 
must be \iewi'd as a major <)i)stacle to educational ri-form. Teachers 
and school administrators are highh- si-nsitive to racial (lisi)aiities in 
a( hie\emiMit. Sui)erintcndenis an- freciuenth hired tor abilit\ to deal 
with these disi)arilies — or fired for alleged inability to do so. L'ncjueslion- 
al)l\-, the disi)arities are a sensitive issue at all grade le\i'ls. In general, 
the higher the standards, the gri-aler the disjiarity between disadvantaged 
minorities and othei" students, (lonsecjuentK-. the way to a\<)id or niini- 
mi/e the disparities is to lower the standards. This solution ri-duces an\- 
dis])arale impact on the ininorii\- sludi-nls. li al.so enables teac hers and 
administrators to a\oid racial conlrovi-r.sy and administrative hassling 
likeK lo result fioni apphing higher standards. 

In m\- oi)iniou, this lowering of standards is occurring daih- in thou- 
sands ol ( lassiooms: its iiegali\e eliei Is ma\ pose a more serious jiroblem 
than the effects of ( ontnncrsies that .ire wideh i)ul)lici/ed. 1 am not 
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asscM tiiit; thai v\v\\ K-ac lu-f in cwia c lassioom lollows this pattern, l ii- 
(loiibtfdlv, iiiaiiv do not. Rogaidk'.s.s of what happon.s in cla.s.siooni.s, 
ho\vc\ci , public education faces a dilemma that it cannot resohe. On 
the one hand, it is unable to reduce substantial ethnic disparities in 
educational achiexeniciit. On the othei- hand, it cannot fan- the fact 
opeiilv. The only alternatixe is to obscure the fact, but this can be done 
onh- b\- obscui in^; the educational achiex'enieiu of all students. 

Ill part, the public schools' dilemma is ol theii" own making. Public 
education, like the media generallv and higher education, has iinciiti- 
calh' accepted the conclusion that ethnic differences in educational 
achiexement must be due to "racism" or "povei ty." This conclusion is 
based on the fear that concessions to any other explanation would be 
iiuoleiable. This fear did not dominate- ci\il l ights policies in the mid- 
19()()s. In its first ca.se dealing with quotas, the national staff Of" the N.\.\(:P 
was carefiil not to support thein. One staff attorney was "\ ef\ disturbed" 
ahoiu the efforts of a local affiliate to pressure a groceiy chain intc; 
proporiional einplox nieiit, "since it appears to condone a quota .system 
. . . and would be, of course, disastrous."'" Another attorney who partici- 
pated in litigation c haracteri/ed proportional em|jloyment as 
"inisoimcl'" and inged that the \.VU;P "ba.se our demands . . . on the 
democratic principle that we are entitled to ecjiial opportunit\ ba.sed 
upon merit and ability to compete in the labor market without being 
pre-judgecl on accoiuu of race or color.'"'" 

.As a matter of fac t, Thuigood Marshall, the \.\.\(;i''s leading attorney 
in the sc hool segregation cases and latei' a Supreme (ioiirt justice, was 
explic itlv c ritic al of anv ethnic group claims for preferential treatment. 
In his oral argiimeiil before the Supreme ( '.ourl in the- school segregation 
c ases. Marshall said: 

What we want is tb.e striking clown of rac e- . . . 'I'hey gi\e tests to 
grade c hildren so what do we think is the soliuioii? Simple. PiU the 
dmnb colored c hildren in with the dumb white children, and piu ■ 
the smal l colored c hildren with the smal l while c hildren — that is 
no problem. 

I herc- are geniuses in both groups and there are lower ones in 
bo'h groups, and it has no bearing. \o right of an indix iduai c an 
be c oucliiioned as to an\ a\ei age- ol olher people in his lac ial gioup 
or an\- other group." 
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And iu Fc'biuan' lUoli an iuii-nii-wi-i' iutcrpii'ti-cl Marshall this way: 
"at tin- \i'iT loro of his conci'i n was not tlu- Ni'jri'o but the inrli\'ichial 
luui>an bi'iug." linpro\iug couditions lor blacks "was a worthy cause, 
but it wasn't his cause." Instead, his cairse was "a soc iety whose law and 
}^o\ernnu'ut were based on a lundanieutal belief in indi\idiial wonh, 
individual o[)poitunii\, and indi\idual responsibility."'-' Subsequent 
statements and judicial opinions b\ Marshall are less adamant in uphold- 
ing indi\idiialisiu, but the statements c]iioted reflec t the doniitiani view 
ol'tlie ci\il rights inovenient in the uiid-19()()s. In fact, long before then, 
black educators had protc'sted against certification standards that were 
lower for black than for white teachers." Their demand was for ecpial 
treaiment, not preferential or less rigorous treatment. 

Membership in a group is irrelevant if one is being judged as an 
individual. RegrettahK-, in thei;- efforts lo achie\e benelits lor their luem- 
bers, ethnic and racial interest groups foster treatment of people as group 
uiembcrs, n<tt as individuals. Conflict that weakens public education 
is certain to increase as long as disad\;uitaged minorities emphasi/.e 
'prel'erential j)olicies and treat emphasis on peisona! rc-s])onsibility as 
"racism" or "blanung the \ictim." .-Vs matters stand, public education 
cannot stem the rising tide of race-oriented demands or respond to them 
in wa\s that do not alienate its middle-class su])port. 

Because of ethnic- divisions, gcncrmnenl benelits in the l iuted .States 
are often \iewed in an ethnic- ])ei-spec-ti\-e. The' prime example is welfai-e, 
which is widelv ])ercei\c'd as going to unmarried black women who bear 
c hildren as a means of su|oport. Since blac k mothers c-onstitiue about half 
ol all single-parent families, the percejition is not (-omi)leiely groimdiess. 
Regardless, such dis])arities and perceptions often lead to hostility lo 
go\-eruuu'nt senices. Ihe poi)ulai- peicei)tion is that "they," not "wc," 
are rc'c-ei\ing the benefits. It is muc h easier for homogeneoirs i)oi)ula- 
tions, such as the |apanese, to accept benefits that arc- \iew-ed iu a racial 
fra.nie of reieiencc in the I nited States. 

Race-consc ious polic ies arouse liigblv emotional reac tions, and their 
growing pronunenc-e bodes ill for public- education. In the past the 
clisad\-antaged minorities sought the same educ ational eu\ ii onment pro- 
\ided the while maic)rit\. 'l"oda\- theic' is a growing emphasis on their 
right to a dilfereiu educ ational eu\ ironnient. Of couise, there are and 
will c-ontinue to be dilfei-enc es of opinion among blacks and Ilispanic s 
on this issue, but wc are witnessing an elhnicallv clri\en iiio\-einent loi 
educ atioual sejjai at ism and diflei-enliation. I 'nlike men emeu ts that inad- 
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xxTtcnth wt-akt'ii public cdiK alioii. tliis otu- may t-xpiic itly sii])p()rt altt-i- 
nali\t's to it. As Linda F. I't-ikins coinnK'nts: 

riu' nation's public scliool systems havt- uoi scmtccI bhuks well, 
tlirougbout tin- iiiiu-tcc-iitli and twcntictli cc-nturics . . . private- 
sc hooling lias accounted for a substantial portion of black educa- 
tion. .\s working conditions within predominantly black schools 
continue to be poor and acliieveinen! le\c-ls and attendance rales 
of black students remain low. it may be that blacks will return lo 
pri\ate schools as an alternatixc to the unsuccessful efforts of the 
pul)lic schools." 

Perkins urges blacks to eniphasi/e private .schools more than in the past. 
If a si/able proportion of black parents and leaders do so. the political 
base of public" educaiion will erode very ciuickly. 



9 

Equality of Educational 
Opportunit)^ Reconsidered 



Riu ial conflict is onlv one aspect of equality of ccliu atioiial c>p])oi- 
tuniiv. This cha])tcr coiitiniic-s the discussion of that aspec t hut 
also seeks to clarify the nom acial as])ects. Mv major objective is 
to compare eqiialitv of ediic ational o])]M)rnmity under jjiiblic education 
with its ])rol)ahle dc\t'lo])inent luider a market system. 

l)es])ite the attention paid to equal O])portiinity issues, their emotional 
inten.sitv is seldom fiiUv ap]3reciaied. If yon have enjoyed ecinal o])])ortn- 
nitv but do not achieve or earn a high income, yon arc responsible for 
vom- failure to do so. If "society" or some other external factor has 
denied von ecpial opportiinitv, yonr self-esteem is not as viiliierable. .Mso, 
societv is more willing to hel]) the disadvantaged uho are seen as not 
])ersoMallv responsible for their i)light. Tims there will always be conflict- 
ing views on how to define equal ()])])ortnnit\ and what nnist be done to 
establish it. Kthnic differences in income and achievement exac-erbate 
this ])roblem, iint il would exist regardless; the tendency to blame the 
nni])ire is not confined to athletic contests. And just as low achievers will 
tend to niiderestimate the extent of ec|iial o])])ortimity, ])ersons who are 
high achievers or ha\c high incomes will tend to overestimate it. 

An analogT mav hel]) to clarify the nieaningof"e(iiiality of educational 
opportimitv." Suppose the intent is to ])ro\ide e(|iiality of o])])ortunitv 
to win a one-mile race. Snp])ose also that 1 was i)orn with only one leg. 
It might seem inqjossible to e(|iiali/e \\\\ c hances of winning the race, 
but it could be done, (lovei nment might am])utate one leg of eveivone 
else who enteied the race assuming anume did entei alter this means 
of e(|uali/ing oppoi tiuiitv was aiuioimced. 
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Xecdless to saw this is not what people ha\e in mind in rof'ei rin}^ to 
cqiialitx- ot'oppoi timitx'. The\- do not think of it as weakoninfr the stionfr- 
est coini^elitoi s hut as pi cn idiiig additional siipi)ort foi" the \ve;ikei' ones. 
As the hypothetical race illustrates. ho\ve\cr. liow ecpiality is achie\ed is 
of the utmost importance: is it achie\-ed b\- resti ic ting those deemed to 
haw ad\antaj>es, oi- h\- empo\verin<r those deemed to he disachantaf^ed? 
Anothci critical point is that two different meanings of "equality o( 
educational opportiuiitx "" are in\<>l\ed. One meaning is fair and open 
competition for scarce rewards; scholarships, grades, admission to higher 
le\fls of education, and so on. .\nother menniug is that e\eiTone has a 
inathematic;ill\ eciual chance to succeed. When 1 refer to equaliiy of 
educational opportiinitx. I mean opportimities to succeed in fair and 
open comiK'titiou. "'Fail- and open comijetition,"" however, leaxes many 
questions iman.swered. 

.Most discu.ssions of equality of educational oppoi timity a.ssinne that 
whate\fr the le\t'l o( fquality. lai.sing it woidd be e\en better. If there is 
e<iualit\ of opportunity (or .secondaiT education, we sfiould expand it to 
co\ er a college ediit ation. If there is equality of edat ational opportiuiiiy 
for luidergraduate education, we should expand it to graduate school. 
.Mlhougli popular, this point of \ iew fails to come lo grips with some 
basic issues. 

One is the conllict between ecpialitx- of education;)! opixii timitx and 
libertw Anothei- is the relationshii) between e(]ualiiy of educational op- 
portunitv and ])i<>diicti\ il\ . .\ thiid is liie extent to which goxei imient 
should seek to eliminate ine<|ualiiies arising from iioiischool (actois. 
such as socioeconomic status. .Vs we shall see. these issues aie closeh- 
iuteiielaied. 

TIic- Conflict l)c-t\\vt'n Kqiiality and IJlx'ity 

Educational opportunity depends on sexei al factors. Many of ihem. such 
as famih- interest in education and famih lesomces. aie not controlled 
In schools. IheorelicalK-. oui- educational system might eliminate oi- 
neutiaii/e ihe effects of iliese noiucliool lactors. As w;is proposed b\ 
I'lato. we miglii take childi-eii liom their laiuilies and laise them liom 
birth in state institutions. K\en this would piobabh- iiol lead lo ecpialilv of 
educalionai <>p]>oi lunil\-; the children of the more ]>owerful goxci nmeni 
leadeis would icceixe belter o]>porluniiies than otiieis, This hap])eiis 
uheiexei goxernmeiu com])lelel\ conirols education. In the I'liited 
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StiUfs. IK) oiu- ])i()p()sfs such a drastic approach, jiarllv because it would 
rccjuirc (icstniction of other social institutions, such as families and 
religious organizations. Inasniucli as there is no suj^port tor a Platonic 
a|)|iroach. several nonschool factors affect equalitv of educational ()|)por- 
tunii\- in the real world. 

Let us consider the matter as it typically arises. Children begin .school 
at age "i. (iovei ninent pavs for their education through high school. (For 
present ])in |)()ses. 1 shall ignore the costs of education below the college 
le\el borne bv families.) CoiueptualK-. gcnernnient could expand eqiial- 
it\' ol educational opportunity in several wavs. It could pav lor additional 
grade le\els. such as prescliool or college. Or it could subsidi/.e certain 
educational sen ices lor disadvantaged students, such as remedial reading 
or enrichment |)r(>granis. Note, however, that whale\erg()\-ermiient does 
along this line, additional costs are in\()lved. These costs must be paid 
from tax revenues. .-Xs taxes go u]). there is a corresponding restriction 
on taxpayers' freedom to sjiend their nionev as the\ see tit. 

.Mthough often overlooked, theie is a basic conflict between liberty 
and g()\ernment efforts to foster equaliiv of educational ()])portimity. 
The resolution of this conflict de|)('nds partly on our answer to this 
(liiestion: To what extent should government eiiininate or reduce ine- 
c]ualities of educational o])|5ortiniitv resulting from jiarental interests, 
faniih' resomces. geogra])hical location, culiinal influences, and other 
nonsc hool factors affecting educational achievenientr 

Oin- answers to this cjuestion differ widely. One reason is uncert.iintv 
or conflict <)\er the educational influence of nonschool factors. .Some 
.mahsts minimi/.e the importance of family stabilit\- and famih siructiue: 
liiev charge that public schools are c iting these tilings nterelv to excuse 
their failinc to educate certain gronjis elfe( ti\el\. Others contend that 
s|)en(iing more for |)iii)lic education would be futile as long as family life- 
is ill such disaria\ . 

l)evelo|)iiieiits in health care illustrate the fiscal conseciuences of 
eciualiiy in ])ul)lic sei-viccs. In 197'2 the .Soc ial ,Seciirit\- l was amended 
to ccncr SO |)c'rc-eiil of the costs of kidiic'\ treatment. K\c'rv vear. about 
r>().0()() .Americans suffer fn ii kidney failure. Renal dialysis is an a|)])rc)- 
|)riate treatment for a large number of tlic-se |)alieiits. The costs of renal 
dialysis vaiicd from SIO.OOO to Sl^O.OOD when the federal g()\-ermiieiM 
began to defVa\ HO perceni of the costs. 

I'l ioi to this lime-, iheie \sei e iiioi e iiiacliines tluiii p.iiieiits. .MleiM.ii d. 
it was impossible to .icconimodate all the patients seeking di.ihsis, .\1- 
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though the \seahh\ could orcUiuirily buy treatment, life and death choices 
had to be niadi' among others. Federal reinibm senieni. ho\ve\er, led lo 
greatlv expanded production of dialysis machines; within a short period 
ot time, machines were widely a\ ailable to all who reqiie::ted renal dialysis. 

As often happens, the resolution of one problem Ion to some new 
ones. One federal report alleged that doctors were excessi\ely providing 
renal dialvsis for patients: clearly, it was in their financial interests to do 
so. Furthermore, the criteria for deciding who would receive renal dial- 
vsis varied wideU'; for es:aniple. some doctors applied age standards that 
were not applied by others. While all of this was going on. the total costs 
of renal cUalvsisgrewdramaiicalK . hi 1974, the first year forwiiich federal 
paynu-nts were made, federal expenditures for dialysis treatnieiii weie 
S229 million: bv 1990. expenditures were S3.:)6 billion.' Obviously, this 
meant that less was a\ ailahle foi otli'M" social needs, such as heller educa- 
tion, or for other medical problems. hie\ ital)ly. the question arose: \Vh\ 
should the federal go\ernnient be spending so much for kidney patients 
when main niori- patients die fioiii cancer or circulatoiy ailments? 

Needless to sa\. patii-nts suffering from kidney failuie aie not likely 
to assess the costs and benefits of renal dialysis ohjecti\-e!\-. Neither should 
we expect the providers of renal dialysis to do so. Is the case anv (Uffereni 
in education? Should we expect the student or parent heneliciaries. or 
the prcnidei s of educ ation, to be obje( ti\c- about the costs and benefils 
of education subsidies? I do not think so. .-\nd Just as eqiiali/.ing health 
care nia\ entail indefensible costs, so may some efforts to "equali/c-" 
echicational oppoi tiuiitv. hiasniuch as the pioducers generate most of 
tiie pro-e<iuali/aiion rhetoric . we ha\e good reason to be- waiy. 

Will) l^(i\s for E<jiifilizalii)ii ? 

\\ hatcTcM wav we eciiiali/e educ ational opportunitv. governnient lypicaliv 
pavs the additional costs. Question: Wlio pays government to covei the- 
increased costs? lo answer this ciuestion. we must ;\sk another: What 
le\ el of go\ernmc-nt would absoi b the cost? Thc' budgetary problems of 
the federal govc-rnment (which arise partly fiom c-fforls to equali/e othei 
scM-vic es and benefits) prec lude any substantial fedc-ral absorption of the 
ecjuali/.atioii costs. Loc al school distric ts might pic k up more of the costs, 
bin the- large urbai. districts whc-rc- most of the- disadvantaged live siinplv 
( iuinol do so. Sine e highei tax ratc-s would indue c- conip;uiic-s and familic-s 
to reloc ate, it is cliffic iilt to raise- local laxc-s to eciu;ili/c- c-diicational 
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()pportimi!\ . For st'wral ii-asoiis, tlu'icioro. sialf giAXMimu'iits lia\x' to 
lakf tho hit wht'ii uf t'xpaiui (.'([iialitv ol' I'diu aiiima! opponuiiitv. In 
I '.120 statf i^oM-ninuMits pnn icifci oiih' 16.") pcrc i'iii of school rcvciuics, 
wliiMcas the local and tederal shares were 8;^.2 and 0.;^ pciccni rcspcc- 
ti\i'lv. In 1990-91 state go\-ernnienis provided 49. :^ percent of school 
revenues and the local and federal shares were 44.") and 6.2 percent 
respectivelv.-' In larj^e part these chaiigi's resulted from ei'forts to equalize 
e(]ualit\ of educational opportiiniiv bv equali/int; expenditures per pupil 
within each slate. 

For most of om' histoid, school revenues were based on property taxi's. 
Over time, school districts differed widel\- in the amoiuii of taxable 
property per pupil. Some districts included a great deal of taxable proi> 
ertv but relati\-el\- few pupils. I'hese districts were able to spend more per 
pupil despiit' a much lowi'r tax rate than districts that included less 
taxable propert\ but higher ninnbers of students. Poor districts with high 
tax rates lor education still could not raise as imic h rt'\enue per pupil 
as wealilu' districts with low tax rates. 

Since !9t)iS. lawsuits in ai least thirt\-two states ha\(' alleged that the 
slate system of fuianciug public education fails to provide e(iualit\' of 
educational opportunity.' I.egalh speaking, school boards are agencies 
ol the state go\x'rnmeiits. Thus the legal argument was that the states 
were not pro\idiiig e(]iial treatment h\- allowing education funding to 
depend on where |)iipil.-% resided. I'he finuiing s\steni was alleged to he 
unfair to both ia\pa\t'rs and pupils in poor districts. 

In 197:^ the I'.S. Supreme (loiirt held that these finiding ini'(]uities 
were not a \ iolation of the Fourleenlh .Xmendnieut.' The court 's reason- 
ing was that education was not a fimdainenlal interest subject to judicial 
s(ruiiii\ under tlu' Fourteeiuh .\mendmenl; states did not ha\e to |)ro- 
\ ide public education at all. I he court concluded that the issue was one 
lor the slates to resohe. Siuci- 197:V efloits to e(]uali/e school limdiug 
have focust'd on state judicial and legislative action. .Xs of 19X9, se\-en 
stale supreme courts had declared their state funding of education to be 
unct)nstiiiilional. whereas ten had iipheid their school lundiug legisla- 
tion. No cousensus on the underhing issues is e\idenl. and niaiu cases 
aie still being litigated and new ones initiated.' 

I'lie issue in these cases is nol whether inetjiiities exist. It is whellu'r 
the iiu'(|uilies \iolale slate law or state consliiuiious. The most cominou 
state' i('s|)t)nse has bein to iiuu'ase stale aid to e(lu(aiion and ri'duce 
the piopoilion ol s( hool ie\enu( s liom loial pioj)eit\ taxes. What is 
oiteu o\erlooked, howe\ei. is that sales and olhei regi('ssi\e taxes ari' 
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tlu- major source of" state revenues. Tiie more school revenues come 
from the states, the larger the share paid by lower-income groups. Thus 
it is highk doubtful wliether ilie efloits to achieve ecjuity in school 
tiuuling have been successful. Wide differences in per-pupil expendi- 
tiucs mav have been reduced somewhat, but lower-income groups are 
probablv paving a larger share of the total costs of public education. 

.\s pointed out in Chapter (i. affluent tax])ayers are likely to deduct 
state and local taxes on their federal tax retmns. but most taxpayers 
take the standard deduction. This situation has important educational 
implications. Popular attention is focused on federal legislation like 
Head Start that provides assistance to disadvantaged children. Mean- 
whiU . affluent taxpavers receive much larger education subsidies from 
the federal government through the deductibility of state and local taxes. 
L'nderstandabh . proposals to eliminate their deduciibility are fiercely 
resisted bv states with high ])r<)])ortions of affluent taxpayers. 

.\s with so manv issues, a double standard is operative. Public school 
organizations allege that tuition tax credits for the ex])enses of private 
schooling would be a sub.sidv to the aflluent. .\ctuallv. existing tax policies 
subsidize the afflueiH who enroll theii children in expensive public 
sc hools. To do so. the parents nuist first have enough capital to buy 
homes in afflueiU neighboi hoods: Shaker Heights. Beverlv Hills. Edina. 
Scarsdalc-. ("he\T C.hase. and so on. It reciuires more resourc c-s than poor 
people have to do so. Ever\- \ear. howc-ver. the taxpavers in these districts 
benelit fiom the deductibility of their school taxes, fhe increasing reli- 
ance on state aid instead of loc al propertv taxes to financ e public educ a- 
tion does not remedv the- ])ic)bleni. State- icveinies arc- based prinrarily 
on rc-grc-ssive taxes, such as sales taxes. Insofar as they are derived from 
state income taxes, tlu-v leducc- but do not eliminate the ineciuities 
rc-sultinglrom deduc tibilitx on federal lax returns. In short, the- c-inphasis 
on a])propriati<>ns for disadvaniaged c hildren is like- a shell game; while 
atteiuion is foe iisc-d on them, the indirect subsidie-s to affluc-nt paie-nts 
tor the- c-due atioii of the-ir e hildre-n in ])ul)lic sc hools are much larger. 

Ime-iestinglv e-nough. rc-seaieh on who pa\s for ])nblie- c-ducation in 
l-.iiglanel also c hallenges the assuin])tion that it bc-nc-lits lou-incoinc- fami- 
lies. E. (i. Wc-st has shown that the ex])ansion of public c-ducation iheie 
was accompanic-d b\- large- ine i e-ase-s in taxe-s on consumption items, sue h 
as tobae c e) produc ts, faking into ac coum all the- taxes paid for c-duc ation. 
most laiiiilies would have- be-e-n be-lte-r ofl if goNcrmncnt had sim])h 
subsidi/eel those- unable- to |)av inste-ad of providing the se-r\iee- for e-v- 
e-nouc-.'' 
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Who Bi'itcjils [torn Eqiializddott ? 

A imi( li liighfi piopoi tioii ol stiirk'iits (Voiii middle- and uppei-iiuoiiu' 
lamilifs tliaii ol tliost- lioiu poor or km-iiuoiiu* lainilit-s giaduatf from 
high school and t k'gc. Thus poor and low-inconu* faiiiiHes arc doublv 
liurt bv slate support for cchication: tlu-y pay oul a higher proportion of 
tlieii income in taxes (or education, but a tnuch lower proportion of 
students from within their own ranks benefit from it. Table 9.1 shows 
the percentage of the 1 7-vear-o!d population that graduated from public 
liigli scliool by ton-year intenals from 1870 to 1989. In inteipreting 
the table, bear in mind that until the 194()s public high schools were 
predominantly college preparatoiT institutions and their graduates were 
preponderantly from the middle and upper midrlle classes. 

In the light of tlie figures in Table 9. 1 , whose interests were best sened 
b\ maintaining high schools at pul)lic expense? Win would poor parents 
want III suppoii high schools at public expense when so few of tlieii 

I iihli ').!. Si/c ol 1 7-\ear-()i(l ixipiilalioii and p< icciilagc giadualiiit; liom 
public hitrh M-lloois. i,S7()-l'.IK'.) 
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childicn attc'iuk-d tlu-m? Rcalisiically, tlu- sliift from pri\alc' lo public 
(■(liicalioii was ol' greatest hciu-fit to iippcr-micldU'-class families with 
large iiiiniheis of cliildreii, a comiiioii family patieni in the 19lh and 
earl\' 20th centuries. Oontran' to populai" oijinion, ])ublie education is 
still charaeteri/ed bv sexcre inequities, higher education e\en more so. 

As pointed oiu in Clhapter 2, the demogiaphic base of ])ublic" educa- 
tion has been eroding. The erosion has led to an all-out producer effort 
lo kee]) eveiyone in school as long as possible. Although couched in the 
rhetoric of equal opportunity', keeping e\ c'r\()ne in school as long as the 
traffic will In-ar is e\cn more inequitable than a system of public educa- 
lion sening primarily an upper-middle-class clientele. Let us see why this 
is so. 

Minimum wage and compulsoiT education laws retjuire youth to at- 
tend school until their upper teens. These laws raise the income of 
workers who aie already aboxc mininumi but decrease the earnings 
of workers who cannot find eni|)l()ynient at the mininumi wage; such 
unemployed workers lose \ aluable (raining and experience in addition lo 
cash wages. The disecpiali/ing effects of mininumi wage and compulsory 
education laws are e\ ident if we consider lifetime earnings. Those who 
do not benefit from additional formal education could narrow and 
sometimes erase the gap in lifetime earnings if allowed to woi k full time 
at an earlier age. histcad. they are forced to choo.se between idleness 
and unwanted and unneeded formal education. (We ha\e already seen 
ihal there are no ci\ic benefits to extended formal education.) Indeed, 
ihe di.se(iuali/.ing effect.s are further exacerbated when persons who 
cannot iind employment at the mininumi wage seek employnu iit thai is 
noi c<)\ c'i ed by the minimum wage laws; wages in uiico\-ered eni|>l<)yment 
aie depressed because more persons are forced to seek employment in 
ihal sector.' 



I'oUlicdl Harriers lo Equity 

As a higher ])ro])<)rtion of school re\-enues comes from the slates, re.s|)<)n- 
siyeness to local prel'ercnces becomes less im])<>rtaiit. .Ability to function 
effecti\cl\ in legislali\e and political |)roce.sses becomes more im|)ortant. 
This adds to the disachaiitages of the minorities who are dispr<)|)<)rti<)ii- 
atel\' |)oor. Foi insiance, compared lo whites, blacks are less likeh to \<il<' 
or belong lo polilical parlies, conlribute less to |)arties and caiididales. 
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sijrn f'fwcr pt'tidons, attt'iid li-wcr political lallifs, art- less at"ti\f in \otfr 
ic'jristralion, and sec goxcrnnu'nt as less rcsponsixf to (heir needs.'" 

These indications of black disachantajre in the [)<)litical process are 
bv no means exhaustive. \'oter attitudes on [jiiblic opinion ])olis have 
consistentlv understated white op])osition to black candidates. AIthouf!;h 
such opposition is not necessarilv or always ba.sed on race, it is .sometimes. 
If racial prejudice exists ecjuallv amoiifi; blacks and whites, black candi- 
dates are more disadvantaged because tlierc- are more white than black 
\<)ters. Under these circumstances, why should blacks, or the disadvan- 
taged generallv, relv on the political svstem to improve their educational 
situation? VVhv especiallv should thev rely on state legislative action when 
so much that hap[)ens in state legislatures depends on ]X)litical processes 
well hidden from public view? Kven in the absence of discrimination in 
the [Political [process, relianci- on ii to impro\f education is an uphill 
struggle. 

An oh\i<)us answer is that there is no alternali\e to reliance on the 
])olitical process. There is just enough plausibilit) in this res])onse to 
conceal its falsitv. If the disacUantaged \oiers joined with uihers who 
support a market svstem. the shift to it would come promjxh-. Triu', it 
would be necessars' to rel\ on ])<)litical processes to elfectuate such a 
change, but it would be just as eas\- to change to a market system as to 
enact the less drastic reforms that alreacK' evoke the united opposition 
ol the [)ublic' school establishment. 

.■\t the ])resent time, "institutional r.icism" is often alleged to be a 
majoi obstacle to black and nis[)anic j^rogress. "fhe phrase relers to 
public [)<)licies that are racialK neiural on their face bin nevertheless 
function to the disadvantage of minorities, 'flu' c hange I'rom elec ting 
citv councils bv wards to electing them at large in numici])al elections is 
often cited as an exaniiile: the c hange is allegedly made to pre\ent black 
neighborhoods Irom electing black council members. Personally. 1 do 
not agree that ])ublic policies that lia\c' a dis]jarate impact on blac ks aie 
necessarilv raci.st. but let us acce])t the idea for the moment. In that case, 
the more one detects institinional racism in the ])()litical process, the 
stronger the argument for a market system oi education. 

Kqiialitaiiaii nilcinmas 

It is oltcMi oxc'i looked that efloi Is to ac hie\e gi oup e(|nalit\ conilict with 
ec]ual o[5portunit\ between indi\i(luals. I'liis point was e\idc-nt in the- 
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Bakkc (. asc (liscusscd in Chapter 8. As wc- haw scon, Bakkc's apphc ation 
to iiu'cUtal school was not acTcptfd ahhoiigh his c]uahlicatioiis woio 
superior to those of minoritv applicants who were accepted; to increase 
the pro[)orti()n of minoritv students, the medical school had reseiTed 1() 
ol 100 openings for hiacks, Asians, nati\e Americans, and ("hicanos. 
('leaih' the effort lu achie\e group e(iiialit\- was in direct conflict with 
equality between indi\ idnals. 

The conflict is inherent in all efforts to promote group e(iiialit\-. All 
snch efforts recjiiire dexiation from the principle that equality should 
he a relationshi]) between indixiduals. Unfortunately, the achocates of 
e(]ualitv ;;.ften achocate both kinds of equality, unaware that they are 
achocaling contradictory ob)ecii\es. 

Such contradictions are inevitable e\en if only one disadvantaged 
grouj) is in\()hvd. hi i^ractiee, the conflicts between group and indi\idual 
equality often invoke several groups. Indeed, perhaps 7.') percent of 
the population are members of groups specifically protected against 
discrimination. Consequently, affirmati\e action for women may conflict 
with af firmative action for blacks and Hispanics, or vice \ ersa. As we add 
additional groups, we add to the discrimination against groups and 
iiidi\iduals who sujjposedlv most need prcdection against it. White men 
are not the only group who mav suffer from efforts to achieve group 
e<]ualilv. 

lu/iial I'los/mls or Ecjiial Mcaiis? 

C.o\ernii\ei\t prox ision of etpial means for students of unec]ual talent will 
result in uiieciual outcomes. For this reason, some analysts contend that 
(■(lualilv of educational opportiuiitv exists when two indix'iduals of equal 
talent and interest ha\'e the same i)r()babilitv of achie\ing a certain 
educational goal. .\t first glance, this approach makes good sense. If a 
disacKantaged high school studeiu has the ability and interest to perform 
well in college, we want such a studeiu to have the same ])rospeci of 
doing so as an afflueiu student of ecpial ability and talent. 

Despite its oln ious appeal, this definition of ecjuality of educational 
opportunity encounters difficult practical problems. First, if our objectixc 
is eciual prospects for success, we nuisl adopt uneciual means. (ii\en the 
multitude of fai tors that af lec t the prospec ts for sue cess in am field, the 
distribution of means (whether in cash or ser\ices) poses extremely 
diflicidt infoiniation and political problems. V\e would lia\c to know 
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what factors impede success and to what degree. W e would also ha\c to 
know what means would o\ erconif the obstacles to success. All of these 
matters are highly controversial, to say the least. 

Chapter 2 pointed out the importance ofsocial capital lor educational 
de\elopment. One school of thought is that increased government ap- 
propriations can cnerconie the handicaps lesulting from a lack ofsocial 
capital, but this position is no longer so widely held. L'nless we agree on 
the obstacles to success, the distribution of means to achie\'e it will not 
command widespread support. Of course, this is not justification for 
taking no action at all to increase eciual educational opportunity. 

If ecpial educational opportunitv meant equal chances to be succes.s- 
ful, we might use a lotteiv to decide who would recei\ e higher levels of 
education. This would achiew equalitv at a lunwv price. If luck instead 
of hard work decided the outcome, studems" incenti\es to stiicK- would 
be weakened considerablv. In short, this way of Cciuali/.ing opportimity 
would invoke unac c eptable costs. 

The most troublesome problem with eCjUality as eciual prospects is 
that there is no agreed-upon way to apply '\ to students of di\erse talents 
and interests. Consider the students in a seventh-grade homeroom. .-X 
has the talent and intc-rest to be a n\iclc-ar scientist. B wants to be- a 
beautician. C and D ha\-e a\ erage ac ademic- atiilitv hut no strong interests 
at this time. K wants to become a plumber. F plans tc) work in a family 
clothing store. .\ncl so ou. With clue regard for the mipvedic tabilitv of 
talents and interests, what is required to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties among these- different studentsr 

Public .schools usually tiv to preside ec|uality of means with some 
exceptions to equalize prospec ts. For instance, we spend more to educ ate 
handicapped students or students who are not proficient in F.ngiish. or 
students who need remedial ser\ices. In these eases, we cle\iate from 
c <]ual means on the basis of need. .Most pc-ople are comfortable with the 
iMiderlving idea, which ol'ten arises outside of education as well. .Suppose- 
as a result of a threat on your life-, a police officc-r is assigned to guard 
\<)ur home. The police pienide unequal means because unequal means 
are n<-c essaiT to prenide e<|ual protec tion. 

Ostensibh-. more funds are spent for disadvantaged students. This is a 
connnon inipiession since- they are- the- beneficiarie-s of highly publicized 
appropriations targeted to t.ieir needs. .-Vs we ha\e seen, the ])ublic .sc hool 
establislnneut c laims thai |)ublic school costs are- higher than pri\ale 
school costs because public- school student populations include higher 
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proportions of disafivantagcd students. The claim that more is spent on 
drsadvaniaged students isnot necessarily valid, however; in manvdistriets 
it clearly is not. 

(lenerally speaki.ig. teachers prefer to teach upper-.niddle-dass pupils 
.n upper-niiddle<h..ss .schools. To the cxte.H that senioritv prevails in 
transfers to open positions, the most senior teachers end up teaching in 
such .schools, hias.iu.ch as teacher .salaries are ba.sed largelv on senioritv. 
tlu- per-pupil cost of educating i.pper-middle-cla.ss children often ex- 
ceeds the aveiage per-pupil costs in inner-citv .schools in the same dis- 
trict." Kven when the <-osts of special .sei^ices in inner-citv schools are 
taken into account, .school districts often spend substantiallv more per 
pupil on theii upper-iniddle-cla.ss student.s. The di.sadvantaged pupils 
receiving special .senices ( osting Sr>,()()() per ela.ssrooni mav be taught In 
a teacher receiving $2->M)() annually: meanwhile pupils not receiving 
So.OOO ,n .special senices may be taught bv a teacher paid .S-tO.OOO aiinu- 
allv. rhere is no doubt thai this .situation is a common one. In some 
districts, such as Philadelphia, teachers have gone on strike to block 
dforts to a.ssigii the most experienced teachers to inner-citv .schools. 

Although most people aicept .some exceptions to eciual' means the 
exceptions rai.se .several diHicult problems. .Most exceptions are justified 
on the basis of special need. If exceptions are allowed, however, various 
groups .seek an exception in their own behalf : it isea.svio think of reasons 
why vour group desenes special help. Rural areas claim unequal means 
because they have to spend more for tran.spoi tation. L'rbaii districts 
claim une(iual means becau.se urban areas are characteri/ed bv .severe 
faiiiilv and neighborhood breakdowns. The argument is made that gifted 
students are being neglected, .so we now have organi/.ations devoted to 
making sure gifted students have special courses and progiv.ms. There 
IS no commonlv accepted way to measure tlie.se claims: the outcome 
usuallv depends on political coii.sideration.s. not on the merits of the 
exceptions. 

Some people are willing to he taxed much more than odiei s to foster 
e(iuality of educational opportunity. .Some are leliK taut to be taxed veiT 
.luich becau.se thev doubt the eflicacv of eq.iali/atioii policies. .Some 
are willing to support expanding e(,ual a< ce.ss to health care but not 
education, or vice versa. .\ ciiti.al point is that the choice between 
e<iualitv of ediK aiional opportuiiiiv and liberiv is not an irrevocable 
once-and-foi-all decision: the conflict ari.ses in a lio.st of decisions and 
iIh' same indix idual mav be on diff.-i enl sides, depending on the specifics 
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„1 ,,„■„ ckTision. Kn, cx.,n,pl.. .... ^udWM nv.^^ s..ppor. c^xpa-iclins 

Mc-ad S.a.-. i.. Hu- ok..no..a,T.K.mk-s b... be <>pi><>sed to .acc-oxch.s.v. 
scboh.rsbips i.i bigbi-r fd..c;.tion. 

C)..«- wc- ,cc<>S..i/c- .bat absch.tc cq.u.lilv i., anv sc-.vi.v .s ..np<.ssil>k> 
,,,,,,,i,,.ou,app.<>acb,oiss..es<>lc.c,..alitvtakc-s<madinc.cMUcba.-ac-.^ 

Kn<nvi..K d^a. ^vc• ca.uu,. t..Uv oq..ali/c- ac cess ,o bealtb c a> c-. sbc-l.c-.'. a.ul 
c-d..ca.i<M.. wbo sb<>..kl ck-c i.k- wba. is .i.osi i.upo.-.a.u .0 b.iv.- i,nvu a 
,,u>ic-c-. ...a,n pa.o.Hs w<>..ld c boosc- bcahb c a. c- or sbol..." cut cd.,ca- 
U<„.al <>ppo.-....iitv. 1>. o.hcM w<>.ds. .bo p, c-s,...nc-d bc-.u-fkia.-.c-s .,1 cq..al- 
i,v ot c-d..cati<MU.l opp<M-,...ntv w.n.kl of.c-.. assign, a bigbc." p.-.on.v .0 
i.npn>vi..g o.bc-.- scMvices. Tbis is a stro..^ a.-R....u.n. <>.. c-q..i.v gnnnu s 
to, lc-avi,.s tlH> dc-cisio>.s to o>..s...nc-. s i..s.c-ad of .na,ula..>,K tlu" U'V.ds 
of cqiiali.v in vai io.is soi-\i( i's. 

/•.V/IK////Y of Opportmm in f ■V^'v'-'"""' 
Mosi dis<-..ssi<>.. <>r oc,..ali.v of c-d..catio.K.l ..pp... .....ilv ig.u>.rs .-q.u.li.v 

iss.,.s rc-la.i..g .0 c lassn><>.n p.oc c-d...r. One c-x. c-p.k>., is .lu- pc.ss.b.b.v 
K-a< luM s po.< c-ixc. disadvan.agc-d .ni.un i.v s.nck-.us as loss able- a..d 
„H-.-c-bv SC-. i.. .no.io.. a sdl-l..lliUi.m l»'>plH-v ibal is ban.,t..l .b...,. 
nu- fac . is b.nvc-vcM-. .ba. issnc-s of cq.u.l t.d..c-a.i<)..al opp<n-..Mn.N a.r 
p,c.sc-.u c-vcM. dav in dass.oo.ns n-ga.clk-ss of .lu-i." c-tb.uc co.npos.no... 
Oni.c- possil^K. .be- wav ..•aclu-.s .csoKc- tboso dassroo.n iss..os .s even 
Zon- i.npo.-.a.u .ban .be aspc-c.s of c-q.u.l oppor....u.v .ba. arc- M 

pul,lic i/c-d. Rogai dlcss. ,bc- ■vs<>b...<>n of c-q..al <>ppor....u.v ,ss..cs w,.b.„ 

; lassroo.ns p- ovick's so.nc- lu-lpf ..1 c U.c-s .0 .be- wax s.ic l, iss..o arc- .rsobc-d 
;,t .lu' scliool. dis.iict. s.a.i-. and tWk-ral k'vols. 

C:b,ist<>pbo. Icuks. a P.0ICSSO. of so.-iok.irx a, No.-.lmvs.orn L .nvc->- 
si.x bas cUs c ussc-d .iK-sc- iss.u-s .lun.gb.f..llv a.ul 1 sball folknv Ins analx..s 
uu-n.. )c-nc-ks vis..ali/c-s an c-lc-nu-.ua.. .c-acbc-,- (Ms. Ih^ns) xvbo 
bc-lic-vc-s .ba. c-c,..i.v and c-xcolk-ncc- a.r i.npo.-.a.u. Ms. H>Hg...s s class 
,n,<>lls a bc-.cToKnu-o..s ^voup of .xvc-,..v-iivc- p.ipils. .Ic-.uks ck>c-s .u>. 
ass.Mnc- anv panic ..lar g.adc- Ic-vol. b... k-. ..s ass..,nc- Ms. 1 Lggn^s .oavbc-s 
,.H„-.b K. ack-. b. .ba. rase-, sonu- of b<-. pnpils n.av ,c-ad a. .be- c-.gb.b- o. 
..n.b-^ack- k-vc-1. c-xc-n bigbc-n o.bc-> s, bowovc-. . .ill s.ill be- .c-ad.ng a a 
,i,s.-Kn.dc- k-vc-1. Tin- p..pils xviU van i.. o.bc-. wavs as wc-U: ....c-.c-s. ,n 

sc bool xvo,k. pa.c-,Hal s..ppo... . c-so..,cc-s a. l.on.c-. a.ul so on. 

,,-,,„„ ,lu- s.a.uipoin, ot <-q..ali.v oi c-cb.c a..onal oppo. ...n>.x. bou 

sbonki Ms. 1 liKgn.salku a.c- be-. .i...c- a>no..u .Ih-s." p..p.lv-.i<-..< ks suggc-s.s 
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at k'iist fhf clilfi'ieiii \va\s, all based on primipli's that dcsi-iTe si'i ious 
CDiisidi'iation. F()lk>\viii}i; his ti'iniinologx , tlu'v ai c as lolkms: 

1. Monilistic jiistirr. Ms. Higgiiis df.Dtt's inoi i' tinu' ti) students 
who [i\ haider. Siiue asii'i taiiiiii<i; le\i'l ol effoi t is olu-ii dif- 
liciih, she mav tend to equatt- clToi t with achii'wmeiit, i'\en 
thoufi;h siipt'i ior achii'veuK'nt by A may icqiiire less effort 
lhan a\eiaij;(' aehie\-emeiit by B. 

2. I lumttuc justice. Ms. I lifrfriiis alloi aies moi i' timi' to pupils who 
are nu)st disadvaiuafj;ed. 

Myofiir utililtnitniism. The students who want Ms. Higj^ins's 

time the most get it. 
4. Eiilifrlitciml iitilitfiriaiii.siii. Ms. Iliggins ti ies to niaximi/i' sDcial 

wi'lfare in the k>ng i im. This requires taking into aeeount the 

benefits to otlu-rs and a\oiding of time alloeaiions basi'd on 

immediati' benefits oi' satisfactions. 
."). Dcmamilic ciituiUty. \\WY\ studi'nt gets ec|nal time, icgardie.ss of 

I'ffort or short- or long-rangi' benefits to studi'iits oi" to anv- 

one else.'" 

.\s )i'ii( ks points out, I'ach pi iniipk' leads to a differi'Ut distrifjution 
of Ms. niggins's lime. Of cour.se, teaehers mav act on different principles 
from one situation to tlu' next, but that only undi-rscoies the pioblem. As 
Jencks asks, is tlu'i e an\- value in the pi iiu iple of i-qualitv of educational 
opportunitv if it embraces or is percei\ i'd to be consistent with so man\- 
conflicting pattei iis of tcachi'i' conductr 

Ik'fori' attempting to an.swei" this (|ues!i(>n. k-t mi' raise anothei' one 
that Ji'iicks does not discuss. Is there any consisti'ncy bi'twei-n the ways 
teaclu'is resohe educational oppoitunity issui's in classrooms, and the 
pohcii's or philo.sophies ol the schools in which llu'\ teach? For insiaiu e, 
the school philosophy ma\' be "iuimane justici',"" that is, that tiie sciiool 
should tiT to compensate foi' students' disachantagi's as best it can. ^et 
e\i'n if tills is official polic\, facheis ma\ ofti-n deviate from it in day-to- 
dav classioom acti\itii's. Foi I'xample, tlK'\ www allocali' more timi' to 
students who tiT haider, i'\i'ii if tlu-y are not tlu- most disa<hantaged 
studiMits in till' class. Mv guess is that incoiisisteiic\ prevails, not oiih- 
among teachers but among schools and .school districts as well. Schools 
rarelv if e\er adopt policies on teacher time lhat give teachers anv practi- 
( al guidance iMi eiiiial oppoltulliI^ issues. In aildilioii, leaclieis are not 
asked their \ iews on the subject when tlie\- are inteiTiewed, and ecjuality 
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issut's in ttif thissioom aif tifatt'd pcriplu'ially in most piofrianis of 
ti'aclu.T fducation. 

What. tluMi. should wo coiuiiulf about ccjiialitv ot'fducational oppoi- 
tuiiitv? Is it nuMflv a rht-torical (Ifxitt'?- Inasimuh as it is ust-d to support 
contradicton' politit-s, is the phrasf rt-alK- im-aninfrifss? At least ont- 
fMiincnt scholar, janu-s S. Coleman, has coiuliukxi that it is, bfcairsf 
athit*\ing tomplotf t-qualitv of fdiuational opportunitv is inipossiblo." 
in my view. h<)\Vf\fr, ("oilman's contliision is not Jiistilied for two rea- 
sons. First, tlu- prattical impossibility of at hioving complftf t-qiiality of 
fducationai oppoitimit\ does not rt'iuler tin- tontt'pt meaiiinf^lcss. Wo 
ma\ not bt- abk- to ostablish a colony in a distant f^alaxy. but that tact 
renders the concept impossible of fiiltillment. not meaningless. Second, 
the eonc c-pt ol equalit\ ot educational opportunity may not tell us what 
to do in certain situations, but it c an still be useful in tellinf? us what not 
to do. .\s Jenc ks points out. c ircumstances often justify de\iatioirs from 
ecjual time- to students reirardless of need, advantage, or benelit. The 
conce])t olCquality ol educational opportiniity requires justitic ation ibr 
suc h de\iations; it does not or should not necessarilv prohibit then). 

The Conflict between Equality and Prodiictixity 

K\-er\c)ne wants both eciuity and excellence. What if. howe\-er. nieasincs 
to ec]uali/e opportunitv jeopardi/c' the murairi' le\c-l of c-ducational 
achievement? This possibilitv is not mere speculation. International com- 
parisons indic ate that the educ ational systc-ms with the highest a\erage 
le\els of c-duc ational ac hie\ement are also those with the most extensi\c' 
trac king.'-' .Mthough the evidence to this effec t is not conc lusixe. ii is too 
substantial to be dismissed out of hand, i'ui theruiorc-. there is at Ic-ast 
one good reason to anticipate this c)ulcc>me. Kducation is not ec]iiall\' 
\ahiable to e\ei-\c)ne; .some- students will benelit from it far more- than 
others with ecjual opportunities to learn. I nderstanclably, oiu- soc iety as 
a whole mav conc lude that differential investment in c-duc ation ])a\s a 
higher social di\iclencl than a strict egalitarian approach lo ii. 

Let me concede thai the identilic alion of talent is frec]ue!Uly diflic tilt 
and uncertain, should alwa\s be regarded cautioiish, and should be- 
subjec t lo c hange with new e\iclence. \e\ertlu'less. we c annot coniinue 
as talent agnostics fore\c-r. .At some point, dec isions ha\e to he made: 
Should soc iet\ invest nioic- of its resources in educ ating this pe rson? If 
it should, in what c-diicational endc-avor? Kducational ihetoric- often 
refers lo dexcloping exeiTonc-'s talents to the limit; this is the sort of lu//y 
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ilu'toric that gets as into trouble. It is iinpo.ssibk' for society to (lcvfk)]i 
c'vc'iT oiu" of'c'vciToiic's lalfiits; it probably cannot dcwlop all the talents 
of one person. The (piesiion is. who should dec ide how nuich to invest 
in different talents? 

The Raxids Solution 

In recent \ ears. one particular effort to reconcile ec]iialit\' of opportunity 
and productivity has dominated policy analysis. As propounded by John 
Rawis, the solution is that "the higher expectations of those bettei' 
situated . . . work as part of a .scheme which improves the expectations 
of the least advantaged members of society."" This position assei ts that 
inequalities niav be justified onlv if they lead to betterment of "the least 
advantaged membei s of .society." Strictly speaking, it does not considei- 
ine(|iialities justified if thev bettei" most membei's of society; the Rawlsian 
icqiiirement is that they benefit "the least achantaged members." 

Although the pi inciple seems cleai'. its application to specific circum- 
stances ma\ not be. llow can we tell whether an ineciuality will benefit 
the "least acKantaged" members of society? Who are "the least ad\an- 
taged" and on what ciiteria? If an ineciuality bc-iiefits most peo])le. 
including the disacKantaged biu not the least achantaged. most people 
will probablv feel the inecjualitv should be permitted if not encouraged. 
FinMhermoie. the Rawls proposal might allow much greaiei' inecjiiality 
than now exists; an ineciuality might benefit cNeiyone. but benefit the 
top socioeconomic strata more than the lowest. 

One can challenge Rawls's proposal in many wn\ s. but it does suggest 
a guide to resolution of some ec|uality issues. The critical point is that 
not all inequalities are luidesirable. If they contribute to the welfaic of 
the disacKantaged. oi- are c-ssential to it. they ma\' be justilied. 

\ low does this relate to equality of educ ational oppoi tunity? hnesting 
in the educ ation of tiie more talented ma\ result in more bc-nefits for 
e\cMTone than iinestment in the education of the less talented. ( )f course, 
we cannot c-ciuate "more talented" with "most liuored" in socioeco- 
nomic terms, or "least talented" with "the disad\antaged." However, 
unless we are ])rc-])ared to select futmc niaihc-maiic ians. doc tors, eiigi- 
nec-is, scientists, and so on b\' lot. we hasc to rel\- on the admittedh 
imperfec t ways of identifving talent that we have-. We c an and should 
sc aic h foi bettei wa\s. but wc caimol wail lot a proc edmc' that is imc i r- 
ingh .icc urate; no suc h procedure is likely to emeige. 

rndeniablv. the most wideK- irsed measiucs of talent indic ate that it 
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is nol |)r()|)orti()ii;iti"l\ ciistrihiiicd lliroughout all social classes. t'Acii if it 
is. houc'vi'v. cqualit\- ol'c'ducational ()])poi tiinitv can he pushed to a point 
of diminishing l otunis. I'rac ticallv speaking. \vc must sci iitini/c ap|)i"als 
to cqualitv for their im|")act on the le\<"l of e(|ualitv. .Also, we must consider 
who benefits from and who \y,\\s lor |)olicies ostensiblv intended to hi"l|) 
tin- disad\antaged. This scrutinv casts serious donbi on public educatiori 
as the \ehicle ol'equalitv of i-ducational opportunitw 

Tlir l)i.slril)uli(»i Dilnimni 

.\ bc-lief on the- pari ofth.e disadvantaged thai tlu-y ha\e hec-n accorded 
a fair opporiuiiitx lo succei-d is an inipoitant social benc-lit that nia\ 
nol show up in comcntional cost accoiniting. rnfortunately, using the 
rhi'toric of e(|ual op|)ortiinitv as a fig leaf lo cover subsidies to the middle 
class has little- effect on this bi-lii-f. Furthermore, iddiiional help will 
si'ldom hi" enough to persuade ils beneficiaries thai thev are being 
iri-ati'd faiiK. "Kairness" is a moving target that is imi)ossible to reach. 

Recognizing ihe si-lf-serving nature of most rhetoric on e(jualit\- is 
essential, hut il does not lell us when additional etiuali/ation would be 
counter-|)ro(iucti\c-. .-X thousand dollars spent by a millionaire for bottle 
of rare wine could do more good if spent to edticati- a disadvantaged 
child. Kail enough. liiit what ahoni the ])roducing side? Do we neat 
non|)rodui ers the same- as ])r()diicers? .\re iheri- an\- elliical as well 
as economic considerations in how much we take from producers to 
distribiiti" to non|5roducers. or less productive producers? Of course, we 
ha\e a |)olitic al svsiem that resolves such (]iiestions. but |K)lilics does not 
resolve ihe ethical or economic issues. Legislators ma\ \()ti" to redistril>- 
uii-. or nol to redisiribiiie. because that is what iheir constituents waiii. 
bill on what basis should ihi" constitnenis decide what should be done? 

In nn \ iew. the c-ihicsand c-( ononiics of disirihution should be rc-laied 
to the ethics and economics ol ])rodiiction. The issue here is not onh 
how wc- (U-iermiiu- who is most likeh- lo hi- productivi-. It is how should 
we distiibiue ihe gains from incri-ased ])rodiicli\itv. I'liless the poor 
stand to beni'fit from incn-ased productivity tlu-\' ha\e no stake iii the 
|)olicies ih.ii would losler it. 

The disiribuiional arraiigemenis nuisi a\()i(l weakening producer in- 
ii nii\es while i)ro\idiiig ade(|nal(' iiu cntixes lot ihe disad\aiilaged lo 
"ha\c faiih in ilie s\stein." .\chie\ing su( h a balance- through our politi- 
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c;il svstem is an iiumenselv dit'licult task. First, there is no unified social 
control over inxestmcnt in education and tlie distribution of the returns. 
-Second, the informational problems are more difficult. Who benefits, by 
how nuich? Third, the link between effort or .sacrifice and retm n is nuich 
more difficult to a.scertain. Fourth, the problem of achieving agreement 
on the extent and distribution of increased productivity becomes more 
complicated as the nmuber of parties involved increa.ses: when tens of 
millions ai'e involved, we are boimd to overinvest or imderinvest on a 
large .scale. And so on. 

Race complicates the problem. [H-rhaps to the point of rendering it 
insoluble on a widely accepted basis. It is essential to have widespread 
popular support for oin- economic and educational system. Some redistri- 
bution is necessan to achieve this objective. .\ major danger is that 
socioeconomic differences will al.so be. or be perceived as. racial differ- 
ences as well. When this hap|K'ns. a "We-They" attitude luulermines 
both willingness to redisti ibiue and ac ceptance of the importance of 
|>roductivity. Public education tends to c-mphasi -.e redistribution withoiu 
regard to its effec ts on productivity. F.ffbi ts to call attention to the latter 
are characterized as l acist, motivated by giced or selfishness, lacking in 
compassion, or some oiher pejorative |)hrase. .As long as this situation 
|)revails. public education cannot reach a sensible acconunoclation be- 
tween pioductivity and equality of educational opportunit). No matter 
what goveriuiieiu does to eqiiali/.e educational opportunity, it will not 
be c-nough to satisfv our profes.sional eciualitarians. In their pur.suit of 
eciuality without regard to i)rc)ductivity. many are just as self-sening 
as the opponents of polic ic-s inic-nded to ac hieve greatei equality arc- 
supposed to be. 

Public Kdiicatioii and the MythologN' ol" 
Kqiial Opportunity 

■Vs ( ".ha|)tc-r 1 pointed out. public- schools wc-re not c-stablished to jirovide 
c-c|ualitv of c-duc ational oijportimity. On the c <)iurar\. in view of the fac t 
that the- luajoi ity of children did iu)t even attend high sc hool until the 
19;i()s. i)ublii c-ducation was an c-xtrc-mely inegalitarian in.stitution. 

From 1 890 tc > 1 940. high sc hool reteiuion i ates increased dramatically. 
Sc-vc-ral factors contributed to this de\c'I<)pmc-nt. (^)mpulsorv c-diic ation 
laws raised tin- age- of school leaving. In most states, child labor laws. 
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afrgifssi\t'lv.su])[)()rt('(l bv tlic !al)<)r iii<)\fiiu'iil iukIci" tlu' jriiisc ol bclpiiig 
cbildifii. iiiacit,' it (iiHicult or impossible lor urban thildrt'ii to ('iii<r tlif 
labor market. 

'ryi)ically. students had to stay in school until they were elii^ible to 
work liill time as an adult. Along with the labor mowment. the jjiiblic 
.school establishment \ igorously sujjported the expansion ol'i)ublic edu- 
cation. In the i)eriod 19;^0- 1900, public education was .swept iii> in the 
movement widelv known as "Hie adjustment ethicatioii." (Ireat stress 
was placed on "meeting the needs and interests"" of . students — in brief, 
on instituting curricular and extracurricular changes that would suupos- 
edlv appeal to the rising hordes ol secondan' school siiidents who would 
iia\'e droi)i)ed out in an earlier era. ("ourses such as home economics, 
t\i>ing, business mathematics. dri\-er education, consumer educ.uion. 
and the like were introduced in slates and school disti icls ewiwhere. .\ 
tew \ <>ices of protest were raised, but the\- had no api>reciable imi^act on 
the course of e\cuts in public schools. 

Kllorts lo ])ersuade students to sta\ in school in the first half ol the 
twentieth centun dilTered in at least one lundaniental wa\ lioin current 
ellbrts. In earlier times, it was assumed that most students were not able 
to ])errorm rigorous college ])reparaton- work: trigonomotn'. physics. 
chemistr\', and so on." The a.ssumi>tion was not based on racial consider- 
ations. Todav. howe\cr, it is i)oliticallv and often educationally impossible 
to challenge publicK the \iew that most students can successfully com- 
|)lele rigorous college prepariitoiT progianis. Paradoxically, although 
the need for \(>cational oi commercial or general tracks was initially 
based on white ])ercept ions of differential abilities among white students, 
the existence of such tracks has come to be challeiiged bv black leaders 
as "racist." 

It is understandable \vli\- contemjxjran <)])inion should fail to a])preci- 
ate the enormous ine(|ualit\- in public education generations ago. What 
is much less understandable is the widespread laihire to appreciate how 
l>ublic education, especially ])ul)lic higher education, continues to favor 
middle- and upper-class families. At one time, most college studentswere 
emolled in pri\ale institutions. After World War II the market share of 
public institutions increased, to the point where the\- enrolled an esti- 
mated 77.8 peicem of the college |)opulation in 1<)91.''' (loxernment 
huuling that enabled public institutions to keep tuition chaiges ex- 
iieuieh low was the main reason lor this expansion. Km thermore. e\-en 
the pri\alc- institutions ha\<' been subsidized In go\einmenl in \aiious 
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\va\s: ivst-arcli giants, scholarships, student loans ai k-ss than cost, and 
so on. 

Tlu'sf cnoi inous middle- and upper-< lass subsidies allegedly enable 
C]ualitied poor students to go to college. With each increase in ]5ublie 
assistance, professorial salaries rise while the higher education lobby 
warns that if the government does not ])rovide more assistance, it will fail 
to prov ide "ecjual op])ortunit\ " to economically disadvantaged students. 
Meanwhile, despite frantic efforts to recruit disadvantaged students from 
minorities, there is onK' a negligible increase in their number, especially 
in critical scientific and technical fields.'" The same inequalities that 
characterize secondaiy education are still operative, exce])t at e\en 
higher and more expensi\-e grade le\-els. 

Ill a market system, those who can afford higher qualit\- ]5ay for i'.; that 
is how our economic system is sii]5posed to work. Government prov ides 
food, health c u"e, and sh.elter for those who cannot afford these things. 
It does not, however, ])rovi(le ecjualitv of gastronomic o]i])ortunity, health 
care, or shelter. Instead, it ]irovides a cei tain level ofsup])c)rt below which 
no one is su])])osecl to fall. The lev els of government assistance may go 
u]) or down, depending on the state of the economy and other factors, 
hilt the goods and sen ices jjiovided this wav are not intended to he equal 
to those purchased from ]5ersonal funds. 

Wliv is e(]iuilitv of educational op])ortunily a major issue, i)ut not 
eclu.ilitv of shelter or of food? Pei"ha])s we should be more concerned 
about the level of these other benefits for the poor, but that is not the 
issue here. Kven if we iin]jroved these benefits, the rationale would not 
be e(|ualitv i>ut the adecjuacv of government assistance. Food and shelter 
are just as imj)ortant as formal education for the long-range welfare of 
children; in some res]X'Cts, they are much more ini])oi tani. Nevertheless, 
v'ciualitv with res])e(t to these benefits is not a major ]jolitical issue. 
The reason is that the ]5i(>ducers of food and shelter do not regard 
equali/.alion as an objective: their interests are seived by adequacy, not 
(■(|ualitv of consum])ti(>n. 

The case is othensise in education. The educational producers use 
"eciuality of educational o]>])oilu!iity"" to maximize their own welfare in 
several wavs. The higher the Ie\fl at which we institutionali/e the conce])t, 
the more beneiils for the educational ])ro(lucers. In an earlier era, 
goxetnment ])r(>\ided elemenian education for eM-none: todaw full 
go\(.Miimenl sup])oil lliiougli high S( hool is\iiuiall\ uniNcrsal. I'lu- .irgu- 
meiit is now being made that goMMumeiil should absorb the costs of 
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liijrluM" c'diiciitioii as well. Manv justifications aif gi\rii for tliis proposal, 
l)ut "fciual cfltirational opportunity" is tlic most porsuasixf. The prodiic- 
ors arc wt-Il aware tliat it is nuicli casit r to dnnoiistrate "inequalities" 
than "inade(]ua(ies." 

Equality of Opportunity under a Market System 

There are several reasons to believe that a market system would he more 
eondueive than public education to ecpialiiy of educational opporuniity, 
First of all. our pret)ccupati()n with government as the focus of equaliza- 
tion efforts is contraiT to our experience. That experience denu)nstrates 
that a market svsteni e(iuali/es access to senices more effectively than 
ja;overiinieiU provision of them. .\t one time, only royalty had access to 
the arts. The masses tould not afford to eiijov the work t>f musicians, 
painters, dancers, and t)ther artists. Today, the arts are available to 
viriuallv evenone through radio, television, records, and tapes. What was 
Ibrmeiiv a privilege of the few is now available lo the ma.sses — surely, a 
major step toward equality, Similarly, foods that once were available only 
to ro\altv — and then on a limited basis — are available to evenone. even 
bnvers using food stamps, Bree/es that formerly requiretl .seiTants or 
slaves are now available to evenone bv means of electric fans. During 
the Middle Ages, the nobility resented efft)rts by others tt) imitate their 
clothes. Laws were [passed to prevent this, antl to ensure that dress 
H'flec ted st)cial status. Eventually, such efforts to maintain inequality of 
dress were .swept awav by the i ise of ( apitalisni and mass jjroduciion. 
These equalizing developments, and thousantls like them, were not the 
result of benevolent goveriuneiu, Thev were the outcome of an economic 
pi tKcss. not a political one. 

In a market ecoiioniv. producers constantly seek larger markets. Their 
incentive is that largei markets bring them largei financial rewards, but 
their at tions benefit others as well by enlarging the scope of etiuality. 
Tor instance, the poor today hav e access to worldwide systems of conniui- 
iiit ation that were not available to even the wealthiest citizens in earlier 
times. Producers achieve largei markets by increasing (piality and reduc- 
ing (ost. In <'ffect. the process tends to expaiul e(|uality of consmiiptioit. 
N'acciiies e(]ualize acce.ss to health care, telephones to communication, 
and so on. 

,\s a matter of fact, market processes have even alfected the definition 
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ofpoor" or ■■ciisadvaiitagcd."" Most "poor" people in the L'liited States 
todav have lietter sheher. eat better, and own more property than did 
the average L'.S. citi/en Ibr most ol this eemuiv. According to tlic Bureau 
ol' tlie (leiisus: 

22.000 poor households own swimming pools or ]acu//is 

percent of the poor own their own homes 
()2 percent ol poor households own a cai" 
14 percent ol' poor households own two cais 
31 percent of'jxxir households have miciowave ovens 
almost half ol' poor hoirseholds have air conditioning. 

According to one recent anahsis. after adjusting for iiillation. the per 
capita expenditures of the lowest fifth of f.-S. households in income in 
1988 exceeded the per capita income of the median American household 
in 19r)3. The average "poor" .\merican lives in a larger house or apart- 
ment than does the average Western Kuropean. I'oor .Americans eat far 
more meat, are more likeK to own cars and dishwashers, and are more 
likelv to have basic modern amenities such as indoor toilets, than is the 
general Western Kuiopean popuIatit)n.'' 

In short, the "poor" are a moving target. We must distinguish between 
the absoliue poor — those who lack food, shelter, oi- resources — and 
those who are poor oidv in the sense of having less than most of their 
fellow citi/ens. No one doubts the existence of the poor in the absolute 
sense. It appears, however, that their number is imich less than might 
be supi)osed from media treatment of the subject. 

The distinction between absolute and relative povertv is relevant to 
oui- analvsis of equalitv of educalional oppoi timilv. I'eople tend to be 
more willing to alleviate absolute than relative poverty. Willingness to pav 
higher taxes to equalize opportunity will depend partlv on the amount of 
the tax bite; it will also depend partlv on the nature of the inequalitv 
being eliminated or reduced, .\ppeals to help the poor cite the absolute 
poor as examples; linnping them with the relative poor mav jeopardize 
assistance f'oi- the absoliue poor. 

I'nder the cin iimstaiices that ])revail in education, market svstems 
ai e likelv to l educe discrimination, whethei against blacks or anv other 
ininoritv. Inasnmch as l acial disci imination is prohibited bv law. the 
objections to a market svstem based on predictions that schools would 
(liscriminale in einoUmeiit or eiuplovment are weak to begin with. Let 
us suppose, however, that there is a grav area in which schools can 
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disc riiniiKUc withotii violating tlu- law. Fiist. cousidci thi' matter Iroin 
a inanajronicm pcrspcrtive. Suppose two schools aic competing. One 
welcomes black students; the other does not. Other things being equal, 
the former will attract more students than its discriminating competitor. 
It is contended that other things will not be equal becau.se the school 
that discriminates will gain more students (students w\n) prefer such a 
.sc hool) than it will lo.se from it di.scriminatoiy policies. I shall consider 
this po.s.siliilitx' shortly; first, let us consider the matter from a teacher 
perspecti\e. The .school that avoids black teachers will narrow its pool of 
applicants and therefoie may have to pay higher wages to .satisfy its 
pr<juclices. The .school that does not di.scriminate in emplovment can 
take advantage of the entire pool of {jualified teachei s. Let us not over- 
look the fact that unions of white employees in the United States su|> 
ported racial discrimination to a\-oi(l competition from black workers. 
White unions in South Africa weie among the leading proponents of 
apartheid for preci.selv this rea.son. 

Actually, .segregation pet se was only one wav that go\ernments di.s- 
criminated against blacks in public ediK ation. Black teachers were often 
paid much le.ss than white ones. Black .schools had less equipment, fewer 
books, le.ss ade(iuate facilities. They had fewer educational options and 
fewer .services. In \ iew of the appalling level of governmeiu di.scrimina- 
tion against blacks, not just in education but in other public services as 
well, it is .somewhat anomalous that ijlacks should regard government 
provision of senicc as most likel\- to provide equal treatment. 

In part, black attitudes are ba.sed on U.S. Supreme ("ouic decisions 
holding government-impo.sed racial segregation to be unconstitutional, 
the enac tment of the C\\\\ Rights Ac t of 19()4. and the establishment of 
.several federal agencies to remedy alleged instanc es of racial di.scrimina- 
tion. What is widc lv overlooked is that the I9.'')4 U.S. Supreme Ooiirt 
decisions struc k down racial .segregation impo.scd b\- governments, local, 
state, and federal. The decisions might have .some bearing on which level 
of governmeiu provides the most ])rotection for civil rights, but the\- are 
irrele\aiu to whether markets result in more racial discrimination than 
goveriunent deliveiT of the same .service. Integrated private .schools ex- 
isted in many states '"Mt racially .segregated their public .schools. Further- 
more, governuieiu compliance with the Oivil Rights Act has been le.ss 
forthright than private-sector comijliance. In public education, litigation 
over ( oni])liance lias dragged out for decades; in 19<.l() the U.S. Su])renie 
( .'oiirt resolved .school a.ssigimieiU cases that had been litigated for lU'arlv 
tweiuv veais. 
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111 some situations, market forces ha\ t' recliicod racial discrimination 
sanctioned bv goveriiiiien t. Price V. Fishback has described an interc-sting 
example in West Virginia in the carh 19()0s. At that time, the coal 
companies had to recruit coal miners because of tight labor markets. 
Many mines were in isolated areas lacking an adequate labor supply. To 
recruit miners, the coal companies brought in European immigrants 
and blacks from nearb\' states. The wages of black and white miners were 
substantially equal, hi addition, the coal companies actively sought to 
reduce unequal treatment for blacks in the public schools. The reason 
was fundamental: equal educational opportunity for miners" children 
was helpful in recruiting black coal miners. School expeiicHuires for 
white and black children were substantially equal in West Virginia at a 
time when per-pupil costs in neai bv states were two to seven times higher 
for white than for black c liildreii.'" 

In 1896 the L'.S. Supreme Court upheld the "separate but equal" 
doctrine in Plessy i>. Feifruson. Nevertheless, southern states and school 
districts flagrantly ignored the "equal" dimension of the decision; about 
1910, for example, .southern school expenditures per black student were 
only 40 percent of expenditures per white student, hideed, in a well- 
known study published in 1944, the Swedish sociologist Guiinar Myrdal 
expressed surpri.se that public education for blacks had not been abol- 
ished coiiipletelv in the South during the period when thev were being 
disenfranchised by various means.''' 

Robert A. Margot points out that economic competition presened 
what little support black schools received. Blacks migrated to areas where 
educational opportunities were better. As a result, southern farmers and 
industrialists were forced to support education for blacks in their own 
.self-interest. As Margot puts it, "the ability of Southern blacks to "vote 
with their feet' placed limits on local governiiieiit discrimination."-" 

Notwithstanding such examples, (^ass R. Suiisteiu argues that market 
forces cannot eliminate or i \vn reduce discrimination in certain types 
of situations. Suiisteiii conc edes that market forces have reduced rac ial 
discrimination in some situations; nevertheless, in his view, market forces, 
if not regulated by go\-eriiiiient, will intensify rather than reduc e discrimi- 
nation.-'' To illustrate Suiisteiii's argument, suppose a groceiy store 
would gain white customers if it excluded blac k customers. If the store 
would gain more white customers than the black c iisloniers it would lose, 
discriiiiiii.itioii agaiiisl blac ks would be a rational ecoiioniic- policy lor 
the store to follow. 

Concepuiatly, Suiislein's argument may be valid. In practice, ci\il 
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riglits legislation would prohibit discritnitiation by schools in a market 
system. This suggests that government action may be essential to reduce 
discrimination, biu it docs not follow that government provision of 
serv'ice is superior to private delivety on this criterion. 

At the present time at least, participation in any sort of discriminatory 
enterprise carries a stigma. Politically ambitious individuals avoid any 
such activity. Notwithstanding popular opinion to the contraiT, David 
Duke's 1991 campaign for governor of Louisiana illustrates this point. 
In becoming a candidate, Duke dropped his ties to racist organizations. 
His campaign postiue was ojjposition to preferential treatment, not 
discrimination against blacks. Although he may have gained some suj> 
port because of his racist past, he clearly was on the defensive aboiu it 
during the campaign. Similarlv, companies seeking minority customers, 
that is, ju.st about eveiy large company in the United .States, avoid any 
appearance of racism. As a matter of fact, political and business leaders 
go out of their wav to idetuifv with minorities in a host of ways. 

In an educational market, schools would compete to enroll minorities, 
not to exclude them. As Chapter 10 will demonstrate, institutions of 
higher education, including the most prestigious ones, are making stren- 
uous efforts to emoU di.sadvantaged minorities. (Iranted, this was not 
always the case, but a reversion to the era of discriminaton' practices is 
highlv improbable. With HaiTard, Yale, Stanford, and other prestigious 
institutions of higher education aggressively recruiting students from 
disadvantaged minorities, the argimient that imdcr a market system 
prestigious elementan- and secondaiT schools would exclude them 
stretches credulity, even apart from the legal considerations involved. 

(conclusion 

Kqualitv of educational opportunitv plays a crucial role in discussions of 
a market system of education. Perhaps the one point of agreement is 
that it is a complex topic. {)ne recent effort to analyze "equality" idemi- 
fied 108 distinctive meanings, with the possibility of thousands moi e if 
secondaiy distinctions were introduced." Needless to say, the discussion 
in this chapter was not comprehensive; its purpose was to iai.se some 
neglected issues. 

One such issiu- is whether a market svsteni would ameliorate or exacer- 
bate ine(iiialitv in .'\nierican societv. Both argiinients agree that education 
is an investment in human capital. The antimarket argument is that if 
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the k'Vfl of such investment is resolved bv market forces, the affluent 
will invest more and receive more from their investment than the poor. 
This would exacerbate inequality in American society. Tliis objection 
overlooks .several important considerations. One is the extent to which 
public education has always favored its upper-niiddle-class clientele. Be- 
cau.se of its monopolv status, however, public education can no longer 
avoid responsibility for the education of the disadvantaged. Its recent 
efforts to address the problem have not emerged from concern about 
the education of the disadvantaged; instead, tliev have emerged from 
concern over the political consequences of continued failure to ad- 
dress it. 

.\ second neglected issue is that equality of educational opportunity 
should not be considered in isolation from equalitv and adequacy of 
other seiTices, such as healtli care and shelter. Manv children would be 
better .seiTed bv greater investment in the.so areas, huismuch as we cannot 
equalize all .seiTices, or even any one of them, public policy shoidd 
provide an adequate minimum level of semce while leaving broad areas 
of discretion to individuals. L'nder the existing .system, the i.ssues arc 
resolved on the basis of producer political clout, not discretion exerci.sed 
bv consimiers as circumstances warrant. 

Third, we must not ignore the relationships between investment in 
human capital and productivity. Beyond acertain level, equal investment 
in hmnan capital, or in the educational dimensions of it, is not always or 
necessarilv in the interests of the disadvantaged. This is especially evident 
in arguments for more spending for "education." Such argmnents lead 
to sidisidies for the improductive as well as the productive dimensions 
of education. Academics will continue to di.s.seminate arginnents for 
"equality," but even the di.sadvantaged will eventuallv recogni/e their 
self-semng natme. 

The conventional criticism of voucher plans is that affluent families 
would be their main beneficiaries; sm prising as it may seem, however, a 
market .system based on educational vouchers might be more helpful to 
poor than to affhient families. L'pper-middle-cla.ss parents can consider 
public .school (piality in tlieir residential decisions or choose private 
schools. The poor are less able and less likelv to do so. Thus npper- 
middk'Hla.ss parents may be less interested in shifting schools if educa- 
tional vouchers are enacted. This may explain why lower-income parents 
show more interest than upper-iniddlc-cla.ss parents in sc hool choice 
proposals. After all, families who need goveriniient assistanc e for sheltei 
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are more iiitei ested in housing vouchers tlian families who are living 
eomfortal^lv in their own l esideiues. 

Minority dissatisfiution with public education is intensified by our 
political rhetoric, which asserts that all students can achieve at high 
levels. This is simplv not true, however politically expedient it nvdy be to 
assert it. The unpalatable truth is that equality ofeducational opportunity 
is more likely to intensify than to reduce inequality of educational 
achievement. One rea.son is that the factoi s holding back high achievers 
are more amenable to school contiol than the factors holding back low 
achievers. To illusii ate, .siudems who can learn calculus in college can 
ordinarily do so in higii school. A market system is likely to provide 
increased opportunities for them to do so. Thus the achievement gap will 
widen imless low achievers improve comniensm ably. They are imlikely to 
do so on any scale comparable to the acceleration of high achievers. 
Thus as some students learn calculus at age In instead of 19, the achieve- 
nieiu gap at the secondary level will widen. 1 see no practical way to avoid 
this, especially since several factors depressing achievement ai e beyond 
school control. To avoid inequality by limiting choices oi" levels of 
achievement is senseless, even if there is a constituency for doing jirst 
that. The si/.e of this constituency is not to be undeiestimated: .\aron 
Wildavskv, one of our most astute [jolicy analysts, has ai gned that it is 
alieadv a major threat to our political and economic strength. 

Whenever a huge bureaucracy owes its existence to a problem, the 
I^roblem never goes awaw If exi)erience is any guide, the problem gets 
worse, and so it has in education. The civil rights bmeauciacies have 
been forced to change iheir objectives: the tragedy is that ihey have 
adojited redistribution and e(]iial outcomes instead of self-help as their 
new objectives. I'erhaijs an even greater tragedy is that a muddled major- 
itv seems unable to cojjc with the problem. It niav be too early to draw 
this conclusion, but it is not too early to be concerned aboiu it. To 
observe the cin rent discussions of cfiuality, one would never susiject the 
extent to which goveriunent [jolicies create ine<iualities, or are based on 
ignorance of the full range of their consetiiiences, or exaggerate the 
[xmer of govei luneiu to e(]uali/o senices without harm to other objec- 
tives.-'' 

In the nieaiuinie, i)ublic ediK aiion is imdeigoing the most far-reach- 
ing chatige in its political ba.se .since it was established years ago. For 
most ol that time, the middle and iipi)cr cl.isses in .Xmei ican s()( iety 
stionglv siipi)()rte<l it. its le.uleis were prestigious i)ubli( officials. The 
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small number of" parents who opted for independent schools never really 
threatened public education and its authority was widely l espected. The 
expansion of" secondaiT and then higher education has led to a decline 
in the prestige of" both. Whether this decline could have been avoided 
is debatable, bin it is no longer reversible. Public education's favorable 
political and educational environment has been eroding, gradually but 
unmistakably. The oiucome will not be limited to increased support f"or 
private education. It will al.so include a major reorientation of entiT into 
the labor f"orce. At the present time, media treatment of education is 
dominated by college preparation and college admissions; relatively little 
attention is devoted to school failine to prepare young people f"or the 
world of" work. The massive costs of this failure cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. Inevitably, business will replace secondary education as the 
priinan' education and training agency for many students currently 
forced to invest their time unproductively in public schools. The public 
school lobby, aided and abetted by its allies in higher education, will 
resist the change as "exploiting" children, but the self"-semng nature of 
their resistance will be manifest. 



10 

^ The Impact of 

Higher Education on 
die Public Schools 



By virtitallv ;itiy staiulard, tin- I'liitcd States lias by far the largest 
system of" higher education in the world. In 1989-90 institutions 
of higher education: 

enrolled million students 
employed 76'2, ()()() t'acultv members 

awarded 448,()()() associate, 1 million bacheloi 's, 301, 000 mas- 
ter's, and .S4,400 doctoral degrees 
spent SI 26.8 billion.' 

No other nation enrolls such a high proportion of" its population in 
higher education, employs as many facultv members, or spends as much 
on highei' education. What is this mammoth enterprise supposed to 
achieve? First, the consen-.ition and transmittal of" our intellectual and 
cultural heritage, broadly conceived. Second, higher education is sup- 
posed to cariT out various research functions. It does not simply transmit 
our intellectual and cultuial heritage; it is supposed to add to it in various 
ways. Finally, higher education is a .seiTice enterprise; for example, pro- 
fe.s.sors are usually expected to be active in professional or civic organiza- 
tions, or to u.se their experti.se to a.ssist communities and governments. 
The.se functions are widelv accepted; nothing I have to sav is ba.sed on a 
uni(]ue point of view about the f unctions of higher education. 

The effectiveness of higher education in fulfilling its functions is 
highly debatable. 1 regard highei education as a disaster area, even more 
than public education, but the following analvsis does not depend on 
this a.sse.ssment. .\Iv purposi- is not to (riticjuc highei education but to 
point out how it will affect the future of" public education. 

1>H0 
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At the outset, a lew points about higher education need to be empha- 
sized. P'irst, the higher education lobby is a well-organized, generously 
funded, highly articulate, and politically influential interest group. This 
important fact is often overlooked because there are .so many subgroups 
within higher education, and they sometimes are in conflict with one 
another. There are organizations of slate universities and land grant 
colleges, of research universities, of communitv' colleges, of denomina- 
tional institutions, of liberal art.s colleges, and of institutions that are not 
re.search oriented. Three major facultv' imions (AFT, NE.A, and AAL'P) 
represent professors, and boards of trustees have their own national 
organization. Scores, if not hundreds, of organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Histon- .Association and the American Physical Society enroll faculty 
members in different fields. In addition, virtually everv' profession has a 
national organization to look after its interests in higher education: the 
.Association of .American Law Schools and the .American As.sociation of 
Colleges for Teacher Education are illustrative. 

These organizations often disagree on specific issues. For instance, in 
the allocation of federal funds, research universities differ fi om commu- 
nity colleges, state-supported institutions from private ones, and urban 
institutions from nonurban. These differences undersccjre two critical 
points. One is that insututions of higher education act in terms of their 
own interests. The other point is that we should not underestimate their 
collective influence hecau.se of conflicts within their ranks. Unions and 
management often have conflicts at the bargaining table but combine 
forces to exclude foreign competition from the U.S. market. In this 
respect, higher education is a highly sophistic ated interest group. More 
effectively than most, it has learned how to manage internal conflict for 
the welfare of the larger group. Needless to say, however, the higher 
education lobby always characterizes its proposals as in the public inter- 
est. No doubt some are, but all somehow turn out to be in the interest 
of higher education. 

The Dynamic Relationships between C.olleges and 
Public Schools 

Collegr Admission Requiretncnls and Public Education 

Most prolessois, espec ially at the imdergi adiiate le\cl, think of public 
education in terms of preparation for college. rhe\- are highly critical of 
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public scliools, w'bich tlu*y blanu- for tlie poor preparation of college 
freshmen. "If the public schools would do their job properly, we could 
do oin s" — such is the thought process in academe. There is some validitv' 
to it, but essentially those who think this way are confusing cau.se and 
effect. The caii.sal relationships run mostly in the other direction; that 
is, higher education has a much larger influence on public education 
than vice versa. 

The nationwide adoption of Carnegie units illustrates this point, hi the 
earlv 19()()s the ("arnegie Foundation for the .Advancement of Teaching 
decided to set up a pension plan for retired profe.s.sors. To do this, the 
foimdalion had to distinguish colleges from high .schools; at the time, 
the dividing line was not clear. Kventually colleges were defined as institu- 
tions that required .sixteen imits for admis.sion: four in English, three in 
.science, three in mathematics, and six in histoiT and .social studies. A imit 
was defined as attendance for fifty to sixty minutes a day, for 140 days. 

Within a short period of time, colleges even-where began to require 
.sixteen "Carnegie units" for admi.s.sion. .■\lthough the mix has changed, 
many still require a certain nimiber. hi any case, the high schools acted 
proniptlv to conform to these college adnii.ssion requirements: the high 
.school cinriciilimi since the early 19()0s has been based on a policy 
intended to establish a pension plan for profe.ssors.-' One could hardly 
ask for more persuasive evidence that higher education has been a basic 
influence on secondan- education. 

College admissions requirements have changed, especially since the 
niid-196{)s. Between I9fi;i and 1970 ten states required all state public 
iii.stitutions of higher education to admit all graduates of public high 
.schools within the state; by 1990 twenty states had this requirement.-* h 
was taken for granted that open admis.sions would present colleges with 
large numbers of les.s-qualified students; hence remedial and coini.seling 
bureaucracies expanded dramatically. 

The fimdamental point here is the impact on high .schools, Suppose 
students know that to be admitted to college they niirst pass a certain 
number of courses (imits) in .science, mathematics, English, and histoiy. 
.Students who plan to go on to college obviou.sly have a strong incentive 
to stiidv diligently. This incentive disappears when students are admitted 
to college regardless of .subjects taken or level of performance, hi effect, 
high .school graduation is no longer a terminal point at which a student 
with no significant educational .u hievement nnist withdraw- from formal 
education. High .school is more like elenientaiT .sc hool, with little oi- no 
differentiation on the basis of achie\enient. 
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Over time, declining academic standards in high schools contrihiitecl 
to their decline in elementaiy schools. One of the nation's leading 
scholars on the effects of education has eniphasi/.ed that "reduced de- 
mands and grcatei' flexibility in high school have a strong impact in 
reducing the achievement demanded in elementaiy school. Or, more 
generallv, when one educational level modifies the demands it makes 
either for admission or in its own curriculum, these modifications rever- 
berate downward to the next level, causing it in turn to modify its 
deniaiids."' 

Earlier Enrollment Options 

One way for colleges to counteract declining enrollments is lo recruit 
high school students who can perform college work. The number of 
such students is undoubtedly veiy laige. Main' college coinses merely 
add to or repeat high school courses, but do not require higher le\els 
of acadeiiiic achievement. A good high school student is usually able to 
pass most college-level courses during the time now spent in higli school. 

(Colleges are alreadv tapping iiiti i this source of customers in two ways. 
In one, illustrated bv the Advanced Placeiiieiit (AP) Program of the 
(x)llege Board, college-le\el courses are taught in the high schools by 
high school teachers. In this program, the students recei\e college credit 
when they enroll in college, (jedit for W courses is based on scores on 
tests administered by the Educational Testing Senice (ETS). In 1991 
about 3.tI, ()()() high school students took .\P examinations, and about 
two-thirds qualified for college credit or placement. This was an increase 
of almost 50 percent over the number who took the examinations in 
1981.-' 

Ill another pattern, the high school students enroll in college courses 
taught by college instructors, courses usually taken by college fresliiiieii 
and sophomores. To illustrate, a Minnesota law enacted in 1989 allows 
public high school students to enroll in institutions of higher education. 
The state aid that would normally go to the local school district is paid 
to the college on a pro rata basis: if half of a student's program is in 
college courses, hall the student's state aid goes to the college. In 
1990-91 about (),70() students took advantage of the pr<>!':rani." The 
number appears likelv to increase, and other stales are acioptiiig or 
showing interest in the idea. 

As colleges seek to maintain their enrollments, they will probably rely 
more lieavilv on programs like Minnesota's. The .\l' program benefits 
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the students but docs not provide any direct financial benefit for the 
participating colleges. Participation in a Minnesota-type program enables 
colleges to attract cash customers immediately. At the same time, how- 
ever, school district income from .state aid is correspondingly reduced. 
Some high schools are already threatening to guide students away from 
colleges that recruit students this way, but they are fighting a lo.sing 
battle. There is no way public high schools will be able to prevent more 
talented students from leaving earlier than in the past. 

At the present time, earlier withdrawal from high .school does not 
help students who wish to enter the labor force; they are prevented from 
doing .so by archaic child labor laws, enacted and maintained by (he 
collusion of organized labor and the public education lobby. In the past, 
private-sector emplovers did not object stremiously to restrictions on 
teenage employment because there was a plentiful labor supply. In the 
199()s, however, we can anticipate more employer suppoit for earlier 
work options. To the extent that this change in policy comes about, it 
will accelerate the decline in high .school enrollments. 

//; Incolh'giate A thletirs 

The relationships between intercollegiate and high school athletics also 
illustrate the negative effects of higher education on secondaiy educa- 
tion. The advent of television led to much larger revenues for college 
football and basketball events. Competition for outstanding high school 
athletes led colleges to recruit athletes who could not have been admitted 
under the standards applied to other students. On many campu.ses, new 
courses were created to sustain the fiction that the.se athletes were really 
students, The.se developments resulted in several highly publicized inci- 
dents. In 1989 Dexter Mauley, a nationally known professional football 
plaver, testified that he had been functionally illiterate while playing for 
Oklahoma State l'ni\ersity from 1977 to 1980. Kevin Ross, who plaved 
basketball for foin- years at Creighton University, subsequently enrolled 
in a Chicago elenieiUaiy school to learn to read. Seven members of the 
basketball team at California State L'niversitv-I.os Angeles filed suit 
against the universitv for academic fraud. The university eventually set- 
tled the case for Sl.OOO in damages, educational benefits, and a public 
apologv.' 

A sunev bv K 1 S showed that oi 1977 college freshmen who played 
loolhall or basketball in college, onlv '20 percent of llie black plavers had 
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graduated six vears hiter; also that the majority who received degrees had 
majored in physical education, sports administration, or "coniniunica- 
tions."" In 1983, a group of college presidenis led the effort to establish 
standards for freshman athletes known as Proposition 48: in order to be 
eligible to plav dining their freshman year, athletes had to maintain a 
average in eleven core-cini iciihnn courses in high school and score a 
mininunn of 700 on the combined \erbal and mathematics sections of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or 15 on the American College 
Testing program. These required test scores are equivalent to the average 
test score for ninth-grade students, yet there was considerable opposition 
to the requirement when the National (-ollegiate Athletic Association 
adopted it in 1983. 

According to a recent stud) of intercollegiate athletics, "some secoud- 
aiT school programs now emulate the worst features of too many colle- 
giate programs."" High school athletes have delayed graduation to ex- 
tend their athletic eligibility; students in the eighth grade have withdrawn 
from school for a \ear in older to be physically more matine during 
their period of eligibility for high school athletics. C'.rades and Iran m rip ts 
have been altered lo render high school athletes eligible to enter college. 
High school athletic teams often devote a staggering amount of time to 
athletic practice instead of schoolwork. This is hap])ening despite the 
fact that onlv one high school athlete in ten thousand receives an athletic 
scholarshi]) to a major imiversity. A 1986 study showed that although 
almost 1..") million high school students participated in football and 
baskeiball, onlv L'-K) athletes entered the ranks oi the National Football 
League and the National Basketball Association that year.'" Of coinse, 
the sii nation raises serious questions about high schools as well as col- 
leges. What is the value of high "school coimseling programs if thousands 
of students are neglecting their education for a one-in-ten-thousand 
chance to earn a brief living as a professional athlete? Bin the main 
point here is that lower standards in higher education ha\f led to lower 
standards throughout ])ublic education. 

('•radr hi /In lion 

Chapter 4 pointed out the discrepancies between report cards and 
achievement levels in the public schools. Such discrepancies only follow 
the lead o( higher educaiioii. where grade inflation first emerged as a 
serious ])rol)lem. It did so because the lower college admission standards 
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iiK-vital)Iv Ifd to lowi-r standards for passiiijr courses and for graduation. 
For c'xaiiiplf, a stiidv of fifty public and private reseaicli universities 
siiowed that from the earlv 196()s to tlie inicH97{)s the percentage of 
"A" grades went from 16 to 34, of "(;" from 37 to 2 1. During these years, 
indices of student ability, such as SAT and ACT scores, were declining." 

In tfie 196{)sand I97()s manv institutions of higher education adopted 
Pass./F"ail grading. This system weakens incentives to achiexe and convevs 
less information than letter grades: a student who barely passes receives 
the same grade as a student who perfoiiiis brilliantly, (irade inflation 
also received a iiiajoi' impetus from faculty membeis seeking to help 
male students to stay in school to axoid the draft. According to the 
peculiar logic of higher education, it was unfair to apply less rigorous 
standards only to male students; the upshot was a weakening of standards 
for female students as well. Student evaluation of teachers also contrilv 
iited to giade inflation. Thus while universities enrolled much laiger 
uumbeis of uncpialified students, and while their curi ieula were being 
watered down to avoid failing grades on a large scale, grade point aver- 
ages rose dramatically. In some institutions, half or more of the courses 
requiifd for graduation were P/F coinses. One studv showed that ."i9 
percent of institutions of highei' education allowed students a P/F oi> 
lion; the larger the institution, the more likely that it would do so.'- Not 
surprisingly, the use of P/F grades l)eIow the college level also increased. 
Teachers welcomed a pi aetiee that let them avoid distinguishing differ- 
ent lexels ot work and risking negative reactions from low achievers, 
rile a[)peal of the process is veiv similar at all grade levels, but higher 
education led the wav in catering to it. 

Fducational refoi iiiets typically luge public schools to establish and 
maintain higher standards of educational achievement. Such lecommen- 
dations are futile while gi ade inflation prevails in higher education. Sad 
to sav, it is practically impossible to eliminate or substantially reduce it 
there. Too nianv academic departments would be devastated by any such 
action. They easily command enough power, inieinally and externally, 
to block realistic i t-porting of student achievement. 

Financing Higher Bkliication 

Who should bear the costs of higher educalion? The higher education 
evIablishnK Ul urges that govenunenl do so. (ioxeiiuuenl should make 
higher educalion axailable lo c\vi\ C|ualified sludeut, supposedly because 
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tlu- returns to soc iotv arc worth thr iinrstnicnt. The wav to do this is to 
have government ahsorl) most of the costs of higher education. In addi- 
tion, grants and loans should Ik- available on favorable terms, especially 
to students from disadvantaged minorities. As a result of wide.spread 
.support of" these policies, approximately 78 percent of the students en- 
rolled in in.stitutions of higher education are in public in.stitutioirs. On 
the average, they pay much less tlian students in private institutions. In 
1988-89 the average annual rate for tuition, room, and board in private 
in.stitutions was SI 1,189; in public in.stitutions, it was onlv S4,274.'' 

An alternative would be to require evenone to pay from personal 
resources if reasonablv able to do so. This policy would enable govern- 
ment to provide a.s.si.stance to more poor .students, and/or more a.s.si.s- 
tance to each .such student. Higher echication organizations oppo.se 
mean.s-tested approaches to student aid. As the higher education lobby 
.sees it, aid to .students should be imiversal, not mean.s-te.sted; if this is 
imavoidable, the means test should be as liberal as po.ssible, .so tliat the 
highest po.ssible lunnljer of .students should be eligible. Despite the 
critici.snis of universal benefits di.scu.ssed in (;iiapter9, higher education 
has be(.-n veiy suc ce.s.sful in enacting its positions on financing higher 
education, (lovernment expenditures for higher education have in- 
crea.sed enormou.sly. Nevertheless, enrollments of students f rom di.sad- 
\antaged minorities have lagged far behind. The benefits of inciea.sed 
government expenditures for higher education have not gone to the 
poor; ihe\' ha\f gone to middle- and upper-da.ss students and professors. 
Despite its .self-.seiTiiig rhetoric, the higher education establishment es- 
poirses policies that are again.st the interests of lower-income groups. 

On the one hand, institutions of higher education fb.sier tlie idea that 
higher education is es.sential for success. Thev work cooperativeh' with 
various occupational organizations to estal)li.sh college degrees as a legal 
or practical requii emeiu for entering certain occupation.s. This process 
adds eiiormou.slv to the co.sts of training and of eniploving persons who 
have the training. It also forces employers to pav higher .salaries to 
compen.sate fbi the earnings foregone while in training. 

Siniultaneously. highei education appeals to governnient to make 
higlier education available to evenone. It is .so .successful in this effort 
that millions of high .school graduates who have no particular inteiest 
or need foi higher education nevei theless devote veais to it. Bee au.se 
lhe\ beai so little of the diieci co.st. and becaii.se going to college is a 
cultural MoriTi, the low retiM ii on the iiivestmeiu is easilv overlooked. 
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HigluT fclucaiion is alU-gfdly piicfd l)fl(>\v its R-al cost so that the poor 
can take advantage of it; actually, if govcnnncnt provided support only 
to able students who truly could not afford to pay for higher education, 
its expenditures on higher education would drop precipitously. This 
would enable government to provide larger subsidies for students with 
a genuine need for assistance. Such an outcome would also relieve 
the tax bmdens on the less-affluent groups that provide considerable 
financial support for higiier education through regressive sales taxes, It 
would also result in smaller academic budgets, fewer academic jobs, less 
generous academic salaries, and a host of other outcomes contrary to 
the interests oi" the producers of higher education, 

Significantlv, one of the largest items in the 1991 budget of the I'.S, 
Department of Education w^asSr).4 billion to cover the cost of guaranteed 
student loans. This amount would have been even higher if institutions 
of higher education had been able to enact government loan guarantees 
more to their liking: as it is, they have defeated ett'ort.s to reciuire demon- 
strated abilitv to do college-level work as a condition of eligibility for a 
student loan. They were quick to reali/.e that government-guaranteed 
loans were an ef fective way to prop up the demand for higher education; 
understandablv, they have lobbied diligently to weaken the conditions 
of eligibilitv for such loans. The end resu't is an enormous drain on the 
federal budget, sanctified by the claim thiv it is a contribution to "equal- 
itv of educational opportunity." 

Medical education illustrates another basic flaw in this rationale. It 
appears that investment in medical education is highly profitable. It is 
highlv profitable, however, partly Ix-cause of monopolistic practices by 
the medical profession. To this extent, it is a mistake to attribute physi- 
cians' high incomes to medical education; investing more in medical 
education would he unproductive dc-spite the correlation between such 
education and income. Similarly, many other high incomes associated 
with higher education are due to monopolistic practices, not to any 
enhanced skill resulting from lengthy periods of higher education. 

As is to be exju-cted, the retm iis on investment in education van' from 
person to person, field to Held, time to time, and place to pkicv. Clearly, 
governments as well as individuals often fail to i)redict the decline of 
various occui)ations or the growth of new ones. This being the case, who 
should decide how much education, of what kind, an individual should 
pursue: the individual (or his parents), or the government? Mistakes 
will be made in cither (ase, but thev will be collected inoic (juic kl\ il 
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individuals make the decisions. This requires more individual and less 
government influence o\er educational decisions. 

Existing policy requires students to choose education o\er work ai the 
secondai-s' level. At higher levels, government absorbs most of the costs 
of staving in school even when there is no good reason to do so. These 
policies work against the interests of middle- and upper-income families 
as well. Our most prestigious institutions of higher education frequently 
proclaim how competitive they are. On other occasions, they challenge 
the idea that competition has any role to play in higher education. For 
instance, in May 1991 the l\y League colleges (Brown, Cornell, (Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth, Harvard, University of Penn.sylvania, Princeton, and 
Yale) entered into a con.sent agreement with the U.S. Department of 
Justice over a lawsuit alleging that the colleges were violating the antitrust 
laws bv agreements that climinaiecl financial competition for students. 
Although the colleges did not concede that they had been violating the 
law, their position during the investigation leading up to the lawsuit was 
that colleges slunild not be subject to the antitrust laws. C.onnnenting on 
the consent agreement, one college representati\e as.serted that "Schools 
like ours should not be seen as competitors in the same way that toaster 
man u fac t urers are . " ' " 

The.se .sentiments reilect a longstanding attitude in higher education 
that it should be considered exempt from antitrust regulation even when 
its actions are clearly anticompetitive.''' The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), also charged with suppre.ssing competition, elected 
not to participate in the consent agreement. Instead, MIT chose to 
defend itself in court against the charge. On September 2, 1992, a federal 
judge ruled that MIT had violated the antitrust law. The judge's opinion 
stated that "MIT's attempt to disassociate the Overlap process from the 
(xmmiercial ;^spects of higher education is pure sophistiy. No reasonable 
person could concliKU- that the l\y Overlap agreements did not suppress 
competition.""' It would be a.stonishing if this antici)mpetitive attitude 
did not foster anticompetitive attitudes at lower levels of education. 

The trend toward public absorption of the costs of higher education 
highlights the dominance of producer interests in educational reform. 
About half i)f our high school graduates go on to lollege. Directly ov 
indirectlv, ginernment spends a great deal on them. It spends nuich less 
on students who do not go on to college, a much less affhu-nt group. 
Not surprisinglv, oin' iusliiutious of higher education ignori' this bias in 
their efforts to generati- more public .support. "If you want government 
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h<'l|), buy wiiat \\c ai i- selling." This is the tiu-ssage fVom our academic 
cqualitarians. 

The lack of attention to students who aie not going on to college 
is one of the basic weaknesses of the educational lefoi iii uiovement. 
L'ndoubtedh', it relates partly to the fact that most educational reformers 
ai e college graduates who think about K-12 education largely in tei'ms 
of pi eparatioii for college. Whatever the l easons. tiie situation illustrates 
how academic rhetoric about equal opportunity ignores actual practice 
in higher education. 

Teacher Education 

Teachers aie educated in institutions of highei" education. In 1985-86, 
o\ei" 99 percent of da.ssroom teachers held bachelor's degrees; over 31 
perceiu held one oi' more advanced degrees. The vast majf)rity had taken 
.some college work for credit aftei' the bachelor's degree. In most states, 
some graduate stud)' is required for administi ative positions; the propoi- 
tion of school administiators holding advanced degi'ees or graduate 
credit is much higher than that of classroom teachers. 

Teacher education is a huge industiy. In 1988-89 public schools 
employed more than million teachers. The attrition rate in 1987-88 
was about .").() percent.'' Replacements are not all new graduates; many 
aic Ibi inei' teachei's l etui iiiiig after pregnancies, raising a family, other 
employment, and .so on. Even so, the luimber of graduates reqiured to 
fill vacancies eveiy vear is obvioirslv quite large, hi addition, a huge 
number of school administi ators enroll in graduate courses and pro- 
grams even- vear. 

The .situation can be be.st explained in terms of producer and con- 
■sumer roles. The institutions of higher education are the producers. 
They produce graduates who are or can be certified to teach. The 
consumers are students — pro.spective teachers. Tiiey warn to be certified 
to teach at the lowest cost, in the easiest wav. Kventuallv, .school districts 
will want to employ them — at which point the former consumers become 
producers. The prospective teaciiers have an interest in good prepara- 
tion, but ii hardlv matters whether one iiisiilution has a better piogiam 
of teacher education than others. The Mudenis ex|5ect to be certified 
and get a job rcgai file.ss of where tlu^v received their teacher training. 

rniversitv departiiieuls of education are not the .sole producers of 
teachers. Most of the coursewoi k taken by prospective teachers is outside 
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the ciepartmciits of" education. Usually elemeiitaiy teaciiers take more 
education courses than secondaiy teachers, but both groups take most 
of their courses outside the field of education. The significance of this 
point is not to be underestimated. Many academic departments, even 
entire institutions, often depend on prospective teachers to sustain their 
enrollments. Imposing high standards for teacher education programs 
would lower theii enrollments and threaten their survival. Their incen- 
tive t(.) keep standards low is veiy strong indeed. 

Two widely neglected facts underscore this point. One is that faculties 
as a whole usually have a dominant voice in setting admission and degree 
requirements. There are veiy few faculties that could not adopt higher 
standards for admission to and graduation from programs of teacher 
education if they were determined to do so. This poiiu applies to grade 
point averages, aptitude test scores, course prerequisites, or any other 
wav to implement high standards. 

The second fact also reveals the faculty stake in low standards. Al- 
though there is much coiuroversy over testing, we can test knowledge of 
a subject. Whether we can accurately test a person's ability to teach it is 
controversial, but ability to test knowledge of the subject is not. After all, 
at the end of each course, professors usually give a final examination. It 
would be ridiculous to argue that we cannot use tests to ascertain whether 
or not prospective teachers know their subject. 

Currentlv, to be certified to teach a subject, prospective teachers 
ordinarilv must take a certain niunber of credit hours in the subject. The 
amoiuil of credit reciuired varies widely from state lo state, ("oiuses with 
the same title of ten have different subject matter; courses with dissimilar 
titles mav offer essentially the same subject matter, (irading standards 
also varv w'idelv. The upshot is that state reciuirenients relating to credit 
hours in a subject are not veiy meaningful. 

Su( h problems could be conveniently resolved by state examinations. 
Instead of prescribing a certain mmiber of ci edits, states could institiue 
examinations in the subjects to be taught. This does not hai)pen because 
most institutions of higher education are opposed to it. Most caimot 
risk having their graduates perform poorly on the state examinations, 
especiallv after receiving good grades in several courses in the subject. 
The higher education interest in obscuring the value added by higher 
education outweighs any consumer interest. 

On college c ampuses, one lieciuently encounters allegations of poor 
(lualitv dirc-( ted at teaclu-r education. This theme is f requently expressed 
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in charges that teacher education overemphasizes methods of teaching 
and devotes insufficient attention to courses in the subjects to be taught.'" 
It is difficult to get a handle on this issue, and 1 shall not tiy to do so 
here. It should be noted, however, that the critics of education courses 
are not necessarily disinterested obsen'ers: many are academics who 
propo.se replacing education courses with their own. Significantly, the 
critics rarely advocate state examinations to ascei tain the subject-matter 
competence of prospective teachers. Their failure to do so suggests 
that their major objective is a larger piece of the academic pie, not 
improvement in the preparation of teachers. 

John Sluai t Mill seems to have recognized the dangers of certification 
as early as 1859: 

It would be giving too dangerous a power to governments, were 
thev allowed to exclude any one from professions, even from the 
profession of teacher, for alleged deficiency of qualifications; and 
I think . . . that degrees, or othei public certificates of scientific 
or piofessional ac(|uirements, should be given to all who present 
them.selves for examination, and stand the test, but tliat such cei- 
tificates should confer no advantage ovei competitors other than 
the weight which may be attached to tlieir testimony by public 
opinion.''' 

Even if most in.stitutions of higher education did not have a suike in 
low standards for prospective teachers, imiformly high standards to enter 
the teaching profession are out of the question. Of course, public schools 
employ many highly talented individuals, but consider the numbers. 
There are approximately ten times as many public school teachers as 
physicians in the United States. It would be impossible for medical 
schools to maintain high standards for admission if the mnnber of physi- 
cians increased tenfold. 

Popular and academic perceptions on this issue appear to be ba.sed 
on the .SAT scores of high school juniors who say they would consider 
careers in education. Some data indicate that prospective teachers rank 
near the bottom of student groups plamiing to entei- various occupations. 
However, several large-scale studies present a more favorable picture. 
One such study indicates that the typical presenice elementaiy teacher 
gracUiated in the top third of iiis or her high school class, and that this 
group averaged H<)8 on the .S,\ f . dose lo the national average of 9()(') for 
all college freshmen. In fact, the average for presenice secondaiy teach- 
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CMS was 955, sif^nificantly higher than thf average for all college fresh- 

'>ii 

nien.- 

Whatcver the actual talent level of education majors, there is no 
realistic prospect of anv sizable upward change for a long time to come. 
Future teachers are composed of many subgroups: preschool, elemen- 
taiy, seeondaiy, special education, and so on. Secondaiy teachers include 
teachers of manv different subjects. The talent le\ et among teachers is 
not distributed eciualK' among all these subgroups. Future teachers of 
mathematics, physics, and/or chemistn have much higher academic 
aptitude and achievement levels tiian future teachers of physical educa- 
tion. Not surprisinglv, the talent shortages in education are most evident 
in the spcciali/.atioiis that connnand higher salaries in other fields. For 
example, individuals who can teach mathematics successfully tend to 
hi- persons who can earn more in noneducational positions requiring 
mathematical aptitude, inasnnich as institutions of higher education 
canno! recruit enough prospective teachers in the fields requiring scarce 
talents, increasing the academic recjiiirements for tlu'm is om of the 
(juestion. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the naivete of educational reform 
rhetoric than the suggestions to raise the level of talent in teac hing. The 
usual wav to obtain a higher level of talent is to pay for it. As a practical 
matter, this cannot be done in education. School districts cannot raise 
teacher salaries now in order to attract more talented teachers fom-. six, 
or ten \ears in the futm e. Furthermore, all or most districts in a state or 
region would have to raise salaries; there is no feasible way to make this 
happen, except perhaps in a few small states like Hawaii or Rhode Island. 

The ovenvheltning majoritv of teachers are paid according to their 
degrees and credits and their years of teaching serv ice; teaching field or 
grade level taught or teaching effectiveness has nothing to do with salaiy. 
A teacher with a bachelor's degree in physics is paid the same as a teacher 
with a bachelor's degree in phvsical education or histoiy or elementaiy 
education. As long as this policv prevails, the onl\' way to raise salaries 
for teachers in fields of scarcitv is to raise them for all teachers, regardless 
of subject or talent level reciuired. It is lunealistie to expect 15, ()()() school 
boards to do this; with over 80 percent of the nation's teachers employed 
pursuant to collective bargaining contracts that prohibit salaiT differen- 
tials bv teaching field or grade level, it isn't going to happen. 

.Siip|)ose our n.ition were lo laise tin- salarv le\-el of teacheis 5 
percent — not a huge inc icase and certainly not c-nough to aehie\-e a 
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major inflow of highly talented pei sons in fields of" shortage. Yet even 
this modest an iiurease wt>uld requiie at least H) l)init)n dollars, and 
most of it would go to teaeiiers in fields where tiie supply ui' qualified 
teachers is already larger than the demand. 

The reality is that the level of taleiu of teachers is more likely to 
deteriorate than to go up. Education is predominantly a female occupa- 
tion: in 1990, 71 percent of all public schot)l teachei s and 78 percent of 
new teachers hii ed since 1985 were women. .Xt the same time more and 
more women are entering othei- professional, technical, and managerial 
fields. Thus although more wt)nien are choosing careers t)utside the 
lu)me, iU)nediicational fields are becoming more attractive to highly 
talented women. 

Teacher education is also subject to l acial pressures to lower or not 
to raise its standards. The larger the institution, the more likely it is to 
be uilnerable to pressure from disadvantaged groups. They add to the 
I)i-essm'e to recruit moie black and Hispanic teachers even tht)Ugh the 
pool of qualified minority studeius caimot possibly meet the demand for 
them. State departments of education aie also subject \o this pressure. 
In 1990 five states leported scholaiships oi- fellowships to recruit fiuure 
teachei s from minorities. Twelve states bad some typt of loan piogram 
foi- this group and 20 states had some type of special reci iiitment ef fort 
to l ecruit nunorities into teaching.-' If not baited judicially, this type of 
legislation is likelv to become more widespread. Even if the disad\an- 
taged minorities were not as opposed to testing (of both students and 
teachers) as they aie, the ijressui-e to lowei- standards would be ovci- 
whelmiitg. Inasnuich as the colleges have a large stake in maintaining a 
supply of students, the conflict between increasing the luunber of minor- 
it\ teachers and laising standai ds in teachei- education will be lesolved 
in lavoiof the former. Widespread denials that thei-e is any such conflict 
are to be expected, but the reality is inescapable. 

The sheer munber of teachei s l eiuiers it virtually inqjossible to raise 
their levels of compensation. Many reform proposals empbasi/.e the 
importance t)f raising the prestige of teat hers; in \ iew of the close rela- 
tionship between compensation and prestige in .Xmeritan society, this 
will be ven diniciilt. In addition to compensalioii levels, the prestige of 
lea( liing is closcK' related to its phu c in the iuiiveisit\ su uctm e. This in 
turn depends parth' on the role of secondan etiucation in the ()\fiall 
s\N(em ol ('(hu ation. In European nations, secondan educ.ilion is viewed 
•IS preparation foi (ollege. Setondan s( hools are selective, and thev 
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require f'ewei- but more highly qualified teachers. The training of second- 
aiT teachers is more likely to be accepted as an appropriate university 
finution. 

In contrast, teacher education has little if anv prestige in U.S. iuii\ersi- 
ties. Some of the most prestigious universities .shun it altogether. Most 
pul)lic school teachers are trained in the state colleges, which have le.ss 
prestige than the public imiversities. As Burton R. Clark points out: 
"Among the public imiversities, a general rule prevaiLs: the highci' the 
status of the imiversitv. the less involvement it is likeh' to have in teachei" 
education," and "The bias against teacher education in I'.S. higher 
education is din able and deeph rooted. Xo wonder that upper secondan 
education in the U.S. is in serious trouble. "'■'- 

To smnmarize, institutions of higher education ha\e their own 
agendas and their own intc-rests. Other things being equal, they would 
naturally prefer to have bettei -qiialified students enroll in teacher educa- 
tion programs. Unfortiniately. no institmion acting on its own can do 
\eiT nnich to achieve this result — which will be a long time in coming 
no matter who is able to achieve it. In the meantime, any .significant 
reduc tion in the mnnber of studems preparing to be teachers would be 
an innnediate disaster. Faced with a choice between policies leading to an 
innnediate disastei and policies that avoid innnediate pain, institiuions of 
higher education will choose the latter, regardless of their negative 
effects on education below the college level. 

Aiitiniarkcl Bia.s in Higher Education 

Higher c-ducation is a major obstacle- to objective consideration of a R- 12 
market system of educ ation. One reason is that the governance structure 
of higher education is based squarely on producer control, and we camiot 
expect ])rodiicers to be- favorably disposed to systems that challenge thai 
control, if Onlv bv suggestion or juxtaposition. A related reason is that 
the cult'.nc of higher education is peiTasivelv hostile to competition 
in the- marketplace. Let mc- connnent first on the implications of the 
governanc e structinc of highei' education for educ alion below the- col- 
lege lc-vc-1. 

In gc-neral. professors control, and bc-lic-ve that they should coiurol. 
such matters as standards for admission and gi adualion: grading polic ies; 
])crs(innc-l selection, piomolion. teiunc, and dismissal; and most if not all 
other imporlani polic v and pc-rsomiel issues. Tlic- exic-nl of piofessorial 
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( outiol varies from institution to institution. Even when the facuhy does 
not legally or formally control certain matters, custom or tradition or 
administrators" fear of faculrv' dissatisfaction may result in dc facto faculty 
control. Such control, whether de facto or de jure, helps to ensure that 
professorial interests will take precedence over improving education 
below the college level. 

The critical point is that the dynamics of facult)' .self-government are 
similar to the dvnamics of any legislative process. If a change, such as 
the elimination of certain courses, would disadvantage some faculty 
members, thev will actively oppo.se it. Because the potential losers will 
participate in futiue decisions affecting their colleagues, support for 
policies that would cau.se pain to othei- faculty members is a ri.sky business. 
This is not to .sa\' that eveiy faculty member makes evei-)' reconunendation 
on the basis of .self-interest. That would he as ridiculous as contending 
that .self-interest pla\s no role what.soever in faculty self-government. The 
ideologs' of highei" education a.ssumes that disintei ested .scholars resolve 
i.ssues on the basis of the welfare of students, their institution, their 
profe.s.sion, and societ)'. The fact that college and univei.sity faculty have 
interests of their own that often affect theii- reconmiendations is not .so 
nuich denied as ignored, rnfortunately. since most of the changes 
needed in higher education to improve K-\2 education would adversely 
affect manv academicians, the changes ai e extremeK' difficult to make.'-' 
The .same d\ iiainics operate at the leadership level. V\ hen a univci sity 
is .searching for a new president, faculty .seaich committees ordinarily 
inteiAiew candidates. Even' faculty interest group is alert to ensuie that 
ihe new pi esident supports its interests. Knowing this, candidates avoid 
po.sitions that could threaten any academic interest group. B>' the time 
most candidates reach the top of the giea.sy pole. the\' have lost their 
freedom to ac t contran to the wishes of the faculty. Thus ab.sent any 
strong external pressures it is highly improbable that higher education 
will change the policies that contribute to the debacle in K-12 education. 

A number of distinguished .scholars have alleged that an antimai ket 
bias ])ci-\a(les higher education generally. Bertrand de jouvenal has 
.suggested an interesting explanation of it.-' According to de jouvenal, 
succe.ss in a market .system depends on responding succe.sslully to what 
(oiiMuners want. I'lofe.ssors, however, are in the business of telling con- 
sumei s or voiei s what tlie\ should want. The market for advic e on what 
we should want is not a lobusl one. Mosi piolcssois in public ])olic \ and 
cultural fields would not make out as well if ilicir scma ices were c-valuated 
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by market criteria. C-onsequeiitly, professors rely on nonmarket criteria 
for allocating prestige and income. Resentment of market criteria is a 
matter of course among those whose services are not highly valued on 
the basis of such criteria. 

Notwithstanding dejouvenal's analvsis, institutions of higher educa- 
tion claim lo be highly competitive. In certain contexts, such as fimdrais- 
ing, perhaps they are. Still, earlier in this chapter, ue saw that oiu- 
most prestigious institutions of higher education have been forced to 
discoininue several anticompetitive practices relating to student fees. 
L'nfortimately, the anticompetitive aspects of higher education are not 
limited to its approach to student fees. 

Another anticompetitive aspect is higher education's elaborate cre- 
dentialing svstem, with its emphasis on degrees and coiu ses. Still another 
is the departmental striictm e in most inii\ersities: the idea is that if you 
are not a member of a certain department, what you say iiuist be irrele- 
vant to its subject matter. To cover up the arrogance of this point of \ iew, 
much is made of "interdisciplinary" programs — as if ccjmbining cartels 
results in a competitive system.'-' 

Note also the inconsistency between intellectual freedom in the real 
marketplace and in higher education. In the former, if you think of a 
better product or better way to make one, you prosper and yom- competi- 
tion sutTers as a result. As noted in (Chapter 3, economic progress would 
be impossible if all producers were protected. Does the nature of higher 
education justify its status as an exception to the general rule? Should 
the producers of knowledge be exempt from the rules that g<)\eni the 
producers of widgets or automobiles? Academics argue that they should 
be an exception, but just about e\ ery group of [producers tries to protect 
itself by such claims. 

From the standpoint of K-l'i education, the way higher education is 
organized is not the most harmful manifestation of its antimarket bias. 
Higher education's degi adation of work experience and of jobs that do 
not rec]uire a college education is even more destructive. Thus academics 
are (|uick to put down "flipping hamburgers" as the kind of low-wage, 
unskilled, dead-end work that will be the fate of youth who lack a college 
education. Yet as Ben \Vildavsk\' and others have shown, McDonald's, 
which hires one of every fifteen fust-time job searchers in the I'nited 
States, operates ;i large-scale training and emplovment program that 
lias pro\ided a ti emendous number ol maiiagei ial ])nsiii()ns for \()ung 
people shinited aside by academic institutions. '" 
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Nonvithstaiulinu; its prestige and its resources, I doubt whether higher 
e(hication can avoid an agoni/ing reappraisal by the American people. 
As one obseivcr coinineius: 

The market for ideas is the market in which the intellectual con- 
ducts his trade . . . Self-esteem leads the intellectuals to magnify 
the importance of their own market. That others should be regu- 
lated seems natural, particularly as many of the intellectuals see 
themselves as doing the regulating. But self-inteiesi combines with 
self-esteem to ensure that while others are regulated, that legida- 
tion should not applv to themselves . . . h mav not be a nice 
explanation but I can think of no other for this strange situation.-'" 

Thus far. higher education has managed to avoid accountabilitv for the 
debacle it has done so much to create. Still, as John Dewev sagelv 
obseived. once people start thinking, it is impossible to predict where 
ihey will stop. 
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advertent error," not ( riminal fraud. Meanwhile, several of the nation's 
other elite universities suddenly discovered that they were overcharging 
the federal governnient ft)r indirect costs, and acted " 'voluntarily" to 
lower their o\erhead charges. Clearly, universities have received billions 
in indefensible research charges cjver the years.' 

In any event, academics who assert the importance of research are 
not necessarily disinterested parties. On the contrary, many are dejien- 
dent on research grants and contracts for a comfortable 11 not lavish 
level of sujiport. hi their eyes, the policy problem is always how to 
persuade others to spend more for "research." 

Overcharging for indirect costs is strong evidence of producer domi- 
nation; imder a truly competitive s\stem, such overcharging could not 
have continued f or so long on such a large scale. The imderh ing problem 
is a clear conflict of interest. On the one hand, universities are snppo.sed 
to be centers of research. On the other hand, research is needed on how 
well imiversities are performing this fimction. .A.s is illustrated by the 
overcharging for indirect costs, imiversities and public .schools share a 
conunon characteristic. Both are very unlikely to inform their consmners 
about their deficiencies as producers. 

In education as in other fields, the outcome of RR.!") may be either a 
process innovation or a jjroduct innovation. Process innovations are 
changes in the wa\ factors of production tran.sform ini^uts into outputs; 
product innovations are new goods. In the following discus.sion, however, 
I .shall use the phrases "policy re.search" and "educational technology " 
instead of "proce.ss innovation" and "product innovation." .Although 
not preciseh equivalent, the terms to be ii.sed are widely accepted in 
education and u.sed in the relevant educational literatme. 

As irsed here, polic\ re.search is a very broad category. It includes 
program evaluation, 'esearch on teaching methods, evaluation of poli- 
cies such as the age limit for comjjul.sory education, surveys, legislative 
analv.sis, and re.search on .school governance, to cite just a few examples. 
,\s long as education is provided by pulilic .schools, virtually even aspect 
of it is a public polic\'. This being the ca.se, policy re.search is an extremely 
broad field, with no obvioirs limit on claims for public financial .support. 

In i)raclice, technological innovation and jiolicy re.search may l)e 
doselv related, even interdependent. An in.struc tional technology, such 
as computer a.s.si.sted instruction (C./M), mav be cost-effective if policies 
reciuiring the presenc e of teac hers in classrooms ( an be ( hanged. Policies 
governing the legal lutbilities of .school boards or insurance coverage 
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may also have- to bo c hanged. Similai ly, tbe use." of'iu'w sec iii itv tc'chnc)l()jr\- 
may reriniie new polic ies on school securitA-. A gieat deal of" policy 
lesearch, however, has no dirc-ct beai ing on lechnoloj^y. 

Funding tor Policy Research 

In the private sec toi', R&D is based on the anticipation that companies 
will eventually pi'oHt from it. This inc entive is lacking in jniblic educ ation; 
school districts have no rea.son to fund R&l) when the benefits would go 
largely to pupils outside the district. This is especially true when the 
district contribution does not afTect the viabilitv of the project. In short, 
.school districts tend to be "fiee riders" when it comes to educational 

The flee lider problem is not the onlv obstacle to school district 
investment in R^l). Politiciairs (including school board membeis) piefer 
innnc-diate benefits wlio.se costs are paid by future geneiations — that is, 
aftei" the politicians who enacted the benefits have left public- office. 
Legislation that inflicts immediate pain foi- long-deferied benefits is 
politicaliv unattracti\e. The controversies ovei' reducing the- federal defi- 
cit illustrate this point. So does the fact that .school districts, like govei ii- 
meiit agencies generalh . uiiderfund maintenance of facilities and ec]uip- 
me It.' When teachers thicaten to strike unless the district raises salaries, 
it i.s difficult foi" school officials to adopt a long-i ange view of spending 
priorities. Obviously, if districts underfimd maintenance of existing facili- 
ties, the\ aif even moie likeh to underf und educational R&D. W ith the 
lattei', there is no assurance of a l elurn on investment, and anv such 
leturn, in whatever form it takes, will not materiali/.e for .several vears, if 
indeed it ever does. To expect parents and teacheis to accept such 
expenditures w hile immediate needs, as thev perceive them, are not met 
is to expc-ct the politicaliv impo.ssihle. V\'e should also note that district 
budgets are usually insufficient to fund R&f) that would be u.seful else- 
where-. 

Finallv, even in the unlikelv event that a school disti ict did invest in 
R&l), and did develop an innovation that could be utilized bv other 
districts, the dissemination pioblems would be formidable. In the private 
.sector, companies have- sales and marketing divisions to sell the products 
and services resulting iiom R.Vl). School disii icts do not have sales man- 
agers oi maiketing divisions. .\ few school districts sell instructional 
materials developed from district funding, but such materials constitute 
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an insignificant shair of the niaiket for institutional materials. Ifschool 
districts had a hirgcr market share, priv ate iJiihMshers would undoubtedly 
jirotest the unfair competition from govcnmient. 

All of these considerations also inhibit investment in educational 
Rii:D by state governments. With over half of school district revenues 
coming from state aid. it would be more logical for state governments 
than local school districts to invest in educational R^irD. Nevertheless, 
each state would recogni/.e that the productivity of educational R&D 
would not be materially affected by its own contribution. This being the 
ca.se. the rational coinse of state action is to be a free rider, hi addition, 
all the other reasons not to invest in etiiicational R&D apply to state 
governments: they also are luider severe pressure to spentl for innnediate 
tangible benefits, not uncertain long-range ones. 

This brings us to the arginuent for increased federal spending for 
educational R&D. Except for possible irse of I'.S. innovations by other 
nations, federal support for educational R&D avoids the free rider prob- 
lem. It also substantially reduces the political problems inherent in state 
and local expenditin es for long-range benefits. Federal expenditiu es for 
educational R&D are only a minuscule proportion of the federal budget, 
and thus are less vulnerable politically, hi addition, the federal govern- 
ment huids R&D in seveial fields, so fimding for educational R&D is 
consistent with federal practice generally. ,A few luuidred million dollars 
in the federal budget is hardly noticeable, whereas much snialler 
anioiuits are visible and vulnerable targets in state and local budgets. 

These factors help to explain why educational policy research foimd 
a home in the federal government. In the 1960s and 197()s, fetleral 
agencies initiated several prograurs to improve education. (Congress and 
the execiuive branch sought feedback on the efficacy of these jirograms. 
L nderstandablv. evaluation of them required a national ai)proach; a 
program such as Mead .Start might be effective in one area but not in 
another. .Since then, most federallv' fiuided research has been related to 
federal legislation, actual or contemplated. It is highlv debatable, how- 
ever, whether the research issues that receive federal sujiport are the 
issues that deserve jiriority from an educational standpoint. 

It comes as no smprise that educational organizations support in- 
creased federal funding for educational R&D. The .American Kducational 
Researc h .Vssoc iation (Al'.R.V). the jjiofessional organization of educ a- 
tional leseaic heis, is csi)eciallv active in this reg.ird. In 19*t() .M'.R.V en- 
rolled over Ui.OOO niemlx-rs. most of them college professors of educ a- 
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lion. In tfstiuiouv on the presick-iu's 1991 budget request, Cieiald E. 
Srouf'e, AF.RA's Director of (iovermnental and Professional Liaison, as- 
serted that "there is too little research because there is too little fund- 
ing."' This point ()f\ ie\v is widely accepted within the field of education, 
as ii is in e\en' field of research. Notwithstanding this acceptance, it is a 
highh questionable position. 

(ienerallv speaking, the achocates of incrcasecl federal spending for 
educational Ritl) a\()id the subject of total spending for it.. The inipre.s- 
sioM thev (■on\ev is that if not for federal finiding, educadonal R&l) 
would be staived for lack of finids. Educational researchers also a\()ici 
the role of ( ()ninierciali/;ation, which is the most effecti\e means of 
tran.slating Rt<l) into benefits for consinners. In fact what we already 
spend for educational research is gros.slv underestimated, and its benefits 
are grossly exaggerated.'' 

In ni\' opinion, (lie "more funds are needed" approach is egregiously 
misleading. Eor one thing, a staggering amoimt is spent for educational 
research by institutions of higher educ ation. The.se institutions employ 
ap[)roximatelv ;ir>,0()() profe.s.sors of education, the o\ci'whelming major- 
ity of whom claim to be de\()ting at least .some of their professional time 
to educational le.search. According to recent .sinreys, 10 to 20 percent 
of faculty time in deparmu-uts of education is allocated to researc h; for 
pin poses of cli.scu.ssion, I shall assume that education faculty members 
de\()te 14 jjercent of their time to educational Rii;!").' This would be a 
reasonable if not con.senati\e estimate for the institutions in which I 
ha\e been employed: Emon' rni\ersity, rni\ersity o( Illinois, Oklahoma 
rni\ersity, \eshi\a rni\crsit\ , Mofstra L'niyersity, Rhode I.sland College, 
I niyersitv of 1 lawaii. City l.'ni\ ersiiy of New ^'ork, l. n.iyer.sity of Southern 
(lalifornia, Ohio l'ni\ersit\, and l'niyersity of Penn.syKaiiia. l'niyersity 
policies and siureys on work load at these institutions usually allocated 
more professorial time to research. 

True,. some profe.s.sors of education conduct research on the problems 
of higher education or on other i.ssues outside of K-12 educ ation. This 
group, howe\er, is probably exceeded by the nmnbei of profe.s.sors in 
other fields whose research pertains to K-l'J education. For example, 
the most outstanding research on equality of educational opportunity 
and on comparisons of public to pri\ate schools was conducted by James 
S. ( ioleman. a prof'es.sor of sociology." Studies of the economics of educa- 
tion ha\c been conducted by proinineni profe.s.sors of (■( onomics; .simi- 
larh , scholars in p.syc liology, child deyeloimient, law. mitrition, public 
.idniinistration, and school finance of ten focus on educational problems. 
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As a rough t-stiniatf, the dollar valiif of education faculty time spent 
on research in 1988 was ahout 5375 million." Faculty time is not the 
onlv resource devoted to educational research in institutions of higher 
education. Doctoral dissertations are supposed to he hased on research. 
Time spent working on doctoral dissertations must also be included in 
estimates of the resoiuces devoted to educational research. From 1971 
to 1988. institutions of higher education awarded an average of 7,309 
doctoral degrees in education annually.'" The recipients ofthe.se degrees 
are niainlv puhlic school teachers and administrators or faculty memhers 
teaching education com.ses in institutions of higher education. 

(lenerallv speaking, a doctoral dis.sertation is suppo.sed to require one 
vear of full-time work. 'I'liere are rea.sons to rely on higher or lower 
estimates, hiu one year's work is a rea.sonahle estimate. 1 ct us a.ssmne 
that the value of the time spent per degiee recipient averaged S4.").()()0 
per vear." On this basi.s. the value of graduate student time devoted 
to educational research exceeds S.'V28 million annually, dranted, .some 
student time isoiu.side the .scope of elenientaiy and .secondaiy education, 
even broadh' conceived; biu the estimate does not include the value of 
the time spent on educational research bv graduate students in p.sychol- 
og\-. child development, .social work, economics, and other helds related 
to |)uhlic education. 

In addition to the research conducted in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, con.siderable amoimts are .spent for this purpo.se by nonprofit orga- 
nizations oiu.side aeademia. The philanthropic foiuidations appropriate 
substantial amoimts eveiy year for educational Ril.-l'). These funds are 
allocated to a wide range of educational organizations, .state departments 
of education, in.stitntions of higher education, nonprofit organizations, 
sc hool districts, and individuals. It is not always clear whether a particular 
grant or contract .should be categorized as educational RK.n, but the 
ones that .should probably amount to hundreds of millions annually.'-' 
.Sonie of it goes to in.stitmions of higher education, where it pavs for 
profe.s.sorial time that might othenvi.se be u.sed for diuies other than 
research. 

To illn.strate. the most highly i)uhliciz.ed .studv of s( hool effectiveness 
in recent vears was .spon.sored by the Brookings In.stitution." This .study 
was hnided bv federal as well as foimdation iimds. but Brookings |)ro- 
vided mo.st of its .support. The principal investigators were a full-time 
eniplovcc of Brookings and a .Slanibrd professor oi political science. 
Similarly, the Kducational I'esting Senice (K I'S) is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that spends millions annuallv lor educational In addition. 
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many persons who work in educational R&D are employed by school 
districts, state departments of" education, or nonprofit organizations with 
research iiUeresus. The dollar value of" their time devoted to educational 
K&'O is undoubtedly substantial. 

Educational research is also conducted in other countries. Of" course, 
a great deal of" this research, even ifofhigli quality, would not be useful 
in the United States, but some of" it would be. ,Such research is often 
di.s.seminated internationally by means of" books and journals. There are 
also expenditiaes for educational R&D by companies that .sell instruc- 
tional materials and other products and .sen ices to the education market; 
these will be di.scirs.sed when I take up technological innovation. 

riii.s discu.ssion strongly suggests that lack of fimding is not the main 
obstacle, or even a major obstacle, to productive educational R&.D. To 
l)e sin e, f unding may not be available for scores of worthwhile projects. 
Still, we nurst face the fact that billions have been spent on educational 
R&D, especially in the past thii ty-five years, but that we have relatively 
little U) show for it. 

Despite this dismal track lecoici, .some prominent business leaders 
al.so recommend larger federal appiopi iations foi- educational R&D. For 
example, David F. Kearns, a former ("-FX) of Xerox Corporation who was 
ap[)oinied under-.secretan of education in Jinie 1991, expres.sed such 
support in I9(>8: 

The federal govci nment's I'ole in education is limited, and should 
contiiuie to be .so. but within that limited lole, the federal govern- 
ment should do more th.an it does . . . 

Public education is a Sl.")()-billion-dollar-a-vear birsine.ss, but the 
federal government spends only $100 million on lesearch to .sup- 
port it. .-\t least thiee times that amouiu .should be appropriated 
f"or re.seaich on school and cla.ssroom organization, learning theo- 
ries, and instructional techni(|ues and emerging educational tech- 
nologies.' ' 

Keai irs greatly undei estimated fetieral appropi iations for educational 
R&D, peihaps hecairse he failed to iiuiude expenditinx's outside the 
Depailment of Kducation. Moie impoitant, he ignored nonfederal 
spending for educalional R&D when he inged incica.sed fedeial spend- 
ing for it. The (lucstion that needs to be addressed is not how to generate 
higher fedeial appro|>i iations lor e(lu( alional research and (le\('l()p- 
ment. It is win is thei'e so little icini n from the huge investment alread\' 
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being made bv the federal govenunent, institutions of higher education, 
philanthropic foundations, and other organizations and agencies tiying 
to improve public education. Let iTie defer niy answer to this question 
until we ha\e also considered R^^D on technological innovation. 

Research on Educational Technology' 

Technologv is a wild card in oin educational situation, .\lthough the 
following discii.ssion will focus on educational technologv', technology- of 
a more general natme could also ha\e major implications for education. 
(Chapter 2 pointed out that since the Industrial Revolution most men 
work awav from home and that more and more women have begun to 
do .so in recent years, Today, however, current and anticipated technol- 
ogy are making it possible for more acUilts to wt)rk at home. 11 large 
numbers of adults should do .so, we could experience .significant increa.ses 
in home schooling and/or in children's social capital. 

Some analysts believe that educational technology will revolutioni/.e 
education, Others contend that technology will he helpful hut not the 
ba.sis for restructuring education. The skeptics point to educational tele- 
vision to illustrate a long list of innovations that turned out to be much 
le.ss "revolutiouan" than their advocates predicted. 

Mv belief is that educational technology, or technology that applies 
to education, will have major effects on all the issues di.seu.s.sed in this 
book, but 1 do not anticipate these effects until early in the twenty-first 
centiHA. It is part of luy argimient that we cannot take full advantage of 
eciiicational technology under public education: while technology has 
the potential to improve education, public education is not conducive to 
its utili/.ation. It is nonetheless po.ssible that developments in educational 
technology could greatly acc elerate the change to a market .sy.stem of 
education. 

M\ point of departinc- is an analysis of educational R&:n by Lewis j, 
I'erclman.'" IVrelman is one of the few analvsts who regard the absence 
of technological innovation in education as a major problem. This con- 
clusion is based on the labor intensive nature of education. A study by 
the Office of Technology .A.sse.ssment (Ol.V), an agency established bv 
(Congress, found education and social work to be our most labor-intensive 
industries: tlic-ir labor costs amoimted to 9S pc-rcint of output value, 
( onipared to percent for all private business.'" I'ereliiian points out 
that education's produc tivitN not only is low but is dec lining, From 19.")() 
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to 1989, the dollar cost of education, adjusted for in.flation. quadruijlcd. 
while at best, quality of output did not improve and eniollments were 
stationaiy or declining. 

As Perehnan sees ii. the low productivity is due to the lai k of invest- 
ment in technologv, .\s evidence, he cites the O VA study's conclusion 
that capital investment per employee is onlv SI. 000 i)er emplovee in 
education, whereas it is about S.'^O.OOO fi>r the I'.S. economv as a whole 
and runs as high as 5300.000 or more in some high-tech industries. Even 
other labor-intensive industries show capital investment of S7.000 to 
S20,000 i)er emplovee. 

As bad as this situation appears to be. Perehnan argues that the data 
grossly understate our imderinvestment in educational technology'. The 
reason is that "Educaliott is Ihc only Imsiiim in which the consumir docs the 
nscnliahvork. That is. the activity of students ultimately determines the 
productivitv of education. If students are counted as workers, the situa- 
tion becomes (hastically worsi : cajjital investment in education should 
be counted as SI00-S200 instead of SI. 000 per worker. 

Perehnan then turns to the R&l) gap that allegedly underlies the lack 
of investment in educational technology. Depending on what is counted 
as research, tlie I'.S. Department of Education spent between SI 1^6 
million and S.'W« million for research in I'V 1989. Onlv about SI million 
of this was spent to develop advanced insti iictional iechnology. In con- 
trast, the Department of Defense .spent about S200 million for instruc- 
tional technologv. and the National Science Foundation sjK-nt about Sl."> 
million just for resean h on teaching science and mathematics.'" 

■Aciording to the () r.\ assessment, the education sector invests less 
than 1.0 i)ercent of its total revenues in R&I). Nationallv. exi)enditures 
tor RKI) are percent of (IM': the figure for the average firm is 
t* percent of sales. In the high-tech information-based industries, the 
investment in RX.I) is much higher. For example, liusincss Week foimd 
that the five leading firms in comi^uter software and ser\ices sjjcnt l(j-29 
pen t-ut ol their revenues on RX.-I). Whereas education spent less than 
SnO i)er emplovee on R&:I), these five comi)anies spent S:^0.()()0 toS4'2.000 
per emplovee.-" inasnuich as spending for RXrl) per emi)lovee ajjpears 
to be a reliable predictor of business success, this gaj) between education 
an(! the rest of the economv raises some basic issues. Perehnan concludes 
that: "In essence, the j)ublic school is .\merica's collei tive larm. Innova- 
tion and |)ro(liKti\itvaic lacking in .\meri( an edtu alion lot basicall\ the 
same reasons tbe\ are si arcc in Soviet agriculture: absenic of competi- 
tive, market forces,"-' 
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If Perelman's conclusion is \ alid, and I belie\e it is, educational R&.r) 
presents a paradoxical situation. On the one hand, it includes a hea\ily 
cneifmided sector de\<)ted to policy resean h serving producers. On the 
other hand, it includes an extremely mulei funded sector de\<)ted to 
educational tcchnolojry . In my opinioi^., both of these conclusions aic 
accurate and both result from the same cause, to wit. the fad that 
c-ducation is f unded, pro\ ided, and regulated by public agencies. A brief 
anahsis of the structural problems of policy research, and of R.<.-1) on 
educational lechnolog^■, will help to clarifv this poiiu. 



Tilc Role^ of Incentives 

K.ssc-iuiallw expenditmes for Rilrl) in education are isolated from the 
environment that justifies such expenditmes in the private sector. In the 
latter, producers have entrepreiieiuial incentives to develop productive 
innovations. These incentives are largely absent from educational Riil). 
In their absence, it can. be argued plausibly that we are ovei spending on 
educational R&Il. 

.\ recent l)o<)k byjames S. (loleman helps to explain the critical role 
of incentives in policy research. .As Coleman points out, the academic 
leaders in his own field, sociologv, eniphasi/ed research on urban groups 
and ui ban problems. They assumed that if their l esearc h exposed deplor- 
able conditions, various policymakers vvoidd remedy these conditions. 
This did not happen. The rea.son is that research is used by policymakers 
primarilv to legitimize what they are doing. When research indicates the 
desirability of changing policies, it is used pi iniarily by tln^se who want 
to change the policies. Policy research is also used when policymakers 
are divided on the relevant issues, or when polic yniakei s want to pei suade 
public and legislative opinion that policy changes are needed. In such 
situations, policy research may be a sonice of support. On the other 
hand, policv research is ignored by policymakers who feel no pressuic 
to legitiini/e their polic ic-s. Resc-aich also tends to he ignored, imfimded, 
oi c-ven defunded if it points in politic ally impopiilar directions.-' 

Coleman's analvsis exi)lains why a great deal of imiversitv researc h is 
nevc-r utili/ed. It contrasts shaiply with (he academic perception that 
useis just aren t aware of all the- useful research that exists. In line with 
this ,ic-w, the CS. Depai imeni oi Kdiu alion c-siablishc-d the Kdiicationai 
Research Infoi in.ition Cc-niei (l-.RIC). I 'ndcM the KRIC system, inierested 
parties can feed thc-ir research into the svslem, or access the svslem to 
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locate research on topics of interest. Ksseiiiially. it is an electronic re- 
trieval system. 

The main users of" KRIC are professors and graduate students, not 
.school district personnel seeking answers to piactical questions. The 
svsteni does not function like a piactitioiier-oiieiued medical informa- 
tion system, in which doctors feed in certain symptoms and get back a 
menu of tests and possibilities. \'ery few teachers u..se the KRIC system 
this wa\ , and even school administrators ai e not hea\y users ol the system. 
.\s in most other fields, professional journals appear to be the main 
source of information for teachers and administrators. 

Differences m incenti\e systems explain the differences in use of the 
KRIC. .s\ stem. Piofessorial pi omotions, salaries, and tenure depend partly 
on research and public ation. These activities retjuire cognizance of prior 
research ou whatever a prof essor may be investigating. In conti ast. teach- 
eis and administrators lack inceiui\es to access the KRIC. system. The 
possibilitv that research could be heli)fui on a pedagogical prol)lem is 
insufficient incenti\e for most public school personnel to use the KRIC 
s\stem. 

Anothei- weakness of educ ational icsearch is the absence of continu- 
ous iiuei ac tion between its jjroducers anci consumers. Mai ket research 
in the f or-])rofit sector avoids this weaknc-ss. As production and consump- 
tion in tlie United States became oric-nted to national instead ol local 
markets, pioducers needed new kinds of information. I he comuumic a- 
tions industries, advertisers, and producers needed to answer new kinds 
of c]uestions. The audiences they were tl^ing to reach wei e national, 
hc-nce the questions were national in scope. How many pc-ople listened 
to radio programs at certain times? What were their demographic and 
c ultural characteristic s? How did thc-y react to vaiious advertising ai> 
proac hes? Aud so on. 

Mai kc-t researc h emergc-d in order to answer these kinds of c]uc-stions. 
It is a resc-arch industl^ outside of higher education. lis research is 
proflucc-rorieiucd; pioduc ers pay for it and use it extensively. In contrast, 
as C.oleman points out, the early policy ic-search that was acclaimed 
among academicians did not have- a major impact on policy. Coleman 
cone hides that its ineffec tiveness was chie to its isolation fiom the pai ties 
who would have- to use the- ic-seaich. The assumption that good policy 
resc-ai ch would somehow come to the attc-ntion ol policymakers and be 
used In them uas sinipK unrealistic. 

•Similarlv, ihc' inc eiuives to dc-velop the KRIC s\sleni in education did 
not emanate- prim.u ily lioni ic-achers and sc hool districts I hey c-manalc-d 
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priniariK' from professors, that is, otlu'r produc ers of iiifbnnation. Rf- 
sfarch in education is used, hut priniaril\' by other researchers; it does 
not inf'oi lu and guide practitioners, hi the pri\ ate sector, researchers piu 
corporate f'uiuls (h.euce their own jobs) at risk. In contrast, professorial 
research places onlv taxpa\ er and/or donor funds at risk. .\,s we inij^ht 
expect, corporate-spon.sored researcli is more focused and more subject 
to scrutiny bv potential users. L'ltituatelv. such research has to iinpro\e 
the corporation's bottom line. Professorial research is usualh' e\aluated 
by other professors who ha\ e no significant stake in the outcome; under- 
standablv. it tends to lack the rigor and focus of research in tfie for-profit 
sector. 

In the field of education, as in the social sciences generallv. each 
indi\i(lual professor decides what to])ics to imestigate. L'uder these cir- 
cumstances, it is extremely diOicult to appl\- a critical mass of research 
talent to a luajor issue. In the pri\ atc sector, companies can direct a large 
number of ex|)erts to focus on the same research problem, riurs the 
private sector has the ach aniages of scale as well as of focus and accoinu- 
abilit\ . 

In c-ertain lields. such as biomedicine and agriculture. mii\eisitv re- 
search f unded b\ goxeriunent does seem to be ])roducti\e. In such cases, 
however, factors that do not pre\ail in education are importaiu. In 
biomedicine. pharmaceiuical companies ha\'e coimnercial incentives to 
con\ert basic research into viable products. These incenti\es are lacking 
in iniblic education. In agriculture, farmer-owm rs welcome research and 
labor-sa\ing techiH)log'\'. since it enhances their producer benefits. In 
education, in contrast, the teacher unions not onh- oppose the introduc- 
tion of an\- such technolog)-; they are adamantly opijosed to Riil) that 
might lead to it. .Mso. research on luunan beha\ior seems to be less 
producti\'e generalU than reseaich on ])hvsi< al piocesses. One can de- 
bate ho\s the lines are drawn and ])oint to exceptions, but research on 
U)|)ics of interest to educ ators, such as studc-m inc-eiHi\-es. has not been 
es])eciall\- productixe. Tliis ])oint also a])plies to research oiusidc the- 
school setting; for example, employc-e molixations and inc-eiuives ha\e 
been studied exiensi\el\-, biu managers do not know much more about 
these luatters than the\- did generations ago. 

Kailiei I estimated the amuial \alue of graduate student time de\i)led 
to educational research as aboiu S'V2H million. The oiuput contribiues 
\ei\ little that is oi should he ol interest H) i)oli( \makeis. A iiiiel look at 
the (hn.imics oi doctoral disserlalions helps to explain this waste ot 
ic'souices. 
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Among prof'cssoi s and institutions of higher education, the ability to 
attract doctoral students is important fiom sc\eral standpoints. One 
is economic; institutions niav benefit financially from professors and 
programs that enioU large nmnbcrs of doctoral students. To compete 
with other institutions. uni\ersities arrange the process of earning a 
doctoral degree to he as con\enient as po.ssible for students; the institu- 
tion's academic reputation and fuiancial situation usually affect the dis- 
sertation recjuirements. 

Tvpicallw ad\ising doctoral canditlates or sei"\ing on dissertation com- 
mittees is part of professional work loads. From the student's standpoint, 
the doctoral degree — the piece of paper, as it were — is far more impor- 
tant than an\' skill or knowledge it suppo.sedly represents. They need 
the degree to be eligible for many middle- or upper-level positions in 
education. To students, the requirement is simply a hmdle to be (>\er- 
come; the\- natmallv prefer the dissertation topic most likely to be com- 
pleted and approverl in the shortest possible time. Whether the topic is 
siibstanti\-el\- important is of secondaiy interest, or of no interest at all. 
Indeed, this is often true aboiu the profes.sorial perspective as well; 
iiu ieasing imisersitv income is u.sualh much more impoi tant than the 
production of useful research, .\nvone who doubts this should check the 
titles and use of dissertations from institutions that award large lumibers 
of doctoral degrees. 

Piofessois usuallv have wide latitude in deciding what dissertation 
topics are acceptable. They can easily arrange research topics that con- 
tribiue to their coinses, or their business or consulting interests, or 
whate\('r interests them at the moment. For example, many professors 
moonlight as arbiuators oi- mediators in labor dispiues. Con.sequently, 
their doctoral students frequenth end up writing tlisseitations about 
these pro( esses Init rarcK select dissertation topics that would challenge 
the desirability of collecti\-e bargaining. After all, professors who evince 
doubts about its desiiabilitv are not likelv to be selected as arbitrators. 
Meanwhile, taxpa\ers who supposedly benefit from research do not ha\e 
the \ aguest idea of what is happening to their tax dollars. 

In addition, polics' research sulfei s from political pi essm-es that are 
not to be underestimated. In the piivate sectoi'. RiCl) pi iorities are set 
b\- market forces and market opportunities. In contrast, political factors 
often pla\ a dominant lole in lesearch funded bv go\frnment. This 
applies to tec hnical and Mientific as well as polic \ lescardi. Foi \ears, 
(!(>ngiess has l)een earmarking reseau h unds in the field of health c are. 
.\s this happens, political clout, not technical expeitise, becomes the 
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dominant factor in awarding federal RiL-D contracts and (grants. The same 
process is operative in education. L'nfortimatelv, the astute researchers, 
in health care, education, or anv other field, are not necessarilv constit- 
uents of the most powerful C.ongressnien. 

Political considerations often determine the issues selected lor re- 
searcli and even the research outcomes. Of the SGO million appropriated 
for R&D h\ the U.S. Department of Education in FY 1990, S30 million 
was for studies mandated h\ Congress. Naturally, the congressional spon- 
sors of legislation are gratified by a favorable e\ aluation of it. Individuals 
and organizations seeking research funds are well aware of this, as are 
Department of Education ofViiials who contract for the research. Con- 
gressmen and Deixirtmcnt of Education otHcials are not likelv to pro- 
mote research that disciedits congressional policies and programs. The 
modus operandi of some companies conducting research imder contract 
is not deliberate falsification of results but subtle accommodations that 
cm have the same effect. Plausible but misleading questions can be 
asked. Research lesults can be rejjorted in wavs that aie technicallv 
defensible bin do not realh explain anvthing. Potentiallv embarrassing 
issues ma\ not be raised. 

Coleman cites a timelv example of this tendencv: the research on the 
<-fricienc\ of job training progranrs for niinoritv vouih.-'' The usual way 
of evaluatiiig such i)rogranrs is to investigate the number of participants 
who were eniploved as the result ol the program. This niniiber is then 
treated as the measure of program effectiveness. .Suppose, howevei". 
that the participants merelv replaced other emplovees. In that case, the 
program would not have enhanced emplovmeiit: it would merely have 
changed the identitv of the emploved and the uneniploved. .\nd even if 
job tiaining programs achieved some additional employment, the full 
cost of doing so would have to be taken mto accoiuit in a realistic 
evaluation of the program. The costs would include not onlv the dollars 
api)ropi iated for the program but the effects of higher taxes on eniplov- 
ment and productivity. Upon being informed that 90 i)ercent of the 
participants in a job training program were subsequentK employed, most 
people would conclude that the piogram was successful; actuallv, it might 
not be successful even il eveiT i)articipaiit weie subse<iuentlv emplo\ed. 

The Prosprcls ibr Inipnninj; I'olin- Rcsc-arc li 

1 he loiegoiiig an.ihsis sirongU- suggests that research on educational 
poli(\ is laigeh a waste ol icsouices. fhe prospects lor imi)ro\eineiii 
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arc dim. Thv rt-scarch ariangfiiu-iits govcniinf^ prof't'ssois of eciiu ation 
laiinot be dvdn^cd in isolation IVoni those g<j\erniiig research in other 
academic lii-lds.-and no dianj^e in these arrangements is in sigiit. Sirni- 
hirh'. we cannot exchide political considerations from piihliclv funded 
educational research while such considerations play a dominant role in 
other fields. Finally, the argiuiient for more funding of educational 
policy research rests upon some dubious assimiptions aboiu research 
personnel. The argument assumes a cadre of competent personnel, 
stymied in their ri-search due to a lack of lunds. t'ven if this assimiption 
is valid (which is doubtful), some questions remain. In \iew of the 
tremendous waste of research funds, how can we be confident that 
increased appropriations would go to tlu' resi'arcliers who would irse the 
fluids producti\i'ly? Wliy is there .so little effort to ii.se existing funds 
moil- effecti\elyr I.c-t us not forget that in I9()9. the National Academv 
of Kdiication issui'd a ri-port calling for iiicrea.si-d funding of educational 
research. Us call was granted, but the ri'sults have fallen far short of the 
I'xpectatioiis. No doubt soiiu' ciualified ri'searchers lould use additional 
funding, but this is alwavs true in i-veiT IK-Id. 

In short, it is (iiiestioiiable whether additional federal funding would 
generate more useful policy ri-search. VNhut wi- can do, howi'vi-r. is to 
coiiviM t the public policy (iiiestioiis into inarki-t issues. Let me use class 
si/i- as an example of how to do this. Class si/i- has been the subject of 
lliousands of books, articles, dissertations, term papers, school district 
memoranda, orgnni/.atioiial ri-solutioiis. and reform reports. Next to the 
level of teacher salaries, it is the most important factor affecting school 
costs. Differences in chi.ss s\/x- are cited to (k-monstrate ineqiialitv of 
I iliicalioiial opportunity, and limits on class si/i' are a major objectixe of 
teacher unions at the bargaining table. Fedi-ral funds for disadvantaged 
cliildri-n are .soiiu-tiiiies usi'd to ri-duce their class si/.i-. and other impor- 
tant dimensions could bi- cited. 

riie ri-search on cla.ss si/i- indicates that within broad limits, reducing 
class si/i- doi-s not ri-siili in signifiiaiil gains in pupil acliievi-nu-ut. To 
acliii-ve i-vi-n modi'st gains, classes would ha\e to be smaller, and the 
(osts would Ix- prohibitive. I'lirthermori", as class si/i- is ri-duccd, more 
teachers are needed, i-xaci-rbatiiig the probk-m of maintaining teacher 
(lualily. (k-iK-rally speaking, then-fore, smaller clas.ses benefit le.ichers. 
not pupils. 

When a I'.S. Depaitmcnt oi Kducation repoit drew this conclusion in 
HIH(S, the presidents ol the M'.A and the .\F'l' cliargi-d that i-ducational 
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rcseatch was being politicized. In fact, both prior and subsequent re- 
searchers who could not reasonably be regaided as politically motivated 
reached iIk- same conclusion. Of course, restrictions on class si/e can 
sometimes be justified on grounds of teacher welf'aic, but the teacher 
unions \irtuallv alwavs characteri/e smaller classes as a pupil benefit. 
I'arenthctically, stnaller classes appear to benefit disad\antaged pupils 
the most, but smaller c lass(>s for the disadvantaged would be iiu onsistent 
with the opposition t(.> tracking. 

How would cla.ss .size be re.sohed in a market .system? Let us a.ssume 
that sc hool X and school V Ji v competing for students. School Y tries to 
take achantage of its larger class si/.e b\- charging lower tuition. Parents 
will now have a choice. 

School X School \' 

Tuition: S.'ir)()() Tuition: S2,30() 

Cla.ss si/.e: 20 Class si/c: 2.") 

.S( hool \'\\\\\ c laim that its lower tuition does not lead to any im|)air- 
ment of c-duc ational ac hievement. School X will no doubt challenge Vs 
c laim. Over time, Ywill have to produce the evidence or lo.se enrollments. 
If Vcan sub.stantiate its claim. X will be forc ed to inc iea.se its class si/.e to 
compete. The i.ssue is resolved thiough market, not political, processes. 

Meanwhile, what will happen to the- profe.s.sors who conduc t research 
on cla.ss si/.c-r There is no need for them to do .so at public- expense. 
II thev concluc t suc h re.searc h. it will be as employees of educational 
companies. 'Thev mav be emploved to find o>.n what mix of price and 
class si/.e and antic ipated educational achievement would increase the 
compan\ 's market shaic. Their research may be more usef ul than it was 
in the |)a.st. but it will not he conduc ted on the public- payroll. 

The .same process would apply to most other polic v i.ssuc-s thai arc- 
debated among acadeniic s. Initially, .sc hools would opei ate according to 
the various positions in the.se debates. Over lime, maiket loiccs would 
re.soKc either the- merits or parent preferences concerning these various 
positions. Sc hool boards and slate offic ials would no longer inipo.se iheii 
views on eveiTone on the basis of rc-sc-arc h b\ ac ademic s who do not 
suffer the c ()n.sec|ueiu-es of their errors. 

I'ei haps nothing better demonsi rales the fatuousness ol "educational 
relorni" than the wicles|)rc-acl allenlion to "lestiuc luring. " With |>iofes- 
sional help at hand, sc hool distric ts e\c'n-\vhere are "restructuring." In 
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pr;u ti( (.', "i (.'sti uctui ing" consists of'applyiiig a new label to conventional 
changes. My favorite exanipk- is from the Los Angeles I'nified School 
District, where the superintendent disseminated a list of actions being 
taken to "restructme" school district operations. One such action was 
that schools could buy posiagi- directly from the post office instead of by 
requisition from the district purchasing office!'-' 

In for-profit enterprises, restrucun-ing is usually the result of techno- 
logical change, hi public education, liowever, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and academics equate restructuring with adn^nistrative or mana- 
gerial changes totally unrelated to technological change. An effort to 
"restructure" public education in the 1950s failed for precisely this 
reason. During those vears, then- was considerable attention to "team 
teac hing," Educational experts pointed out a critical difference between 
ti-achers and physicians. 'I lie latter are supported by a wide range of 
medical occupations — nurses, pharmacists, X-ray tec hnicians, nutrition- 
ists, laboraton- technicians, and so on. hi contrast, teachers do it all — 
supposedly with the result that "professional" teachers end up doing 
work that should be performed l)y sulvprofessioiuils. (ienerously sup- 
ported by foundation grants, especially from the Ford Foundation, sev- 
eral school districts plunged into "team teaching" and "differentiated 
staffing. ■ 

i'rediclably, the entire effort was a fiasco. The reason we have X-ra\ 
tec hniciaiis is that there are X-ray machines; without the techiiolog\-, the 
occupations based on it would not exist. This may seem obvious, but one 
would never know it from the educational scene. .School districts are 
"restructuring" simply bv applying the label to even' managerial C)r 
aclininisirative c hange, regardless of the direc tions they take. 

More than sevciilv years ago William Hurrell Nhillock pointed out 
several instances in which g()\c'rnnients refused to support Ritl) that 
eveiituallv turned out to be eiioriiiousK- productive.-' hi some cases, 
governments ac tually bloi ked the nec essan' either bec ause of fail- 

ure to appreciate its possibilities or because of pressure from iiiteresi 
groups. Of course, companies for profit have sometimes turned down 
op|)()rtuiiities to develop immensely suc cessful innovations; for example, 
several iiiajoi corporations failed to take advatitage of Opportunities to 
develo|) the tec linologN that led to Xerox and other copying tec hiiology. 
The difference is that mistakes are more likely to be rec-ogni/ed and 
corrected pionipiK in a market s\sicmu. 1 he paiicii\ of in\eiKi<.iiis and 
patents from nations without market economies provides impressive 
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confirmation of this point. More to the point, so does educational R&D 
in the United States. 

Reference has already heen made to James S. C.oleman's landmark 
study of ecjualit}- of educational opportunity. Once it hecame clear that 
the study's conclirsions challenged in.stead of supported government 
policies, the government agencies that sponsored the research u ied to 
huiv it. First they tried to distort it; as ('oleman tells it, "We had nianv 
. . . battles to light with agency officials who did not like the results we 
had achieved, many problems in merely maintaining the integriiv of ihe 
reseaich report in the face of attempts to rewrite it.'"-" 

Inasmuch as education is a highly labor-intensive industiy, it might 
be expected that educational research would focus on wa\s of reducing 
this dependence. This is the normal pattern of K&f) in other labor- 
intensive industries. Such research could take a variety of forms in educa- 
tion. For instance, to what exient does the presence of a certified teacher 
affect educational achie\enient? If research I'evealed that .some of the 
work done by S4(),()()()-a-year teachei s could he performed as effectiveh' 
by Sl."i,()()()-a-year paraprofessionals, the savings could be enormous. Nev- 
ertheless, veiT liitle research is conducted on any such wavs of increasing 
efficiency 

This neglect clearly has a political basis. In the 197()s teacher unions 
adamantly opposed federally funded experiments on contracting out 
instruction. The imions forced the research projects to adopt restrictions 
that crippled them educationally and desnoved their \ iabilit\- as experi- 
ineius about anything.-'" Sub.sequently, federal K&n pr()jectsin education 
have avoided labor-.sa\ing issues. F.ducational research funded b\' the 
r.S. Department of F.ducation is caught in a insoluble dilemma. On the 
one hand, the labor-inteirsi\ e natm-e of education suggests die desirabil- 
ity of RftO (le\()ted to reducing its labor intensitv. On the other hand, 
the NK,\ and the AI- T are the major political supporters of research 
funding — and are adaniantlv opposed to research that has the potential 
to reduce the recpiired (|uaiuity or skill level of educational workers. It's 
as if ihe auiomohile indusuy depended on the I'nited ,-\uto Workers for 
research on labor-.saving technologv in the automobile ir.dustiT. There 
is no exf)Iicit Fauslian bargain, but there is no need for one. The educa- 
tional I'esearcli community avoids issues that mighl displease the leacher 
unions, and the latter support educational i t-search insofar as it does not 
ihreaten union influence in an\ wa\. 

(ioverumeni funding cannot consistently overcome I he |)oliiical obsta- 
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( Ics to RScU that thr.Mtcns powoi fiil intcirst sijroiips. Vhv cx( eptioiis do 
not jitstifv i t'liaiu c on a system so \iihicrabk' to political considerations. 
In anv cvi'nt. it is iiuik- to adojjt private-sector levels of" investment in 
R&l) isolated from the prolilmakinfr context in which they are effective. 
Anvone who doubts this need only comjjare the advances in .senices 
provided bv the private .sector with iho.se m .ser\ices provided by public 
.school teachers. Tran.sportation. food .sen ice, data proce.s.sinfr. conmumi- 
cations — in all of" the.se ca.scs and coimtless odiers. the improvements in 
senices provided privately are clearly visible. In instruction, however, 
schools operate much as they did titty years ago. In many ca.scs, schools 
have even failed to adopt instructional technology that is widely u.sed in 
the private .sector; the incentives to do .so are lacking. 

In education, the tact that research is not proprietaiy is \iewed in a 
|)ositive light. After all. who would be .so .selfish as to deprive children of 
a better wav to read in order to make a profit? And becairse most 
])rote.s.sors work for government or nonprofit in.stitmions. neither they 
nor their in.stitution.s have an entrepreneiu ial .stake in the research they 
do. This is clianging in .some .scientific and technical fields but not in 
education. 

The contrast in oiucomes is remarkable. Researchers in for-profit 
companies tend to publish their re.se;>rch when their company manufac- 
tm es and mai kets a ])roduct ba.sed on the re.search. if they publi.sh it at 
all. To publish the results befoi e then would alert the competition and 
give it a free ride on the research condiu ted to date. When research is 
finallv |)ubli.shed. however, it is .scrutinized by government agencies and 
competing cc)m]janies. In many fields, sue h as pharniaceiuicals and auto 
safetv. mi.stakes and delibeiate deception are co.stly — .sometimes ven 
(ostlv. For these reasons, re.search in the for-profit .sec tor is more likely 
to be acciuate and thorough. Of com .se thei e ai e in.stances to the con- 
tran. i)in we are considering central tendencies. 

In .icademe. the pressmc is to publish as often and as soim as |)o.ssil)ie. 
Salaries, promotions, and teiutie often depend on ihe freciucncv of 
|)ublication. I hcre is no pro])rietaiT interest in the re.se,\(< !i. and there 
are .strong |)er.sonal incentives to publi.sh it. Often poor research gets as 
much cicdit as good icsearc h, .sometimes more. Academic s like to i cfei 
to higher education as "a tnarkelplace of ideas." I bis confu.sc-s .support 
among profes.sors. who have llieir own agendas and seldom .suffer the 
c ()nsc-c|uenc es of their eriois. willi su])port liom consumers who pa\ c ash 
for their dec isions. 
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Producer Bias in Educational Research 

As ("tiU-nian points oui. polic\ l est-aich generally senes producer rather 
than consinner interests. For example, as ccjllege admissions expanded 
and colleges received admission requests from a national instead of a 
local base, the colleges needed better mechanisms to evaluate applica- 
tions. This led to the establishment of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, now 
administered by KTS to millions of high school students even' year. In 
effect, a relativelv small nmnher of colleges with a permanent interest in 
the SAT generated the R&D needed to establish it. 

The decision of which college to attend is much more important lo 
the students than to the colleges that accept or reject them. Why is there 
not research that would enable students to e\aluate colleges? One reason 
is that it is much easier for a small number of colleges to act cooperatively 
in iheir own interests tlum for millions of students to do so. True, several 
handbooks piuport to rate colleges. Aside from the fact that most of 
their information is provided by the colleges themselves, the college 
guides an- not based on RXrl) remotely comparable in funding or quality 
to the R&I) that underlies the SAT. Similarly, there is little if any research 
on how parents can evaluate teachers and schools and educational ser- 
vices. - 

In the private sector, consinner feedback plays a critically important 
role in shaping R&I). When a new product is introduced (often after 
considerable market research and field testing), the producers may be 
imaware of certain problems or of opportunities to improve it. Competi- 
lion for consumers helps to address these problems, but it is abserit from 
public education. Parental complaints are difficult to present, especially 
in large school districts, (lollective bargaining contracts severely limit the 
•inie parents can talk to teachers. (Irades and report cards conceal more 
than thev inform. Political processes, such as school board elections and 
meetings, are a poor substitiue for the interaction and feedback that 
characterizes RR.-!) in the jirivate sector. Sales data, customer s\n-\evs, 
warranties, and ctistomer hotlines are some of the ways market systems 
generate information thai is used to benefit consmners. In education, 
|)rivate schools are much more active than |)ublic schools in conducting 
this kind of researc li. 

A 1991 ri-|)()rt i-ntiilcd Rrsnnrli tnitl ihr Hninml nj l.ducdlinu. sponsored 
bv the N.ilional .Vadeinv oi Kduialion (N'.\l- ), unuiiiingh confirms the 
prodticer bias in ediu ational lesearch. N'Af. characleri/es its se\eiUv-five 
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iiK-mhtTS as "iciiowiu'ci fciiu atioiial Icacicis or icsoairluTs/* Ai least 
t\v(.'m\ ol ilu' iiK-mbcrs arc on tlu' faculty at llaiTaid. Stanford the 
L'ni\-crsit\' of Chicago, oi Teachers College. Columbia L'liiversity. A cocii- 
rector of the i-epoi t. Diane Ravitch, was appointed assistant secretary of 
echu ation fbi eciucatioiial reseaich and improvement shortly after tlie 
leport was released, Becaiuse of its spon.sorship, the N.\K lepoit can 
be regaicied as an authoiitativc expression of mainstream educational 
thinking about educational research. The following analysis consists of 
mv reactions to \arious aspects of the repoi t. 

1, On funding and support, the icpoi t "■recommends that over- 
all research funding for edut ation be increased from current 
expenditures, Todav education receives only about one lialf a 
l)ercent of the total aggregate S'MH) billion spent on U.S. edu- 
cational institutions at all levels (about Sl,")() billion)."-"' As 
Chaptei- (■> and this chajjtei make clear, the figures cited aie 
appalling undei statements of the ainouius spent foi' educa- 
tion at all lev els and for educational l e.seai c h. These figures 
undermine the cicdibility of the entire ifpoit. 

2, Although the lepoi t recognizes that .several federal agencies 
fuiui educational reseaicli. it does not list them or ])rovide 
dolUii' estimates for any exce]>t the Department of Kdut a- 
tion,'" The omissions have the effect of undei stating federal 
expendituies foi" educational 

'S. Despite the fad that seveial N.\l-. members are employed l)\ 
institutions that havf been fbiced to i-eturn excessive over- 
head ( barges, the repoi t ignoies the issue. One might ex]x-ct 
a i-eport on new directions foi- fedeialh sponsored lesearch 
to acknowletige that some lefoi ius ai"e needed on tlie reci])i- 
eiit side. 

1, We are told of a need to re.sti uctui-e schools, but not a single 
semence in the rejjoi t suggests that interest-group opposition 
to it or the ab.sence of tedmologT is a pioblem. The ie])()rt is 
oiiented almost entii-eh to what piofcs.sois do,'' 

,"). riie N.\K suiAcv of twentv-eiglit large fomuiations showed 
that in 19H<) their total giants amounted to 511,1 billion. Of 
this amount. S272 million went for education, including 
S;fl),7 million lot educational lescaidi. I'he icpoil cites this 
<is evidence that "Foundations devote onlv a small poilioii ol 
their lunds for education and a minusc iile amouiii lor ediica- 
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tioii lesearcli.""-' For the sake of discussion, let lis assume that 
the foimdations not inekided in tiie NAK suney did not con- 
tiibiUe ven nuich to educational RiirO. The fact remains that 
the NAK figure covers onlv "research,"" not "research and de- 
velopuieni "" For this reason alone, it underestimates the 
amount spent for educational RiirD. 

(). The report urges "new incentives to draw talented young peo- 
ple into the field ol education research, including scholars 
from disadvantaged and minority groups.""'' No evidence is 
presented on why this is needed. Since the educational re- 
search connnunirv does include minority members, the impli- 
cation seems to he quotas or propoi tional I'epiesentation. 

7. The report cites ecjuity in school funding as strong evidence 
of the efficacy of educational reseai ch. " .\s pointed out in 
Chapter 7. develo])ments in this field could just as easily he 
cited to illustrate its ineffecii\eness and political bias. 

H. The repoi t compares spending for educational RiirD to spend- 
ing for Rii.-1) in the for-profit sector (said to be 4 to 6 per- 
cent) biu does not mention the absence of competition and 
profit incentives in educational Riirf) oi" their role in the for- 
profit sectoi". 

9. The report acknowledges that poi k-hai rel politics and politi- 
cal concerns plav a significant role in allocations of federal re- 
search fimds. hs solution is "further study"" of the viability 
and value of a National Panel of Rev iewers lo "advise the fed- 
eral RX;D effort, proposing consensus on what is known and 
reconnnending new studies to close gaps in the reseaich 
base.""'' The self-sening natiue of i-econunendation is olv 
\ious. 

Somewhat iuadvei tenth l)ul no less unmistakably, the NAK lepoit 
ifveals the mind-set of fducational reseait hers in oui" imi\frsities. That 
mind-set runs as follows: (iovernnient ])i()vides public education. To 
inipiove it, government miisi experiment with diffeient ])olicies and 
i:)i()grams undei" caiefully controlled conditions. Reseaich is lu-edc-d to 
ensure that the conditions are jjioperlv coiitiolled and the results usef ul 
for e\aliiatiiig polic ies and programs. (;ovei ninent lias to find out "what 
woiks."" and ihc- wa\ lo find oul is tliiougli lese.uc h. funcled l,iigc-l\ b\ 
go\-ei nmeiU. 

ill m\ vic-w. as long ,is these allitiicies ,u c- cioiiiiiiaiit. c-diic atioiial 
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will coiitiiuu- to bf a liopeloss (jiit-st for fdiicatioiial improvt-nient. 
Pi-ocUi((.-i- domination t'ortrstalls ovcii the iniiJi-ovenionts that could be 
achievfd indcpendcMitly of" any move to a market system of education. 
Significantly, other nations w ith higher levels of educational achievement 
than the I'nited States spend less jx'r pupil for educational R&l). If these 
nations know more about how to educate (though spending nuich less 
for RJin ) w hv do we not learn from them? If their superior achivvement 
is due to noneducaiional factors, such as greater f amily stability, perhaps 
we should foster these other factors insteiid of six'iuling more for educa- 
tional RSctt. As matters stand, the educational research conuuunity advo- 
cates more spending on educational Ri.-n so that we can catch up ediica- 
tionallv with nations that spend nuich less for it than we do. 
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1^ The Educational Agenda 
and Its Problems 



B\- MOW tlu' l eader ma\ be pei siiacied tliai publie ccliieatioii as we 
know it will not siini\ e. Wliat will replace it is not so cleai . We 
are in a period of transition — but transitit)n to wbatr 
(Hues to wbat should and will happen can be found in the reasons 
win [)ul)lie education is a lost cause. Aniont^ these, economic reasons are 
paiamount. Mv refei ence is to the crushinfr economic costs ofdisincen- 
ti\es to studv. of compulsoiT education be\()nd serisible limits, of exces- 
si\c credeiuialinti, and licensint^. of laboi- intensi\eness and technt)l()}^ical 
po\ertv. of niassi\e waste in RiL-l) — in short, to the costs of pioducer 
contiol and of an industiT s<-'ii'"<-'fl political action instead of bettei 
seiTice as the wav to enhance producer benefits. As ihese costs become 
wideh if(()}rni/ed. the piessuie to chanj^e will be o\envhelmintf. 

The demise of the oppiisition to lendint^ nionev for interest is an 
appropriate anaio^v. I'ntil the Middle .\j>es. Christian dofrma forbade 
the charginfr of interest. E\-entuall\. howe\-er. the prohibition could no 
lonf^er be sustained. e\en as a fiction. The l eli^ious chanjies that made 
charj^inff interest Icfritiniate wei-e simpK a recognition of the fad that its 
piohibition was blockin;; pi()ducti\e acti\ ities on a iuassi\c scale. 

Similailv. public edu(atioii is blot kin^ pro(lu( ti\it\ ou a scale that is 
no longer at e eptable. The othei' reasons to adopt a diffei cut system will 
also pla\ a lole, but the economic ones will be det isi\e. l o be consisteiU 
with the economic icasons. howc\'er. ihe t hanfjes will ha\ e to incoi porale 
m.u ket .ippioai hes to basic ediK .itioual probleius. 1 he iii,issi\c inclli 
( ieiu ies taiuiot be icinedied h\ nonm.irket appioaches. 
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Bi'vond this, our cnstal b;ill bfconu-s cloudy for tliiec reasons: (1) 
niarki'i systems can he introcluc eci in a variety of wavs; (2) niaiket striic- 
tiires, as ciistinct tVoni market |)roeesses, are inherently unstable; and 
(?>) variations in the political, economic, educational, and demographic 
circumstances of the states will afl'ect the outcomes. There is also a 
time probU'm. For instance, the l)est .svstem miirht be one in which 
govi-rnment jjaid onlv for the education ot'children who.se t'aniilies could 
not afford it. Such a .svstem might be possible fifty years from now. An 
emphasis on it here would only divi-rt attention from essential changes 
that can be effected within a much siiorter period of time. 

With these caveats in m'nd, let ine outline the educational agenda 
called for bv our autop.s\. 

1. To move toward competition and awav from producer con- 
trol or veto power, ciiildicn shoidd be provided with vouch- 
ers redeiMuaiile in public or private schools, nonprofit or for 
[profit, denominational or nondenominational. 

2. In general, educational restrictions should not apply to 
.schools for profit unless the\ also appK to nonprofit or piil> 
lie schools. 

Except for pupils whosi- familii's are unable to pav. vouchers 
should not covi-r all of tin- costs of I'ducation. .Mthough the 
amount of the xoucher will be somewhat arl)itraiT, one half 
the per-pupil cost of public schools would be a reasonable 
point of departin i': howeviT. these costs should be estimated 
more realisticalK than thev are at the present time. 
4. l'ri\ate schools should not hi- requiri-d to acci-pt all students 
who applv. I)ut legislation might pro\ide incentives for them 
to do so. 

."). Starting no later than the senior high school levi-l, parents 
should be rc(|uiii'd to pav at least 10 percent of the costs 
from their own pockets. 

(). (^ompul.son education should imhI at age 14: students who 
ha\c attained that age should have the option of full-lime 
einplovment or continuation of forma! .schooling. 

7. Students should ha\e opportunities and incentives to com- 
plete their education within a slioiter period of time. If a 
student ( ,m finish high s(hi)ol in ihife vcais iiiste.id of join, 
some of the s.uings should .iccrue to the student, perhaps in 
the form of a siibsidv for advanced educ .ition or training. 
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H. Ethnic disparities in educational achie\enieni nia\' be a mat- 
ter of f>()\ernment concern, but thc\' must not he regarded 
as |iriina facie esidence of" racial discrimination. Reliance on 
such nebulous ohjecti\es as "racial balance" or "di\-ersit\" 
as camouflage for preferential treatment of" disadvantaged 
minorities should be terminated immediatelv. 

9. Efforts to con\ert schools into melting pots should be aban- 
doned, along with the fallacious assumption that students in 
melting-pot schools will be more de\()ted to democracv or 
more tolerant of racial, religious, and socioeconomic differ- 
ences, 

10. The I'TA should eliminate teacher participation in its go\er- 
nance structure. The organization of parents that emerges 
should represent students and parents, not ser\e as an obedi- 
ent affiliate of the public school producers, .An organization 
responsive to parental interests will regard public education 
as a means, not as an end that nuist he protected against 
competition at all costs. 

1 1. .Mthough a federally mandated curriculimi is out t)f the 
(luestion. a nationalK' accepted one. especiallv in mathemat- 
ics and scienci'. is not onl\- possible but desirable. .-\ national 
curriculimi can be consistent with state and local t)ptions. 

12. I'he groups that demand transmittal of their ethnic or c iil- 
tinal heritage, through courses such as Afro-American or Ho- 
locaust studies, should earn the financial biuden of transmit- 
ting it. 

1;^ Curricula intended to sohe pressing social problems should 
be eliminated and new ones strongh' resisted: however, sue h 
curricula could be pri\ate school options. 

14. School districts should not be allowed io increase their re\e- 
nues b\ designating pupils as "learning disabled." .Such deci- 
sions should he made b\ independent agencies that are re- 
sponsible for containing ct)sts as well as for ijroviding anv 
special assistance to which students are entitled. This would 
be a conflict of interest, but it is one that nurst be faced 
somewhere in the svstem. 

I. "). ( lustodial seiTices nuist he distinguished from educational 

ones, .md ihe difieic-ntc's should be lellectcd in the expendi- 
tures and antic ipated outcomes. Wheuevei appr()])riatic)ns 
are made lor an\' subgroup of students (letarded, blind. 
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(.■niotioiuillv distuihod, and so on) the l(.'}i;islatioii should 
spoil out the- standards for ovaluatiiig tlu- effectiveness of the 
appropriations. The educational producers in recipient 
states and school districts should be evaluated indepen- 
dentlv with respect to these standards. 

16. Insofar as tlu-v aie intended to restrict competition, legisla- 
tive harriers to contracting out instructional oi' support ser- 
vices shoidd he eliminated. L'nion proposals to resti ict 
school district rights to contract out semces should be a pro- 
hibited subject of bargaining. 

17. Teachers shoidd be required to take state examinations in 
the subjects thev are emploved to teach. Teacher scores on 
such examinations shoidd be available to school employers, 
but states should not be allowed to deny certification oi" em- 
plovment on the basis of such scores; if school boards or 
schools wish to employ teachers who don't know their sub- 
ject, thev should be allowed to do so and face political ac- 
countability for their policies. 

KS. Federal statistics on school costs should include all the costs 
incident to the [)rovision of seivices. whether or not carried 
on school biidgc-ts. Where reliable cuita are not available, the 
rc-ports should highlight this point, not bun- it in small 
print. States that lefuse to provide the reciuired data on 
sc hool costs should lose- some fedc-ral funding. 

lU. Deliberate falsihcation of student achievement oi atten- 
dance should be a criminal offense, leading minimally to ex- 
clusion from c-diicational einplovmeiit. 

'JO. School d'stricts should be lequired to show the aiinc ipated 
short- and long-tc-ini costs of each fringe benefit, on both 
per-teacher and aggrc-gatc-d bases. The- format should make- 
it possible- for c itizens to assess the accuracv of tlu-sc- c-sti- 
nialc-s. Stales and sc hool districts should also be- lequii ed to 
show the presc-nt value, including district and state contribu- 
tions, of tc-ac hc-r pension benefits. All data on tc-ac hc-r com- 
pc-nsation should be- available- on citi/e-n dc-mand, without re- 
gard lo llu- puipose thereof. 

LM. In addition lo or in lic-ii of school vDiichc-rs, voue bc-rs for 
s'. parale siibjreis, sue li as le-mc-dial insliui tion in b.isie skills, 
should be- made- available. ,\t the- high sc hool le-vcl. siibje-e t 
\()ii( b(-rs might re-pl.ue- sc hool \oucIh-is c-niire-|\. 
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L'2. Statfs should inaiulati- report caids that piovidi- objeitivo. 
usable information about pupil achievcnu-nt and conduit. 
Such information .should be provided in both criterion- 
referenced and normative modes. Districts and schools 
should also be required to provide siuiiniaries of student 
evaluations that imambifruously indicate the extent ol low 
achievement amonff students. 
'■2'^. Home schooliiifr should be permitted, perhaps even subsi- 
dized as lonj> as the pupils demonstrate reasonable piogress 
on whatever criteria aie used to assess student achievement 
in the state oi' school district. 
'24. .School boai'ds should be abolished or appointed by mavoi s. 
not elected in '■noiipai tisan'" elections in which the orjra- 
ni/.ed jjroducers have more influence than the uuoi jrani/ed 
coiisiimeis. 

2.">. School boai'ds should be allowed to contract out the man- 
agement of the school district, just as hc.pitals are able to 
contract oiu hospital nianaffcnient. 
2'.). The pi imaiT focus of education must I," on what students 
know and are able to do. "Able to do"' includes the per- 
sonal habits and attitudes esseiuial to competent perfor- 
mance in occupational and civic roles. Civil rights legislation 
and policv must not be enacted or interpreted to be in con- 
flict with diis emphasis. Diplomas, degrees, and cei tificates 
nuist be abandoned as either goals of education or criteria 
of educational achievement, in fa\or of goals such as higiiei 
proportions of students who can perform at specified levels. 

If this agenda were implemented. h{)w would \arious iiuerest groups 
be affected? In the vernai uiar. who would be the winners and who would 
be the loseis? liecuuse most pai ties would be wiiuiers in some wavs and 
losers in others, the answer to this ciuestion is not a simple matter. In my 
opinion, the long-range benefits woulil far exceed the losses for the 
ovei-whelmiiig majorilv of students and ciii/ens. even of groups that 
oppose the changes. Tiie ^hort-tei m answei'. however, might differ from 
the long-range one. The pioposals call for students and their families to 
absorb a lai ger share of the costs of iornial education, from high school 
on. I heieloic, students who ulili/e loiin.il ediu alion to lite hill would 
be shorl-iaiige loseis. ( :on\eiselv. sludentswho do nol goon to college or 
who prefei to acc ept lull-time einplovment soonei would be iimnediale 
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uiiiiuTs. riu'ir lilctimf caniiiigs would iiu rciise and tlu-y would Ix- taxed 
U's.s to \y.\\ for the education of upi>er- and middle-class students. Tliey 
would also benefit iron) the increased productivity of the economy gener- 
allv. And although I am eniphasi/.ing economic outconu^s at this point, 
I believe that students who do not go on to college would be much better 
off with respect to iioneconomic outcomes as well. 

As noted in (Chapter'), implementation ol'the agenda would i)r<)hably 
lead to higher overall incomes but al.so to increased inequalities in 
income. In other word.s, if the .standard of winning or lo.sing is income 
equality, the disadvantaged would be losers; if the standard is their 
absolute level of achievement or income, they would be winners. Of 
course, implomentadon ol the i)r()iK).sed agenda could give priority to 
inci ea.sed iiroductivity while noneducational ijolicies .simultaneou.sK fo.s- 
tered increa.sed equality. Although the cofflict will not nece.s.sarih be 
resolved consistently, its resolution in education is likelv to be afVecti'd 
bv its resolution el.sewhere. My .sen.se of the matter is that "equality" is 
losing ground to productivity veiy slowly as a iirimaiy .social objective. 
With many reserxations and much trepidation. I believe this trend is in 
the right direction, but distributional concerns sh.ould not be ignored. 

Although the i)roiK).sals can be con.sideied individually, .some .should 
be con.sidered jointly for various rea.sons. For in.stance. parents will oj)- 
l>ose charges for educational .semces that have hitherto been i)rovided 
free of charge. .Such charges might be acceiJlable, however, as part of a 
l)ackage that includes accelerated opijortiuiities to fniLsh .school or to 
enter lull-time emplcnmeut. 

(:oncei)tually, not all 01" the recommendations are es.sential to a mar- 
ket sv.stem. For e\ami>le, the i^rojxjsals on teacher and .student testing 
could be adojited iMdei)endently of any move toward .such a .system. 
Nevertheless, as long as education is a i)ublic monoi)oly, there is less 
chance that the testing changes will be adoi)ted. In other word.s, even 
desirable notunarket reforms may not be achievable in the absence of a 
markel .system. 

C.onsideied in isolation, a maiket .system would i)r()l)ably re<|uire a 
much .smallei education bureaucrat y than exi.sts under iniblic education; 
however, a three-.sector education indu.stiy might combine more ol the 
deliciendes than the i)o.sitive features ol each .sector. Although I do 
not ix'lieve this oiucome is likelv, some exi)erience with a, three-sector 
educ ation indiistr\ will be ue( ('ssai\ to undei stand how each sec loi is 
allected the presence ol'the others. 
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The Transition Pi oblcni 

A coininoii mistake in piovioiis t-iforts to i-nact a Noiichfr system has 
been the (k'nu>nstratit)n t'allac)'. to wit. the assumption that if poHcy A is 
demonstrated to he hetter than poHcy B. A will he adopted. In the real 
world, the superiority of" a policy is no jriiaiantee of" its adoption. Eyen 
in the private sector, the most efficient system is not always adopted. One 
reason is that the transition costs may he prohihiti\e. 

Siij^pose I own a car that gets thirty miles per gallon of gas. Siippo.se 
also that I can buy another car. identical in all respects except that it gets 
thirty-one miles per gallon. Suppose also that the second car woidd cost 
SIO.OOO more than the fade-in yaliie of the car I a,lread\' have. On these 
facts. I woidd not change to the more efiidiiu car. The transition costs 
woidd outweigh the benefits, .\nalogoiisly. the costs of a transition to a 
market system of education might outweigh the benefits reasonably to 
be expected from the transition. 

.Kccording to n\\ analysis, however, the benefits of a market system 
woidd greatK' exceed the costs. If this is the ca.se. why doesn't om- nati(.>n 
mo\e to a market s\ stem of ediication'r The answer is that the supporters 
of a market system ha\e been imable to o\ercome objections to the 
transition costs. In loto, these costs are far outweighed b\ the benefits: 
the transition problem lies in the distrilnuioii of costs and benefits. .Some 
groups woidd absorb the costs: others would reap the benefits. I'nfor- 
tunateh-. the groups that would suffer the losses are able to block the 
change. The transition problem is how to redistribute the costs and 
benefits to make the change possible. 

I'ransition costs often block the iiurodiiction of more eflicient systems 
in the private sector. In that sector, decisions on the introduction of 
more efficient systems, including ti-chnolog), are ba.sed on econonuc 
considerations. A '. i.)\u\->,m\ estimates the costs of changing its system of" 
production. The costs might include new eciuipment. training, tempo- 
ran- shuldowns. and so on. These eslimates are compared with estimates 
of the anticipated gains in producti\ily. If the lotal gains appear to exceed 
llu" total losses, the company liies to effect the change. 

F,>n/)loyfc Pirspeclivcs an 'rniiisilioii rVn/.v 

II ollen ha|)|)('tis. however, thai (he emplcnces oppose changes lo a more 
elficieui s\sieni. The change might mean ihal ceitain t\pes of fniployees 
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would no longer hv needed. Or employees might have to learn lo per- 
fbi ni different tasks, hi anv event, employees do not ordinarily consider 
.system change primarily in terms of company efficiency. Their major 
concern is the impact of the change on their own interests. For this 
reason, emploNees often oppo.se change lo a more eflicieni .system be- 
cause lhe\- believe ihe\' would be worse off if the change were made. 
.Such opposition is a transition cost, hi manv .situations, it has forced 
companies to forgo the change. 

If a company is in a cc)nipeliiive Held, its inability to ado])i a more 
ef ficient system will lead to its decline. If the company en joys a monopoly, 
it nia\' continue to use the inefricieni .system, even though its profits will 
be less than if the c hange were made. Of course, if it is a monopoly, the 
workers nia\- have no other .source of eniploynieiii. This may intensify 
their opposition to the change. 

The si/e of the gains made po.ssible bv a change is crucial. Kveniually, 
the potential gains niav be .so large that it becomes po.s.sil)Ie to buy out 
the opposition. It has been estimated that the resistance to labor saving 
technologv breaks down when an in\e.sinieni ccjuixaleni to the lifeiinie 
wages of one worker enables a companv to replace at least live workers.' 

that point, it becomes po.ssible to overcome the oppo.siiion by negotiat- 
ing a distribution of the gains hom increased effic iency. 

The foregoing accounl is over.simplified in .several ways. I'neniploy- 
nieni does not nece.s.sariU lesuli from increa.sed efficiency, (^fien, em- 
ph.vi'-.ciil increa.ses because demand for the product or .seivice grows as 
producers become more efficient. .M.so. many iniprovenienis in efficiency 
siniplv enable workers to perform certain functions more effectively. The 
point is that regardless of the overall merits of a change, opposition hom 
pe()[)Ie who feel ilireaieiied by it is a formidable obstacle to overcome. 

It is instruc tive to consider transition costs in industries that have 
experienced tremendous increases in produc tivity. .-Vgiicullure is one 
suc h indusirv. In 1820 about 70 percent of the l .S. labor force was 
em[)Io\ed in agriculture. Today less than percent is .so employed: and 
yet the inclusii-\ not only feeds the I S. population but al.so produces 
huge surplu.ses that are .sold abroad. This ])henomenaI iiicrea.se in ])ro- 
duc tiviiv was made possible bv a bighlv iecepii\e attitude toward more 
efficient ic c hnologA'. This rece])tivitv was clue to the fact that farmers 
were owners as well as o|)eiators. For this rea.son. conflict between owners 
(managemeni ) and (•m])lovees ovei iie\,- te( iniolog\- was seldom a piob- 
leni in agriciiltuic. 
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Significantly, such ct)nflict has emerged in recent years where agricul- 
tural workers are not owners. In California, the I'nited Farm Workers 
(I'FVV) has tried to prohibit research on agriciiltmal lechnolog\' and its 
introduction into the workplace. Such efforts have not been successful, 
but thev illustrate the critical point. Attitudes toward educational technol- 
og\- are greath' affected by the extent to which workers fiave a direct stake 
in its development and utilization. Under pui)lic education, however, 
neither teachers nor administratc^rs nor suppt)rt employees benefit di- 
recllv from the introduction of more efficient technology. I'nder private 
ownership of .schools, thev oftei': would have sucfi a stake. Thus even in 
a three-.sector indusuy, the for-profit sector would be more likely to 
devek)p educational technology' and to utili/.e it effectiveh'. 

The fact that the transition costs may precede the benefits b\' .several 
vears is another major obstacle. Although a shift to a market .system 
would have .some immediate benefits, many others would not be i'ean)n- 
strable for at least a few years. Market proce.s.ses take time to develop. As 
the nations of Eastern liiuope are finding oiu, rect)gnition that market 
svsiem is better does not eu.siue a painless transition to it. 

In education, habits, attitudes, and institutional siructinc s will have 
to change. Time must be allowed for new organi/.atit)nsand new arrange- 
ments to emerge. Time is also required for the changes to affect the day- 
to-dav activities of j)iipils, teachers, administrators, and parents. The 
public school establishment, ever alert to point out that there are no 
([uick fixes, will nevertheless ignoi e the fact that it takes time for market 
proce.s.ses to take hold. 

I'olitiail Costs ami Bencjits 

The transition from public education to a market system will invoUc- 
political as well as economic costs, For present jjiu po.ses, political co.sts 
can be viewed as lo.sses in voter support, political conti ibutioiis, and 
campaign workers. Man\ elected officials depend upon teacher unions 
for all of the.se things. - 

If teacher luiions were .sei ioiisly weakened, as thev would be iukUm a 
market .svstem, many of the elected officials who depend on them fo: 
support would be voted oiu of office: their opponents woidd reap the 
political benefitsof the tran.sition toa market sy.stem. The situation would 
not be one in which elected ('Mici.ils would lose one conslitueucv biu 
gain others. Tliat would happen, but onh in a few cases. In terms of 
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fxisiiiit^ political aligmucnts, the Democrats would ordinarilv lose and 
the Republicans would ordinarilv gain; the public employee unions are 
a major Democratic constituency 

This is problem enough, but more is to come. The potential conflict 
between political winners and political losers exists at tiuee levels of 
go\ernment: local, state, and federal. Resolving the problem at (inlvone 
or e\en t^\•o le\els may not be sufficient. For example, local .school boards 
niay be unable to contract out instructional services because of the state 
licensing or collective bargaining laws. States t'lat w ish to adopt a market 
svstem ma\- be stymied bv federal legi.slatioi that discriminates against 
schools for profit. No matter bow much su, iort for a (.haiige exists at 
one le\ el of government, it may be impossil, e to implei'icnt it withoiu 
changes at other levels. 

The difficulty of enacting appropriate legislation at three le\els of 
government is greath exacerbated by the fact that the le\els have differ- 
ent constituencies. An urban school board with a heavy minority popula- 
tion ma\' respond differenilv from its state electorate as a whole. The 
state elec torate ma\' respond differently from the nation as a whole as 
represented in C Congress. These variations provide opportiniities to block 
action at one lc-\el that mav be essential at all le\els of government. 

Tlic Free Rider Problem 

I'or the sake of discussion, let us assunie that a shift to a market svstem 
wciuld bring about widespread imprcnement in education. A prior (jues- 
tion arises. \Uu)se interests woidd be sei^ved bv exerc ising the leadership 
to bring about the changer I am not asking who would benefit from the 
change itself. Mv (juestion is who would benefit from devoting the time 
and resomccs to make it happen.' 

Clearlv, it would not be in the interests of parents to devote their time 
and resources to acliicxing a market svstem of education. Parents mav 
believe in the superioritv of a market svstem, biu that is not likely to 
motivate them to work toward this objective. The effort to achieve a 
niarkc-t svstem will be a lengtliv, expensive |)rocess with no assurance of 
success. Kven if it is successful, the benefits will go mainly to families that 
do not conti ibute anvthing to the effort. InasmiKh as the efforts of any 
particular parent are not likelv to affect the oiUiome, parents will tend 
to be free riders on the issue . 

()l)viousI\-, we cannot expect the public school establishment to sup- 
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poi t changes toward a market system. Kor that matter, we cannot e\en 
expect most private schools to do so. Most pi i\ atc schools are denomina- 
tional schools. These denominations include public .schoc)l parents, 
teachers, administrators, and board members. Denominational leaders 
must avoid offending their public school constituents, hence theii" sii])- 
port for a mai ket system is highlv problematic' Although many denomi- 
national school leaders claim to support a market system, their imderly- 
ing interest is in support for their own schools. 

The independent pri\ate scho(.)ls do not support a market system for 
different reasons. First, the most prestigious independent schools attract 
a full complement of students inider the status quo. Second, indepen- 
dent private schools generallv are reluctant to exercise leadership on 
market issues. They fear that their acti\'ities will be percei\ed as efforts 
b\- the affluent to aid the affluent. Most pri\ate schools haw no interest in 
expanding beyond their present facilities. Rhetorically, they may support 
market terminology, but their actions do not reflect any imderstanding 
of. or commitment to, a market system of education. Support for private 
schools, or for parents who wish to send their children to pri\ ate schools, 
is not necessarilv support for a market s\ stem of education. 

In some respects, it is becoming more difficult to create a constituency 
that might lead the Hght for a market system. Schools for profit are not 
vet a major constituencv in the politics of education. In the meantime, 
the absence of a strong promarket constituencv enables the antimarket 
forces to strengthen their monopoly position. 

Tlw Transition Bdlanrc Sheet 

In the private sector, the transition to a more efficient system is primarih 
if not entirely an economic decision, A company estimates the costs of 
the transition. The company also estimates the gains over time from the- 
transition. If these exceed the costs by a sufficient amount, the decision 
is made to implenic-nt the change. Of coinse, companies sometimes 
imderestimate costs and /or overestimate sa\ ings, but at least their esti- 
mates appear on a single balance sheet. 

This is not the situation in public education. In the first place, there 
is no (on.sensus on how to measme the output ofeducation. I ligh school 
graduation rates are sometimes used, but states with lower graduation 
rates may have higher standaids. Test scoies are another possil)ilil\ , hut 
what tests should be used, and how should the pupil mix be factored in? 
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.AJsc). reliance on test scores is often said to neglect important outcomes 
not subject to testing. Other nieasiues of output encoiuuer difficulties 
of their own. In any event, as Icjng as there is widespread disagreement 
aboiu what is or should be produced, there will probably be widespread 
disagreemeiu aboiu how to measure the gains from any change in the 
system. 

The cost side presents a diffeient set of problems. Nationally, in 
195)0-91, 49. percent of school leveiuies came from the states. 44.,') 
perceiu from local governments, and (i.'i percent from the federal gov- 
eriuuent. The mix \ arietl widely from state to state. The state share varied 
from 7.3 percent in New Haiupshire to 91.2 perceiu in Hawaii: the local 
share from 0.1 perceiu in Hawaii to 90.8 in New Mampshire; and the 
federal share from 2.4 percent in New Hiunpshire to 1:")..") percent in 
.Mississippi. ' Obviously, the economic and political implications of a shift 
to a market svstem will vaiT widelv from state to state and bv level of 
government. That is, the transition costs and the distribiuion of the gains 
may vaiT so nuu h that what is possible in one state or school district may 
not be in another. 

.■\s we have seen, many costs of public education are not carried on 
school budgets. Some costs, such as those carried on the Inidgets of 
institiuioiis of higher education, might be reduced in a market system 
biu would not show up as an efficiencv gain under existing scliool 
accounting procedures. L'nlike the situation in a private eompanv that 
can lonsolidate costs and benefits in a single balance sheet, the costs of 
public education are scaueretl among different levels of government and 
different agencies within the same level. This renders it difficult to assess 
overall gains in efficiencv. For instance, suppose that in .some subjects 
teachers with less formal training are as effective as teachers with college 
degrees, and suppose that it becomes widespread practice to hire teach- 
ers withoiu degrees to teach these subjects. At least in the short run, only 
part of the saving would show up on school budgi'ts. The change would 
)ustif\' a significant droj) in expenditures foi' higher education, but this 
gain would not be apparent in .school accounting. The difficulty of 
guthei'ing and presenting all the costs and benefits on a single balance 
sheet constitutes an enormous strategic advantage for the public school 
lobby. The losers in a shift lo a market system would be iinmediateh 
visible: the beneficiaries freciuently would not be, especially since many 
important benefits would require vears to matcriali/e. In ,\(lam .Smith's 
famous jjluase, some benefits would result from an "invisible hand" — 
but invisible hands are not potent jxtlitical slogans. 
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Attitiidfs toward taxt-s ilhistrato the strategic importance of visibility 
ill tlic political process. Taxes are more \isible in the L iiited States than 
ill se\ eral nations with higher tax rates. The greater awareness of the tax 
bite leads to greater opposition to tax increases. In education, the oln ioiis 
identity of those who would lose and the difficulty of identifving the 
long-range beneficiaries add up to a major political obstacle to support 
for a market svsteni of education. 

Tlie Bias against Market Systcm.s 

.-Vs the discussion of taxes illustrates, the rec eption accorrled policy pro- 
po.sals depends partly on preexisting attitudes. .\s we might expect, 
proposals to shift to a market system of education are affecied by poijular 
attitudes toward market systems. These attitudes can be changed, but 
tliev are \ei-y important, esjjeciallv in thi- short run. C.hapter 10 discussed 
the aiitiiiiarket bias in higher education; its pre\ aleiice among jjiofessors 
of education, public school teachers, and the public at large should also 
Ix- noted. 

Professors of education share the aiiiiiiiarket attitudes that ijre\ail 
in higher education generally. In addition, main lia\e reasons of self- 
interest for oi)|)osiiig a iiiai ket system of education. The reason is that 
most polity issues would be resohcd through market, not ijolitit ai pro- 
cesses. For instance, if parents preferred smaller classes enough to pay 
for them, sc hools would off er smaller classes. (■.oiitro\c'rsies o\ei- how to 
teac h reading, or school discipline, or dress codes would be resoKcd in 
the same wav. Some professorial expertise in education would be usef ul 
ill a market system; a great deal would not be. 

As matters stand, the schools of education iraiii teachers and adiiiinis- 
nators to fuiic tiou in the existing system. Their focus is on ijerfoniiance 
within the system, not on c ritical analysis of that system. Students, too, 
choose programs that will hc-lp them do a better job in the existing 
svstcMii. Thc-v will not he iiiterc-sted in market deliven of educational 
scM\ic es unless tliev ijeiceive a market system to be iiiiiiiiiieiit. Students 
seek jobs in the e.vistiiig system; sc hool boards and administrators arc- 
not likely to be favorably inii)ressc-d bv degrees from institutions with a 
reputation for clialleiigiiig the- rationale for i)ut)lic ediic atioii. In short, 
the- iiistilutioiial stake- in the- c-xisting s\stc-m is a dc-tc-nc-iit to critic al 
anahsis of it. 

Fui thc-riiiorc-. i)rolessors of c-cluc atioii li c-cnu-nth- sc-itc- as c c>iisnltiuits 
to sc hool distric ts. i)ublic sc hool oigani/atioiis. and state- and fedc-ral 
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agencies. Logic and cxperienct- suggest that challenges to public educa- 
tion ai e not conducive to snch employnient. For these and other reasons, 
the intellectual resomces foi" a shift to a market s\steni will l)e t'oinid 
niainK outside the schools of education. ])erhaps outside highei- educa- 
tion geiieralh-. 

lndi\idiials and groii])s that enjov niono])olv status aie seldom critical 
of tlie justification for it. rnderstandabi\, piil)lic school teacheisdo not 
critici/.e the s\stem in which the\- work. I heii' organizations, publications, 
conferences, and shop talk reinforce rather than challenge that .svstein. 
Of coiM se, there is nuich talk about the importance t)f "changing the 
.system." Such rhetoi ic, howe\-er, does mn refer to a change to a market 
system. "Ohanging the .systein" simph- means making changes within the 
pi'esent framework oi ])ul)lic education. 

Widespread failmc to luulerstand market processes also contril)utes 
to the bias against them among public .school peisonnel, For instance, 
man\- Ix'liew tliat in a market .s\siem morals and concern for others are 
siii)ordiiiate to piolits. F'lom this perspeeti\e, it is ea.s\' lo \isuali/.e a list 
of lu)rribles: schools woidd hire cheapei', unqualified teachers: .schot)! 
cafeterias would ser\e lower-qiialitv food; oin-of-date textbooks would 
not be replaced. .-\t e\er\' point, there wt)iild be a conflict between ])i ()fit 
and educational need. W ho can doubt that profit would prevail? 

In discussing such \iews, we must bear in mind that mai'kets differ. 
In some, bu\-ers and selleis face serioirs pioblems of compliance and 
enforcement; in others. the\ (lo not, What would sch()t)l markets be like? 
Schools cost a lot to build (or lent or buv); thev cannot pack up and 
mo\'e o\ernight, Most school buildings are not readilv convertible to 
other irses, except at considei able loss. Schools de])end hea\ ilvon re])eat 
|)lavers: few could sinTi\'e if the\ had to enioll a new student bodv e\eiT 
vear. ;\lso. when schools compete for students, their reputations will be 
extremely impoi tant. Schools will suffer if thev dewlop a re])iitation for 
incompetence or (i.iud. ,Vs economists ha\'e ])oiiited out, market .systems 
function most eff'ectivelv in enviroumeius charactei i/.ed bv ti nsl and the 
a\()idance of pn'dalor\' beha\ior.'' 

In the ediicalioual situation, the best protection that parents could 
|)ossil)h get would be peifect competition among schools. To see whw 
suppose competition forces schools lo offer similar seiTices al similar 
jjrices. Let us sav there aic five schools, competing inteiisi\c'K foi stu- 
deius. II one gels a i epiualiou for sliad\ dealing, it loses oiii completeh . 
Win would au\ parents em (ill their ( hild in sui li a sc liool, knowing that 
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its sfnicfs and prices were- no bfttci" than tliosc of'loui oIIkt available 
schools? (x)in]K'titi(>i! that involves ie])eai ]>lavers is an excellent con- 
snnuM' safejifiiaid. The daiij^ei- would not he conipetition hut the absence 
of it. 

K\en if some schools fulfilled the most negati\e steieotvpes of market 
behavior, genuine competition would tninimi/e the jirohleni within a 
ic-lati\elv short time. 

In general, oigani/ations of |)ublic school |iersonnel assume that 
public services aie egalitarian and niaiket ]ir()cesses ai t- not. Thev conve- 
nientlv overlook the fact that jjiiblic high schools, during most of the 
\eai s of tb.eir existence, wei'e o\-ei"whelminglv college preparatoiy institu- 
tions sen i.ig an u])per-niiclclle-class ciieiuele. This aiuhoi- can remember 
when news])aper societv pages informed readers about the college deci- 
sions of local high school graduates. Meanwhile, on-the-job training and 
for-]irofit trade schools seiTcd manv students who did not go on to 
college. 

No consideriition is gis'cu to the fact that a significant nunibei' of 
schools foi- ])rofit s])eciali/e in the education of the disabled or the 
difficult to educate. M the same time, many public schools, such as the 
s]ieciali/ed high schools in New ^'oi k Citv. sci een a])i)licauts on the basrs 
of academic criteria, l leic again, the ci itics of a mai ket svstem reh on .i 
double standard of judgment. 

The fact is that virtiiallv eveiy as])ect of education is chai actei i/ed by 
an amimarket bias, perhajw all the more insiflious because it is seldom 
l ecogni/ed. School finance is oriented to the icdisti ibution of wealth, 
not the generation of it. Rhetoricallv. the im]>oi tance of a pioductive 
economv is often a( knowledged. but it is assumed that "more education" 
contiihiites to this objective. The cultuic of education treats tc-achers 
a.s dc-dicatc-d but un(lcr])aid "professionals." The- outcome is a diffuse- 
resentment against the system that su])]iosedlv fails to ai)|)re( iate theii' 
efforts. The fact that public school salaries are substantiallv understated 
and are much liigher than the teachei" salaiies in the private sector 
counts for nothing in this cultiiic. W hile the basest motives are attribiued 
to ])rivate-sector ])rodiicers. the |)m siiit of teacher welfaic is ticated as a 
concern foi' ])U|)il welfai'e. The social benefits of maiket sysleins are 
ignored, as are the negative eflects of seivices jjiovided hv govcriuneiH. 
The blind faith in government regulation and tiie total lu-glect of compe- 
tition as coiismnei saiegnards also illusti ale the antim.u ket bias in public 
education. 
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\\'iihiii ilic I'u'kl of (•(iuiaiioii, conipciiiion is of'ii-ii blaiiu-d for (li-vt-l- 
opiiuMiis that u-suli f rom otlu-r c auses. Tlio low quality of courses taken 
by tearlu-rs for salaiy credit illustrates this point. Most teachers are paid 
on the basis of their wars of experience and academic ci edits (courses 
and degrees) . Nevei theless, few if an\- school districts insist on anv perfor- 
mance levels for the courses or degrees. The result is that teachers are 
paid billions e\eiT vear for worthless courses and degrees. Institutions 
of higher education compete for students by dropping residence and 
academic requirements, lowering course standards, eliminating dis.seria- 
tion or term paper requirements, giving open book examinations, and/ 
or inflating student grades. These de\elopments supposedly illustrate 
the e\ ils of competition. In fact, howe\er, thev illustrate the dangers of 
]javing for credentials instead of for demonstrated achie\'ement. 

If students need high .school diplomas to qualify for withdiawal from 
.school, drivers' licenses, or employment, competition between .schools 
will follow the same pattern. Students will shop for the easiest wav to 
leceive a dipk)ma; schools that award diplomas for mediocre achie\e- 
nient will atti act students awav from .schools that impose high standards. 
Suppose. howe\ei', that in order to qualify fora driver's licen.se, ap])licants 
had to read and write at specified le\els that were not tested by the 
schools but bv externa! independent agencies. Surelv. in that case, the 
competition between .schools would be to teach students to read and 
write as .soon as po.ssible. As long as our .socitrty values credentials that 
do not recpiire gemiine achie\enu'nt, competition among .schools will 
ha\e negati\e outcomes. The remedv is not to eliminate competition; it 
is (() eliminate the enipha.sis on credentials instead of performance. 

Cooprmlioii Tir.siis Conipflilion 

Market .svstems require competition, Many people, however. belie\e that 
children should grow up in a cooperati\-e. not a coinpe'iti\c en\ir()n- 
ment. On this\iew. it appears logical to reject a market .system of educa- 
tion. I .sav "appeal s" because there is no rea.son the educational en\ iron- 
nient of sc hools in a market .svstem nuist itself be competiti\e. Many 
parents enroll their childri-n in private .schools that emphasize coopera- 
tion, nuilticultui al and multi-ethnic student bodies, and .so on. In a 
market svstem. .schools might e\en compete on the basis of which school 
iinnnicnt vsas least ( ompclili\c. I'here would be no c i lutradic tion 
iii\()l\c(l in such coinpetitioii. 
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111 llu- real world, cooperation and trust arc essential to llic existeiue 
of a market system. If buyers and sellers could not reh- on promises made, 
market transactions would not occur, or would not occur as often for 
mutual benefit. This is often overlooked because critics think of markets 
in terms of one-shot transactions. Of course, companies for profit, like 
government officials, may make mistakes, lie, cheat, or fail to fulfill their 
obligations. One of the overriding virtues if a market system is that it is 
self-correcting in wavs govei nment cannot emulate; after all, it is usually 
much easier to change producers than to change elected officials and/ 
or entrenched bureaucracies. 

Competitive enterprise also enhances cooperation among employees. 
Nobodv doubts that Japanese automobile companies ( 1 ) are highly com- 
petitive, and (2) are characterized by a high degree of cooperation and 
team spirit. Buvers and sellers, too, must cooperate to accomplish an 
exchange. In short, the notion that market systems are antithetical to 
cooperation is nonsense; cooperation is an integral part of such systems. 

Markets and Social ('.intflid 

When Milton Friedman proposed a voucher system in 19()'2, one of his 
rea.sons was the need to reduce social conflict over education. In the 
ensuing vears, relatively little attention has been paid to this reason. This 
neglect is unfortunate because social conflict and its deleterious effects 
on education are even greater today than in 1962. 

Public opinion often fails to recogiii/.e that market svstems foster 
cooperation and interaction between persons who disagree on basic 
values. This is extremelv important in a heterogeneous society such a'^ 
ours. The L'nited States is becoming "the first I'liiversal .Societv" — that 
is, a soci. v not dominated by any particular ethnic or leligious or 
economic group. As heterogeneity increases, so does the cost of efforts 
to impose iiiajoritariaii solutions on the population as a whole. These 
costs should not be undei estiniated. According to some political theories, 
the ( apacitv of market svsteiiis to avoid or diiniiiish these costs is their 
most important feature. We are no closer today than in the ])ast to 
conmionlv accepted goals of etlucation. F.veii among groups and individ- 
uals who agree on the goals, basic disagieenieiil remains on how to 
achieve tlieiii. The (]uesti(>n is whether the costs of majoi itariaii deteriiii- 
iialion of educalional issues are worth the heiielils; as lietci ogciieilv 
increases, the answer is less likelv to he in the alliriiiative. 
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The iin ;)()rtaii( <.' of this point is not limited to issiic-s aiisiiifr out ol' 
irifologital Ol cultiiial (iiffcreiicfs. A maikt-t s\stfin would a\c)id a threat 
deal of conflict that arises over other iv|)es of issues as well. Siip[)()se 
c ili/eiis A and B agree coiiipieteK' on the goals of ediu alion and also on 
the means: teachers, ciuriciihun, srhethile. and so on. Still, thev ma\- 
disagree on how teachers should be paid. (Citizen .A. may believe thai 
teachers should be paid for senices rendered, as the\- are now. Citizen 
li may belie\e that teachers should he paid on the basis of results, as is 
sometimes the practice in emplovment. In a market .system, this issue 
will not have to be resohed by government, and the resolution will not 
have t(\ be iniposed on all schools. Instead, the parties will be able 
to resolve the issues between themselves, that is. b\- their contractual 
arrangements. If citizen A is willing to pav for educational seivices ren- 
dered and lake his chances on the outcomes, he should be i)ermitted to 
do so. If citizen li insists on results and is willing to pav a producer who 
will guarantee them, presumably ai a higher rat(\ he should be able to 
enter into such contractual ;;rraiigements. 

In a market system, the relationships between jiroduc ers and consum- 
ers are goxerned by contract. For this reason, a market system provides 
the f!exibilit\' required to resoh t- issues ol accountabililx' and risk. I.aw\ers 
sometimes pro\ ide sei"\ices on a contingent fee basis: unless their senices 
are successful, the\' are not paid, or are not paid as much. .Similarlv. 
salesj^ersons are often ])aid on a commission basis instead of receiving- 
salaries not lied to the amount of their sales. Public schools cannot 
pro\ide comparable flexibility. .-Vside from its thrust for "eciuality." wliic h 
is ()[)posed to difl'erentialions among students and teac hers, the public 
school s\stem c annot ac commodate different c;)iuractual arrangements 
among the parties. K\-en if parents want to pav more for guaranteed 
results. clivisi\e political conlroversv over who will assess the results, the 
criteria and frec^uenc\ of assessment, the pavmeni schedule, and so 
oil will ]ireclucle such an approach, While educational reformeis arc- 
pi eoccui)iecl witli issues like accountability and merit ])ay. the fac t that 
a market s\stem would ol)\iate most of them is simph ignored. 

Tdtalitdrian •nid Racist Srli()()l\ 

Popular failure to understand how market s\siems fuiK lion iilso under- 
lies the- feai that schools de\oted to lolalitariau and racist ideologies 
would thri\c' in a market s\steni, ( )b\i;)usl\ . ].mbli' schools haw not been 
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(■ompk'i<'l\- suca'ssful in cliininatinji; such idooloj^ics; il tlu-y had tx'on. 
tlu'if would be no pi"<)l)k'ni. It is hi)i;hlv doiihil'ul, howcvrr. tiiat such 
schools would he a problem under a market system. F'irst, it is veiT 
unlikely that they eould acquire tlic facilities and stall and attract enough 
students to sta%' in business. The regulatoiT obstacles would also be 
(bi iiiidable. Furthermore, antidemocratic schools are likelv to be highly 
iuefficient and noncompetitive with othei- schools. One reason is that 
thev would face major problems tif" scale, both in stalling and in student 
eniollmenl. For instance, suppose such a school were to advertise: 

Ti-.Acm-.ks \V w 1 1- 1) 

New KKK school recruiting teachers 
.Adherence to white supremacy recjuirefi 
Openings at all grade levels 
.Salan and benelits negotiable. 

I doubt that there would be man)' applicants. .\ schot)l that would 
emplo\ onlv teachei s with this ideologv would be at a severe disadvaiuagc 
ill recruiting stall, .-\gain it nuist be en)phasi/ed that prejudicial attitudes 
have costs. If a school recruits only teachers with racist views, it will 
ha\t' to spend more to recruit teachers and the teachers will not be as 
competent as teachers in schools without such restrictive criteria. It is 
also unlikelv that such sclu)ols could attract enough students lo be \iable. 
How niaiu' students would want to attend a high school that no other 
scluxil wouki accejjt as an opponent in sports? Or that colleges and 
em])lovers woiiki shun? 

I'aradoxicalh. the Ru Khix Klan has been a strong supporter ol' public 
education. .\s a matter ol lact, the Klan was the major ])oliii<aI sponsor 
ol an Oregon initiative that rec^uired eveiTone aged 8-16 to attend public 
schools. Tlic slate conslitiuional provision that resulted was eveiuually 
held to be unconstitutional bv the r..S. Supreme (^ourt in the celebrated 
192.") case oi' I'l 'irr v. .S'wvVVv (if llii' Si.sim aj ji'siis atul Man.' The belief that 
])ublic schools were more hosjiitahle tt) KKK ideolog"v than ])rivate schools 
retei\e<l some recent su|)])oit when David Duke ran for governor ol 
Louisiana in 19'.t(). Duke had been active in the KKK and had es|)ouse<i 
raciallv oriented ])olicies luuil a short time befoie i uiiniiig foi governor, 
^'irtuallv everv national civil rights organization had denounced him as 
a racist. Nevertheless, he rcc-ei\e(i .").") j)eicc'nt ol the white- \oie in the 
I imolf election." 
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riu' qm-stion that must be raised is whi-thei- Dukv ivcv'wvd 5') perci-nt 
of the white \ ()tf despite his RKK ' racist backf^rouud or hecairse of it. To 
argue tiiat it was because of his racist backgioiuid is to demolish the 
argument tliat pubhc eciucatiou is some sort of hulwark against racist 
ideologie-i. On ihis issue, the puhHc school lobliv should not be permitted 
to cite large numbers of \-oters supporting racist ideologies while avoiding 
the implications of where those voters recei\ed tiieir educ ation. 

R<'gardless of the weight one gi\ es to Duke's Na/.i acti\ ities as a teen- 
ager, thev were e\ ident during his student years at a New Orleans public 
high school. I do not allege that public .schools were responsible for 
David Duke's teenage support for Nazism; what is incontestable is tiiat 
jjublic schools were unable or luiwilling to prevent it. Bv the .same token, 
pri\ate schools are not neces.sariiy responsible for the antidemocratic 
\ ie\vs of their graduates, but I do not expect public school organizations 
to show am- rt-straint on this i.ssue. 

L'ndoubtedh a market .system would bring about increased differentia- 
tion of education.al .senices. Such increased differentiation would not 
iiec-essarilv leafl to increased emphasis on narrow indoctrination, that is, 
l)ri\ate goods that conflict with public ones. For example, parents might 
choose a particular private school for its effecti\'eness in teaching basic 
skills. Summer canii)s and for-profit k-arning ci'Uters |)rovide some evi- 
dence on the nature of consumer c hoice in edticaiion. More and more 
siunmer camps specialize in compiuer education, science, foreign lan- 
guages, treatment of ()besit\-. proficiency in various sports, or educational 
trawl. I do not belie\ e these specializations are antidemocratic or conflict 
with anv public- benefit. The same phenonu-non is emerging in for-profit 
companies that pro\ icle instructional senices in regular school subjects. 
Most of these companies provide instruction in basic skills; in recent 
wars the\- have begun to of fer instruction in a wider \ ariet\- of subjects, 
hoping to capture the enric hment market as well as the remedial market. 
'I hese c amps and learning centers pro\ ide impressi\-e e\idence that the 
kind of si)eciali/ecl schools parents want present no danger to democratic 
institutions. InterestingK- enough, one tv|)e that has failed to emerge is 
the s( hool or senice de\()lecl to antidemocratic indoctrination. 

I'aradoxicalh , .some |Deo|)le su[)p()rt public .school choice as a wav to 
weaken the mcneinent to create a market .s\stem of education.'' Perhaps 
nothing heller illustrates the Inpocrisv of their argiunent that a market 
s\sieiu of ediK atioii would pose a ihreal to democ rac\. Increased ( hoic e 
wilhin |)iil)lic schools could weaken |)arenial suppoi t for |)ri\ate schools 
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oiilv on thf iissuniptioii that tlu' clioicfs parents want coiilci hv provicU'd 
h\ public- as wW as private- sc hools. It is hypocritical to argue that private 
sc hool c hoicc- is a threat to deinocracy but piii)lic sc hools that provide- 
tin- same options arc not. The hypocrisy suggests that the danger of" 
autideniocratic schools is being conjured up for propaganda purposes. 

Ed Ilea tio ual I'm ud 

Another arginiic-nt rai.sed against a market .system of ediicatic)n is that it 
would lead to ediicaiional fraud on a large .scale. Proponents of this 
arginnent cite evidence such as the high rates of default on student loans 
bv students from proprietaiy collc-ges. I'.S. Department of Education 
figures on the C.iiaranteed Student Loan ((;.SI,) program show, for exam- 
ple, that in \-\ 1987 ihe dc-fault late for students from propric-taiy in.stitu- 
tions was ;'>;^ percent, much higher than the rate for an\ other type ot 
institution (the- rate for all types of institutions takc-n together was 17 
percent).'" This kind of cvidc-nce is cited to .show that schools for profit 
arc- more likelvtoc-xaggerate their ben<-fits or enroll unc|ualified students 
in order to make- a fast buck." 

When go\erument c-ncoinages an ac tivity by protecting in\c-stors 
against lo.ss, the oiucoine natiuallv is imprudent investment. Tlie .sa\ ings 
and loan (ia.sco is the sliowca.se example. If go\ernnient had not insiu ed 
the deposits in the .savings and loan companies, both the depositors and 
the .sa\ings and loan institutions tlu-in.sehcs would ha\e been more 
prudent. I he .same principle applic-s to the program, (iiiaranteed 
loans reduce the- risk to students, thereby encouraging imprudent u.se of 
theii time. l"m thc-rniorc-, the- giiarantec-s protec t educational institiuions 
against loss in enrolling stiidc-nts unlikc-ly lo benefit from the additional 
educ ation or lo repay the loan.s. Not .siirpi i.singlv, the (l.SI. program is an 
extremelv wasteful one-. In 1990 the c inmilati\c- value- of clelaultc-d student 
loans (fbi which the federal government is ultimately re.spon.sible) 
reaclic-d S7.S billion; in 1"V 1990 alone the default co.sts reached approxi- 
matelv S2 billion. '-' 

The- significanc e- of the- higher default rate among pro|)rietaiy institu- 
tions is a mattc-i of considerable comiover.sy. A stiong arginnent has 
been made that the- rc-giilatioiis govc-rning stuclc-nt loans en.surc- th.il 
|)ro]irietv institutions will c-nroll a high |)roportion of high-risk students. 
1 his is interc-sting ap.irt from the coiitroxersv ove-t default rates. Quite 
possibK. nianv studenis in the program pos-- a risk of de-fault that should 
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not ho accepted, but the principle is not applied evenly across sectors. 
The high dropout rates in some public high schools are not attributed 
to ihe fact that the schools are public. Instead, thev are attributed to 
the Fact that the public schools enroll a higher proportion of high-risk 
students. It is .seldom contended, however, that the public .schools should 
not enroll them becairse their risk of failure is .so high. The loan defaults 
expose the costs of investment in high-risk .students, but thev do not 
establish the eonclirsion thai producers in schools for profit are more 
.self-sening than those in public .schools. Significantlv. the Department 
of Education concluded that ''The default program is not simpK' a 
proprietan school problem: it exists for all institution.s."'' 

<.>n ;!i's issue, there is a tendency to emphasize form over substance. 
Public education has experienced widespread fraud of .several types: 
bribes for textbook adoptions, bogus credit for advancement on the 
teacher salaiT .schedule, rigging of bids for .supplies, nepotism, kickbacks 
on coiuracts. Nor are fraudulent practices confined to the business .side 
of public education. As we have .seen, excessive claims of educational 
achievement are a common practice. Fraud in reporting attendance is 
al.so ven' penasive, as are high .school dij)lomas that are worthle.ss from 
ail educational standi)oint. 

To smnmari/.e, fraudulent conduct will emerge from time to time in 
all .sectors: jniblic. nonprofit, and for profit. Would a market .system of 
education result in a higher incidence of educational fraud? Perhaps, 
but it is ven- much an open question. It should not be overlooked that 
fraud is more likely to be recognized and exposed in a competitive than 
a monopolistic environment. The competitors of fraudulent .schools have 
ail interest in detecting and exposing fraud, whereas this .safeguard does 
not exist in a monopolistic environment, hi other words, competition 
mav be a better safeguard than regulation." 

Inasmuch as we do not have a competitive market .system, the existing 
levels of fi aud are not indicative of the patterns that would emerge imder 
such a. system. Furthermore, the issue is not onlv whether there is "more"' 
fraud in the private .sector but how much more (if anv) and what would 
happen imder a market .svsteni. What does not make .sen.se is to regard 
one isolated dimension of fi aud as dispositive of a veiy complex issue. 

CoiK hisioii: Oh.stadc.s to a Market .Sv.stctii 

The public .sc hool forces conleud that the .\iiieric an people support the 
public- sc hool mouopolv bec airse public- schools educ ate young people 
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ef'f'ectivelv. In my view, an opposite c"<)iiclusion is called for. As pointed 
out in (Chapter 7, the American people support public education partly 
because thev have little undei standing'of" how market systems fiuu tion. 
Not that support would alwavs follow understanding; interest groups 
threatened by a market system are not going to support it. Nor do I mean 
to suggest that onlv .selfish interests oppose a shift to a market .system. 
F.\en .so, the widespread failure to imderstand how market .systems fimc- 
tion is a major obstacle to their acceptance. Becairsc of the ti emendous 
\ariet\' of mai kets, people are often confirsed about the es.sential features 
of market .systems. This confu.sioii is especially cxident when one-shot 
"let the buyer beware" markets are not distinguished from markets with 
long-term repeat playeis and hea\y emphasis on producer reputations. 
The paradoxical outcome is that public education sunix es partly becau.se 
it fails to educate students about market .systems. 

.Another obstacle to a market .system is the unciitical sup|X)rt for 
\-oucher plans that include several anticompetitive provisions. The Mil- 
waukee voucher plan discu.s.sed in (Ihaptei' 1 is an example. Parents' 
choices as consumers are limited bv restrictions on |Droducers. An analog)' 
ma\' help to clarify this ci ucial i.ssue. .Assuming that we have the re.soui ces, 
we can buy any kind of car we want. Suppose, however, that gox ernmeiit 
dictated the number of scats, the weight, the colors, mileage efficiency 
the tv|>e of brakes, storage ca|Dacit\-, and so on that automakei s could 
produce — all while we enjoved the formal freedom to buv the car of our 
choice. In this situation, the resti ictioiis on the producers would, be de 
facto restrictions on consumers as. well. 

The .same pioblem ari.ses under xoucher plans that include private 
.schools. The restrictions on producers, which xarv from state to state, 
include the niuubei- of davs of .school, the length of the .school day, 
teacher cei tification, state approxal of instiuctioiial materials foi" reim- 
bursemeni, cour.ses that must be offered, and vaiious regulations and 
mandates related to school facilities. Where these restrictions aie exten- 
si\-e, it is understandal)k' that "choice" has little appeal to patents. Its 
()p|)oneiits attribute parental indiffei-ence to the concept of choice itself, 
not to the legal em ironment that leiidei s it ineffectix e.' ' 

It should be deal" bv now that the obstacles to a maiket system ai"e 
uuic h bioader and more complex ilian has been generally leali/.ed. A 
minimal list mnsi include the following obstacles: 

I. The lact that millions of public school teachers, administra- 
tors, suppoi t-senice emplovees, and their organizations ai e 
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thieatened by the change and will do evi-iything they can to 
prevent it. 

2. Haphazard and misleading media treatment of educational 
issues, based largely on "facts" provided by producers. 
.V political process that renders it extremely dinicult to 
achieve long-range benefits thai reciuire short-range losses. 

-1. The penasive underestimation of the actual costs of public 
education and of the negative outcomes associated with imi- 
\ersal benefits. 

."). The formidable opposition of professors and academic orga- 
nizations. 

6. The tramna associated with writing off a huge cultural and , 
psxchological insestmeut in public education. 

7. .\ lacl<. of imitx' among the denominational groups that 
would presuinablv benefit from stiengthening parental 
choice of private schools. 

<S. .A low level of popular imderstandiiig of niarket systems that 

leaves public opinion vulnerable to irrational and dishonest 

objections to such a system. 
9. The diffuse natinf of public education, which rendei s it ex- 

tremeh difficult to compare its costs and benefits to the 

costs and benefits of an alternative system. 
10. The hea\y hand of inei tia, one of the most underrated of 

all factors in social relationships. 

Fo date, tlie forces f avoring a inarl<.et s\stem of education have f ailed 
to overcome or iieutrali/e these obstacles. Sooner or later, however, their 
ritualistic denimciations of the public school t)pposition will be rcplacetl 
In more c-lfective stiatc-gies and tac tic s. When that happens, the pro- 
market foices will overcome the transition problems outlined in this 
chapter. 
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Previous cftorts to (.•st;il)lisli ;i inarkft systfin of" (.■clucation havt- 
bvcu ()\(.'i"vvh(.'li))ii)gK- cl(.'l'(.'au-cl l)v llu- orgaiii/cd forcf s of public 
educ ation. Have those foi ees siicreecled because their position is 
persuasive? Or have thev succeeded because the promarket forces liave 
not adoptt'd the most effective stratef^y and tactics? To answer these 
(liiestions, we need to take a critical look at past attenipis to establish a 
market svsiem of c-diicatiou. Since the- efforts to establish a voucher 
svstc-ni fiave failed for the same reasons as tfie efforts to establish a market 
svstem, I shall include voucher supporters as supporters of a market 
svstem even though the inclirsion is not alwa\s accurate. 

Les.son.s from ihe Pa.sl 

Political conservatives and libertai i<ins are the main som ces of support 
for a market approach to education. P'or editorial simplicity, and despite 
greater libertarian awareness of the impoi ianee of schools for profit in 
a market svstcnn of c-ducation, I shall use the term "consenative" to 
apply to both. Thus the term inchtdes hut is not limited to the following' 
groups, organizations, and publications; 

1. The Reagan and Ikrsh administrations. 

2. ( !oiiser\ative fbuiulations and policv organizations such as the 
I leritage Foundation. 

'.'>. ( '.onseuative nicmbeiship gionps, suc h as the- Kaglc I'oruni 
and (litizens for a .Soiuid l.i onomv. 
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4. Academic centers deemed to have a promarket orientation. 

5. (".(^nsenative (and neoconsemitive) media, such as Katioiud 
linnenK Public Interest, Commentary, and An American Spectator. 

6. Some business leaders (although there is no consensus on 
tlie issue in the business community). 

It is obviously impractical to summari/.e and evaluate the positions (jf each 
of these on educational matters. I belie\e, however, that the following 
examples fairly represent conservative strategy' and tactics regarding a 
market system of education. In view of the prestige of the parties involved, 
the examples clearly demcmstrate mainstream consei-vativc thinking on 
the issues. Mv assertion is that none of the entities listed has challenged 
this thinking.' 

The Oregon Voucher lnitiatix>e 

In 1990 a group of Oregon citizens succeeded in getting an educational 
voucher initiative on the ballot for the No\ eml)er elections. The initiative 
was the Fust to combine public and private .school choice. It also piovided 
that the .state could not add new regulations governing jjrivate schools 
f or a period of three years after the effective date of the propo.sed voucher 
.svstem. 

The spoii.sors of the initiative met with the leaders of the Oregon 
Education A.s.sociation (OKA) in an effort to gain OKA .support. They 
sought to persuade the OKA that the initiative would improve education 
and rai.se the |jrofe.s.sional statirs of teachers: If the initiative pa.s.sed, 
children would no longi-r be a captive audience; teachers would be 
sening clients who had cho.sen them, (iood teachers could be paid their 
just de.serts. And .so on. .-\s we might expect, the OK.\ was adamantly 
ho.stile to the initiative. The spon.sors came to regard public school 
teachers and theii' imions as the local point of the opposition, as indeed 
thev were. In the election, the initiative lost by a margin of moie than 
two to one. 

Let us contra.st the strategT followed in Oregon with the .strateg\- 
emploved in similar .situations bv the Thatcher government in England. 
On .several occ asions. that government .sought to |jrivati/e various indu.s- 
tiies that had been owned and opeiated In the government. ,\s in 
Oregon, the eniplovees and iheii unions in these industi ics ueie stiongK 
opposed to privatization. To nentrali/e this opposition, and even to 
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convert it into siijjport, the govfinint-nt sold stock in the piivatc compa- 
nies that would take o\cr tlu- dt-nationali/.t'd industries. This stock was 
offered at deep discounts to employees in those industries. The discounts 
ensured a favorable linaiicial result for these employees if pri\ati/.ati(>n 
was successful. 

Note how the British approach dilleis from the strategy in Oregon, 
hi Oregon the appeal was to parents as consumers: the producers of 
education were treated as the opposition. No effort was made to gi\c a 
substantial nmnber of teachers any fmancial incenti\ e to support instead 
of oppose the \()ucher initiative. 

Of com se, the specific solution adopted by the Thatcher government 
could not have been adopted in Oregon: the Oregon initiatixc did 
not involve the transfer of public schools to a for-profit corporation. 
Nevertheless, supporters of the Oregon initiative might have adopted a 
similar strateg\-. For example, the initiative might have included generous 
retirement benelits ihv teachers who retired within a specified number 
of vears after its passage. It might have reduced the niunber of vears 
before pensions were vested, provided additional vears of pension credit, 
replaced the teacher contributions i)y state contrii)utibns, or a mix of 
these and other sweeteners. Nothing along this line was even considered. 

The Oregon initiative was endorsed by the Wall Stwl Jon nia! Mid a 
host of consenative media. It was also featured at conferences sponsored 
b\ the Heritage Foiuidation, the Free Oongress Foundation, and the 
.American Legislative Exchange (".ouncil. N ice-President Quayle made a 
tanipaign appearance in Oregon to support it. .\t no time, however, 
were (]uesti(>ns raised about the failure of the initiative to include any 
concrete i)enefits for teachers. 

Perhaps the initiative would not have passed even if its supporters 
had moimted a sophisticated effort to iieutrali-'e teacher opposition. 
Regardless, the failiu-e in Oregon and elsewhere e\en to consider finan- 
cial incenti\X's for teachers was ineptitude, pure and simple. However 
one charactei i/es the (ncrsiglit, it was shared bv an impressive array of 
( ()nseiAati\f experts on education and political strateg\. 

Pnhlir School Clioirc 

in |<UHiaiA IUH;) Picsidi'ni Reagan and Prcsideni-cleci Hush addiessed a 
White 1 louse c onieienc c on educational ( hoici'. Both huislied praise on 
public school choice as a major educational reform; the Piesident-i-lec t 
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stated tliat enabling parents to ciioose the piiblie school attended 1>\- 
their children would be the leading educational priority of his adminis- 
tration.-' lit addition, other high-ranking oOicials in both the outgoing 
and the incoming administrations declared their support for the con- 
cept. Within days, conseiTatiw columnists entluisiasticalK' praised public 
school choice, characterizing it as the introduction of market processes 
and competition into public education. Latei- in 1989 the Bush adminis- 
tiation sponsored liye regional conferences to promote public school 
choice. It also published and ciistribiued free of charge Choosing a School 
for Your Child, a booklet intended to help parents c hoose public schools 
wisely.' hi addition, a host of conscn'atiye organizations, publications, 
and leaders endorsed public school choice as a major l eform. 

Indispiuably, the consenative supporters of public school choice en- 
\isaged it as similai- to competitive market piocesses in the private sector.' 
This is astonishing, especially from soinces that are supposed to be 
knowledgeable aboiu market systems, hi (Chapter 1, I noted five condi- 
tions that are essential to the existence of competitive markets. Not one 
of these conditions exists imder public school choice. Most could not, 
even potentially. Foi" instance, in a competitive market inefficient pioduc- 
ers must improve or go oiu of business. How will school aiuhorities 
decide that a school is inefficient? On tlie basis of a decline in enroll- 
ment? Suppose the teachers coimtei" that students are transleri ing out 
becairse the school adheres to high standards. If students need a diploma 
to qiialifv' for eni|>loynient and can get one nioi e easily at a school with 
lower standaids, transferring will be a rational action for them rcgaidless 
of school efficienc y. Thus it is impossible to a.ssiniie inefficiency or poor 
teaching merely because eniollments decline. 

In anv case, public school cfioice beai s oiilv a supei ficial lesemblance 
to competition in the maiketplace. .•Mtlioiigh public school choice re- 
ceives support for other reasons, the analog)- to a competitive market 
piocess has been deci.iive in generating widespi-ead c onservative support 
for it. ' 

In \ie\v of its flawed raiionale, the tri\ial nature of public school choic e 
as a reform should coiu' .is no snrpi ise. The evidence from Minnesota, 
the state widely acknowledged to be most active in providing public 
school choice, is iirstiiictive. In 19X9-90 Minnesota's public schools 
enrolled 7.S,"),()()() students. Of these, !^,'21X, or less than one-half of one 
|)ei(enl, oflic ialK ti aiislei red to a |)ublic school out of tlicii disti ict, 
.\l)out 20 perc-eiit of those who ti ansferred said tliev did so for ac ademic 
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reasons. About 40 p<'rcent citcrl what wort- predominantly rt-asons of 
fonvt'iiicncf, such as the fact that the s( hool was closer to their place of 
eniploMiient or was closer to home despite being in another district. 

Realistically, 3,218 is an exaggeration of the number of transfers due 
to open enrollment. Before open enrollment was instituted, several thou- 
sand students changed sciiools even- year through voluntan- intcrdisirict 
transfers, which required the approval of both the sending and receiving 
districts. Unqiiestionabh , main transfers that took place under open 
enri)llment w-ould have taken place anway under the volimtan' program. 
If the number of transfers luider open enrollment is reditced by the 
number that would have occurred in its absence and further reduced 
bv the transfers for nonacademic reasons, the number remaining is 
minuscule indeed. .\m\ since we have no evidence tliat this minuscule 
number did bcuei- at the new schools, or did not transfer back in the 
following vears, the cosmetic natiue of this nationallv acclaimed "re- 
form" is evident. Finthermore, the proportion of transfers by even 
disadvantaged minorit) was lower than their pioportion of the total 
student population in the state, a striking refutation of tfie claim that 
public school choice would be especiallv helpful to disadvantaged minor- 
ities." 

What are we to mak( of the fact that the jiresideni of the I'nited States 
unamhigi:ousl\- adopted public school choice as his to]) educational 
priority, and that with ven few exceptions such as Milton Friedman, tiie 
entire consenative establishment embraced choices offered by a jjublic 
moiiopolv as a significant market-oriented reform? This was bad enoitgh. 
iMit sub.se(|ueiit events wfre even more revealing. More than two years 
after he announced that jMiblic school choice was his toj) educational 
])ri<)ritv, I'rcsident Bush ajjpointed David K. Kearns, the C.l'O of Xerox 
Corporation, to be Deputy Secretaty of Kdiication. Rearns's major state- 
ment on educational policv was a book entitled Winniiifr ihc Ihrtiii Rare. 
which oiulined a ""bold new plan"" to reform .\merican ediuation, 
iherehv restoring conipelitive capabilit\ to ihe I'.S. economy. Sad to sav, 
the bold new plan tin ned out to be public school choice. Parentheticallv. 
public school choice was not a new idea; a book <idvo< aling it had been 
published in 1973." 

To avoid anv misundersianding. let me emphasi/e tliat 1 do not oppose 
l)Hblic s< hool c hoice. What I <ii)i)<)se is the idea that it ever had the 
])oleiuial lo be <i signilicanl reform. This neg,iii\e view is uol the lesull 
of hindsight: it had been articulated it long before the fatuous ])redicti<)ns 
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and claims made for public school choice by the c<)usci"\ati\c> establish- 
ment." These predictions and claims re\eal an astoaishinfr intellectual 
deficiency in consei"\aii\c' positions regarding market s\stems as well as 
jjublic education. 



Contnirtiii^ Out 

Lack ofattcntion to contracting out is still another exani])le of ineptitude 
among c<)nsei-\ati\e supporters of a market system of education. Unques- 
tionably, a worldw ide trend toward |}ri\ atizati<)n emerged in the 198()s. 
In this context, "privati/ation" reiers to using pri\atc- contractors instead 
of public emplovees to deli\er senices. In tlie United States stale and 
local g<)\cMnments ha\e contracted with pri\ate companies foi- man\ 
kinds of sen ic es; 

hospital management waste renio\al 

prison management water |)uri(ication 

data processing fleet maintenance 

seciuity meter collection 

labor negotiations homeless sheltei 

asset management legal seniccs 

custodi.d and maintenance senices |)riiuiiig. 

This list is only suggesii\-e: luindrc-ds of public seiTices are contracted 
oiu at \arious le\c-Is of g<)\ernment. 

In education, pu])il transportation and food ser\icc are often con- 
tracted out, as are other senices from time to time. F.xc-e|)l in unusual 
circiunsiances, li<)we\-er, instruction is not contracted out, and nc-ither 
is school management. Kxamples of contracting oiu school nianagenienl 
are so rare that such contracts in Miami (1990) and Duluth (199'2) 
iecei\c'd nationwide publicity. 

.Se\-eral ciuestions can be raised about this slate of affairs. Is managing 
a I>os|}iial easier than managing a school? If not, win should contracting 
out lios|)ital management be fail Iv connnon while contracting out sc hool 
maiiageinent is \irtually uidieard of? Why do school districts frc'<|uentl\ 
contract out |)U|)il transportation but not instruction? Is there a sound 
public policy ex|)lanali<)n or is this sini|)l\- a historical accident? If the 
latter (as I l)elie\-e), win- docs the situation coiuituie? 

\c lualh', in the I9S(K, while the worldwide liend w.is lowaid |)ri\ali/a- 
tion, it became moie, not less difficult for school districts to luili/e 
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coiitractiiig out. The tciiclK-r unions began to organize support person- 
ni'l: l)us ciri\ei s, caf'etei ia \soi kers, custodial and niaintcnaiue employees, 
and so on. Because inanv of these employees were concerned aboiu 
coiuiacting out, the teacher unions had to address the issue; thev did so 
h\- pledging to prohibit or weaken contracting oiu. In other words, 
opjjosition to contracting oiu was an effective oi gani/.ing sti ateg) . lne\ ita- 
blv. the teacher luiions proposed restrictions on contracting oin that 
applied to teaching as well as support senices. 

I am not contending that cc)mracting out is ahva\s good and opposi- 
tion to it ahvavs bad.'" School distrii ts should use it nuu h more than thev 
do, biu that is not mv point here. Instead, 1 aiu tiying to invite attention 
to the mvopic lange ol' conservative attention in the field ofeducatiou. 
That consenatives ha\e overlooked contracting out in education is 
hardh to he dispiUed. Not a single RiLD pioject (unded by the L'.S. 
Dejjai tment of" Education since Reagan took office in 1981 deals with 
conti acting out bv school disti icts. This is especially notewoi thy because 
the deiJartment itself contracts out most of its icsearch and seiAices. 
Likewise, it appeal s that none of the foundations that support coiisena- 
tive causes has fiuided any R^LO in this aiea. \\'hate\er the reason, it 
cannot be a lack of fmids; as jjointed oiU in (ihapier (i, foundations 
spend millions e\eiy neek on educational reform. 

New Directions in Transition Straieg)' and Tactics 

I'loponenis of social change must fieqiu-iUly choose ijetween altt i native 
stiategies. For instance, the tax limitation nicnement seeks to minimize 
go\ei iiment spending across the board, (litizens who believe that govern- 
ment is spending too nnich on forma! education nmst dec ide whether 
to de\-ote their resources to the tax limitation movenu-nt or to focus 
on spending for ediuation. Although both alternatives would leduce 
spending on education, they differ in several important wa\s. 

The possibilit\- that proposals that would affect go\ei ninent generally 
niav lead to a market svstem of education c ainiot be dismissed out of 
hand. Ne\cM theless, the following ciisc iission is limited to efforts explic illy 
intended to establish suc h a svstem. .\nv effoi t here to probe bioader 
efforts to c hange goverimient ])olic ies would lake us too far afield. 

Pnl)iic- education is primarih- a stale and local icsponsibilily. I'ndei- 
siand.ihh, educaiion leccives less atlention in Wasliingloii than foicign 
relations, the economv, or national politics, the main loi)ic s thai ])i eo( - 
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cui.)v our luition s capital. ('Icarlv, the coiisciTalivc orgaiii/ations based in 
the capital reflect its preoccupation with noneduealional topics. Finding 
someone in Washington who has read a teacher union contract jjroposal. 
handled a teacher gric\aiu"e, or prepared a .school budget is not ea.sy; 
despite IVeqiici.i contact with the I'.S. Department ol Kducation and 
Washington-ba.sed consenative organizations, 1 have met onK' one per- 
son affiliated with them who (1 think) has done anyone of the.se things. 
That is the had news. The good news is that the past failures to mo\c 
toward a market .svstein of" education are not n.eccssarilv indicative of the 
outcome luidcr knowledgeable leadership. Efforts to establish a market 
s\stem of education mav not succeed even with such leadersiiip, but we 
are a long wav from having to draw that conclusion. 

One ofthe lessons to be learned from the imsucce.ssful efforts of the 
past is that abstract appeals to entrepreneurial opportunities for teachers 
will not persuade a significant lumiber of teachers to support a market 
.svstem ol' education. Like mosi people, most leacheis are not entrepre- 
neiuially oriented. ¥ov this reason, most teachers will not be impressed 
b\' the opportunities thai would become available in a market .svstem. To 
he sure, (here are enirepreneuriallv oriented teachers. For instance, 
some public school teachers own or operate for-profit summer camps, 
and more might welcome opportunities to do so. Peihaps a market 
svstem could be initiated b\' s'oueheis for simimer .';clu)ol instruction, 
available to schools for profit. -Such vouchers could lap into the interest 
in a longer school vear while avoiding the objection that "more of the 
same" would not be produeii\e. 

This is onlv one possible way that a market .sy^lem could develop 
outside of public schools, with public school teachers playing a role in 
both svsteins. There are .some interesting precedents for this in other 
public senices. I'or example, bus companies sometimes need large num- 
bers of drivers at peak hours. Rather than hii ing more regular drivers 
or pa\ing heaN'X' o\'erlime, thev sometimes contract with their regular 
drivers to work extra hours as independent contractors rather than as 
emplovces working overtime. Aualogouslw teachers leaching siuniner 
school might do so as iudependent contractors, not as school district 
emplovees working an extended school year. Interestingly enough, teach- 
ers in Japan often fimetion as indeper:lent contractors outside of their 
tegular school dav. In the I'nited States, the teacher unions will tr\- 
to block such arrangements, hut thev could be \iilnerablc to internal 
piessures iron) members who like the ide.i. 
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Needless to sav, the tearhei' unions will cliaiacteri/e any linaneial 
iiueiitives (bi- teachers as bi ihes. Bribes are secret iiuliuenu'ius to uei 
eontiai"v to law, the strategy suggested would be neither seeict nor vio- 
lative of law. Instead, it would be based on the distinction between union 
iiueresis and teacher iiueiests. Despite union rhetoric to the contraiy, 
these interests are not always identical. To be sure, the propo.secl strategx' 
would not eliminate union opposition, but it could render such opposi- 
tion iiicnecti\('. In doing .so, it would avoid a major weakness in prior 
ef'I'oi ts to establish a market .svsieiu of education. 

()/)positi(>n Research 

Cienerallv speaking, the jjromarket forces are severely handicai)ped i)y 
their lack of sophistication about public education. For instance, the 
Nl'..\ negotiates separate contracts for jjrofe.ssional staff Working in VVasli- 
iugton and staff working in \arious regional offices. Inteicstingly enough, 
the contracts are not rei)rinted in NK.\ publications going to its member- 
ship. One reason is that it would he difficiili to ask teacheis to accept a 
dues iiu rease so that many of their emplo\('es could earn three or four 
times as nuu h as they do, including fringe benefits that would surpri.se 
teacheis in the boondocks. What the natives don't know is unlikely to 
make ihem restless. 

Anothei' reason for the ob.scuritv of the contracts is that they include 
provisions that would embarrass the and its affiliates if widely di.s.sem- 
inated. For instance, the conti acts .s])ecifi( ally provide for the NI-'.\'s right 
to contract out work." .■\s previousl\- noted, the NK.\ is oppo.sed to 
contracting out bv .school districts. Needless to .say, an Nl''..\ repre.seiualive 
member trving to negotiate a .school di.strict prohibition against con- 
tracting out could be highlv embarrassed by the fact ttiat the NKA con- 
11 act ex])licitl\ allows it. 

hi \eai s of ob.seiTiug consei"\ative stiategy and tactics, attending con- 
seiTative conlerences, listening to con.seiTative s])eeches, and reading 
( (iiLsenative publication.s — all dealing with public education — 1 haw yet 
to eiuountei one individual who liad read the contiac ts between the 
Nl'.A and its staff unions. F.ven the few who were vagueh aware of them 
had never obtained and analy/ed the contracls for whate\cr insights 
thev might |)rovide. The proinai ket forces cannot aflbrd to ignore .such 
])olentiall\ useful e\ideiu(' that the uiiiniis do not pracliic what they 
preach. 
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As noted in (".IiajittT 8. ttu- NF.A and its state affiliates siip])<)rt a wide 
range of policies tliat are anatlienia to nianv groups in our soc iety: for 
example, tlie NF.A has adoi^ted raeial c]iiotas more extensively than any 
otlier major organi/aticn in tlie nation, and tlie teacher organizations 
cari he fairlv described as radical feminist organizations. The promai ket 
forces have not taken advantage of the iniions' vulnerabilitv on such 
issues, partly because of their lack of information aboiu the imions. 

Agency Shop Fees 

Proniarket forces also overlook op])ortunities to weaken the financial 
base- of union influence. For exam]jle. they would benefit from publiciz- 
ing the "senice fees" that the unions charge nonmembers. Typically, a 
union represents ail the employees in a "bargaining unit." whether or 
not thev all are members of the union. To avoid the po.s.sibility thai .some 
employees will benefit from imiou re])re.scntation but refuse to pay for 
it. unions negotiate ciaii.ses that rec]iure nonmembers to pay senice fees 
as a condition of einpio\nient. The I'.-S. Su])reme (lourt has held that 
such clau.ses per se. al.so referred to as "agency shop" or "fair share" 
clau.ses. do not violale the constitiuional rights of cmpknees who ref use 
to join the imion. 

hiitiallv. tlie .senice fees were set at the .same amoimt as imion dues. 
This practice was successfully challenged on the grounds that a portion 
of imion dues was s]K'nd for nonbargaining purposes, especially political 
ones. Foi cing employees to contribiue to political activities was held to 
violate their constitiuional rights. .-Vs a result, the .senice fees that can be 
charged to nonmembers are limited to the costs of bargaining and closely 
related activities. 'i"he federal courts have become heavilv involved in 
litigation overwhich union expenditures are for "bargaining" and which 
are for "political" activities.'-' 

It should now be ajiparent why the issue is so im])orlant. If the Sii- 
]>reme (iourt adopts an ex])ansive view of "bargaining seiTices." the 
imions can negotiate for larger ])ayinents to the union by nonmembers. 
ludicial decisions that adopt a more restrictive view will reduc-e the 
amounts that imions can raise by such fees. True, .school boaids have to 
agree to the iiniou proposals, hut most boards end ii]) doing .so. liecait.se 
the .senice fees are extremely iinjxirtant to the unions, .school boards 
c an get important concessions in lelin n. The costs of the- concessions, 
however, are \r,M b\' noumemhers of the union, not by the- school boards. 
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111 mv \ic\v, tlu- ciistitiction botweoti bargaining ami political costs is 
a distinction without a difference in j)iiblic (.■diication. "cachor sala;y 
sdu'diilcs arc public policies. Labeling them ■"teniis and conditions of 
emplovment" does not change that fact. As 1 .see it, spending .senice fees 
to negotiate .school board policies is no more and no less a political 
activity than spending the fees to achieve the same residt by stale legisla- 
tion. Mithci- both activities should be regarded as political or neither 
shoidd be. Fortunately I'or the unions, however, my view of the matter is 
not the law and is not likely to be the law foi- quite some time to come. 

.■\t the present time, the outcome of the extensive litigation over 
seiTice fees is not deai . Its practical effects will depend not only on the 
legal outcomes but on now many teachers pay the seivice fees, the 
amotntts thev have to pay, and the countei-measmes the unions can take 
against narrow interpretations of "bargaining activities." 

L'ntil recentlv, the proniarket forces have been iniaware of the strate- 
gic opportimities presented by this i.ssue. The ovenvhelming majorit\ ol 
teachers do not know their rights in this matter. It would not be difficult 
to inform all teachei s of their right to challenge seivice fees, the proce- 
dures for doing so, how .ser\icc- fees are calculated, and where to get 
assistance in challenging union policies. A major effort along these 
lines is long overdue I'egardless of one's \ iews about a mai ket .system of 
education, "fhe ciuestion is not whether such challenges will weaken the 
unions; it is how much they will do so. 

The Ldimr Consliliteun' for a Market System 

Tv|)icalK , supporters of voucher campaigns assume that pareius are theii- 
pi iman constituc-ncy. It seems plausible to do so — after all, paicnts aic 
directly affected and jMefer having a choice to not having a choice. 
Plausible as it .seems, however, this strategy is inadequate. First, parents 
of .school-age children constiuite a shrinking percentage of the voting 
population. Second, a substantial proportion of parents are .satisfied with 
their public schools. I hird, parents as such are extremely diflicult to 
organize; effective pai ent organi/ations are usually comi)o.sed of parents 
who face sevei e hou.sehold problems in educating their children. Paren- 
tal .support is highly desirable, but it is far from a sufficient ccjiidition to 
pass a market initiative. 

lu ordei- foi' a mai kei initiative to succeed, it must also attiact suppoi t 
from noiu'ducational constituencies loi noneducational rea.sons. Work- 
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CIS ill competitive industries might be one such constituency. As previ- 
ously noted, public school teachers are amply protected against risk. 
Although some private-sector employees enjoy \ariou? job protections, 
public school teachers enjoy much stronger protection than most work- 
ers in our .society. Vvom an equity standpoint, why should private-sector 
workers but not teachers face the threat of competition? Inasmuch as a 
system based on competition is the general rule, the burden of proof 
should be on the exceptions to it. Furthermore, if protection from 
competition is justified, eniplovment that incui s the risk of competition 
should pay more than employment that docs not. The miderlying issue 
here has important strategic as well as polic\' dimensions. 

International competition is weakening private-sector unions in both 
the United States and Western Europe. Meanwhile, public senices ha\e 
expanded, and so has piibhc-sectoi' unionism. Membership in the ,VI-"L- 
CU) reflects these sectoral changes in union membership.' '' L'nioni/ation 
in the public sector, however, is hea\ily dependent on the monopoly 
status of pulilic sei^ices; in its absence, ijublic-sectoi" unions would de- 
cline rapidly. 

.•\ conseciuence is that the public- and private-sector unions have 
divergent interests. The public-sector luiions will favoi" the expansion of 
public seiTices. which will lequire higher taxes and. in some cases at 
least, risks to the competitive position of American industn . The pri\ ate- 
sectoi" unions will be more oriented to low taxes and a stronger conipeti- 
ti\e position for industries that ha\e to compete internationallv. The 
piomarket strategy of the 199()s should capitalize on this conflict of 
interest between the teachers and the competitive sectors of the I'.S. 
cconoinv. 

( '///7v fis (I Codlition Impmith'c 

The public education estaiilishnient enjoys a shategic advantage in its 
access to. and intluence in. noneducational oigani/ations. When such 
organizations consider educational issues, thev naturall\- invite leaders 
of public school organizations to express their views. Whether the leaders 
represent school iioaids, school administratoi s. or teacher unions, llu-ir 
message is clear and consistent: "Protect public education. Do not sup- 
port a market approach to education." 

In contrast, no indi\ idnal oi' organization represents a ( onscnsus 
among the proniarket forces. When critics of public education address 
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iionediicational oigaiii/.atioiis, tht-y cannot speak for a unified move- 
ment. Kven if" they represent an organization or an interest group, their 
views may differ widely from those of c)ther promarket forces. In other 
words, while the public education establishment sends a clear and consis- 
tent message, its critics do not. As a result, the public school forces enjoy 
a strategic advantage that is widely overlooked. 

To offset this public school advantage, the pnjmatket forces nuist 
develop a more imified position on the basic issues. The positic>n need 
not be applicable to eveiy state, but it mirst maintain the imity of the 
promarket forces while achieving wo objectives: (1) refutation of the 
ca.se for the public school monopoly; and (2) presentaticin of a viable 
proposal for a market approach. "Viabli-" means that all the major 
interest groups supporting a market approach will support the proposal. 

The histoiy of voucher |)roposals shows why this step is essential, 
(lonsei'vatives frequently cite public opinion polls showing that a majority 
of citizens support vouchers. Such polls are misleading because certain 
featm es of the voucher plans are omitted. For example, denominational 
groups differ sharply on the extent of regulation they would accept 
under a voucher plan. The "majority" that supports a voiuher plan 
shrinks (juickly and dramatically when a proposed plan includes regula- 
toiT featiu es that are acceptable to some but not all voucher supporters. 
This shrinkage of support may emerge over the amount of the voucher, 
eligibility reciuirements, or any of several other issues. 

For this reason, the assault on Fort Public Fducation must be preceded 
by an agreement on its objectives and its strategy and tactics. That is, the 
leaders of a promarket coalition must know what kind of concessions the\ 
can and cannot make on such matters as state regulation, certification of 
teachers in privati- schools, mandaton' curricula, and religious practices. 
These issues lannot be avoicied; it is imperative that they be resolved 
earlier rather than later. Othenvise the promarket coalition will be inef- 
fective at the public opinion level and highly vulnerable to breakup at 
(he legislative le\el. .\chieving the needed unity does not necessarily 
require establishing a new organization, but it does reciuire that coalition 
members agree on certain basic issues at the outset. 

The availability of funds to develop such unity and to act upon it 
effeetivelv is a problem, but a manageable problem. F.verv dav, consena- 
tive som ces spend large sums on such ratholes as public school choice, 
school site managenu'ut, merit pay, parental involvement, stay-in-school 
projects, school-business partnerships, coopi-rative learning, and career 
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laddtTs. Tiio list is t-ndless, and the amoiniLs are staggering, not e\en 
comiting the enormous amounts contributed for endowed chairs to 
advocate conseiTati\e dogma. If spent intelligenth', a small proportion of 
these funds should be sufticiem to achieve a market s\stem ol' education. 

Denominational Schools in a Promarket Coalition 

In my opinion, we caiuiot ino\ e to a market svstem of education witlioiu 
the strong support of denominational schools, hiasmuch as denomina- 
tional support is contingeiu on the inclusion of denominational schools 
in the benefits made a\ailable to pri\ate schools, it is necessaiy to examine 
tills issue brieflv. 

It has long been aigued that conipulsoiy education in the absence of 
g<)\-ernment support for pri\ate schools is a violation of the religious 
freedom guaranteed by the Fiist Amendment. Public schools teacii cer- 
tain views that are contran' to the religious \iews of some parents. If 
education is conipulsorv-, and acceptable private schools are not a\ ailable, 
religious freedom is violated in two ways. Tax funds are used to finance 
\ iews some parents deem antireligious, and ciiildren are forced to attend 
sciiools tiiat are hostile to their l eligious \iews. The legal freedom to 
attend nonpublic schools does not remedy either problem. Theie may 
not t)e an acceptatile pri\ate school in the area, or the parents mav not 
be able to afford it. In either of these cases, their children will be educated 
in an antiieligioirs en\ironment from the parental poiiu of \iew. 

'f tie main counter-argument is that there is no go\eninient obligation 
to fimd pri\ate senices for citizens dissatisfied with public senices. (io\- 
ernnient is not obligated to sujjport vour memberslii[) in a tennis club 
because the public courts are not satisfactoiy to you. Likewise, it is not 
recpiired to produce bottled water if you reject publicly supplied water, 
nor is it recjuired to buy your transportation if you object to tra\'el on a 
public carrier. Of coiu se, the rebuttal is thai vou do not ha\e a constitu- 
tional right to a water supply as vou do to freedom of religion. 

Public schools could avoid conflict with religioirs freedom in \arious 
ways: for example, a piit)lic school system could be limited to the leaching 
of basic skills. Religious freedom becomes an issue primarily as the result 
ol school activities that aniagoni/e i eligioirs groups but are not essential 
to an\- legitimate educational obje<"ti\{'. (",ontro\ersics over making con- 
doms .i\ailal)l<' in the schools illus|i;!ic this point. The idea that gi\ing 
condoms to students free of charge and withoiu parental consent is 
essential to the legitimate objecliws of public education is simply iiide- 
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fcnsible. The public sc hool forces may win man)' of" these battles, but 
each \'ictor\- brings them closer to losing the war. 

In the past, several major Protestant denoniiiiations opposed assis- 
tance to parents who wanted their chilch en educated in denominational 
schools. This position reflected the Protestant orientation oF public 
schools: "separation of church and stale" was initially a fig leaf to cover 
Protestant domination of public education." In recent years, however, 
evangelical Protestant groups have become highly critical of public edu- 
cation. Sex education, restrictions on prayer, neglect or denigiation of 
creationisni. and the absence of siippoi t foi" marriage and traditional 
family values have contributed to this trend. For these reasons, denomi- 
nations opposed to educational xoiicheis in the past are becoming 
stiongly supportive of them. 

While we cannot move to a market system without the support of 
denominational schools, neithei" can we do so primariK' for denomina- 
tional reasons. Our society is becoming increasingly secular. If l eligious 
oigani/.ations weie unable to enact a voucher system when their influ- 
ence was much greater than it is todaw reasons of religious freedom will 
not suffice to achieve either a voucher or a market system. The fact 
that evangelical Protestants and orthodox Jews have become veiy active 
supporters of private schooling does not invalidate this conclusion. 

In the past, chiuch-and-state issues have dominated the debate over 
educational vouchers. Although imderstandable, this domination has 
had luifortimate side effects. For one thing, it has obscm ed the efficiency 
issues. It is necessaiT to recogni/e ihat the religious freedom argument 
for a market system of education rests on different and potentialK' con- 
flicting groinids from the efficiencv argument. In the future, it will he 
essential to avoid treating the religious rationale for vouchers as a market 
rationale for them. To do so l uns the risk that piactical and legal argu- 
ments against vouchei s redeemable in denominational schools will bring 
down more general voucher plans. I believe, however, that it is possible 
to mohili/e denominatioi'.il support withoiU |)ieju(lice to the bioader 
argiunenis for allowing market foices to work in education. 

In the long run. under a market system, schools for profit may gain 
market share at the expense of denominational as well as public schools. 
As we have seen, main parents of pupils in denominational schools 
are iiueicsted piimarih in better education, not religious guidance 
K\;ic rien< (■ in health caie also suggests thai a voiichei wstem o|.H'n i ■ 
schools for piofit might ultimaieK weaken enrollments in cienomina- 
tional schools or lead to c hanges in their ch.uac lei'. In health caic-, an 
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()\t*nvlu'lniiMg proportion of" fees arc paid by goveriinu-nt or by tliird- 
partv insurers. Over tinu", tlu- nonprofit hospitals haw become reniark- 
.ibi\ similar to for-profit ones. F.ven the amount of nu-ciieal care pro\icieci 
free of charge in noiij^rofit hospitals does not differ markedly from 
that in for-profit hospitals.' ' It would be premature to predict the same 
outcome in education, but some factors clearly point in this direction. 

Who Will Li'fid? 

Democratic political candidates tend to oppose any mo\e toward a mar- 
ket s\steni of education. The public employee unions, especialh the NF..-\ 
and the WT, are heavily represented in Democratic Party primaries and 
partv conventions; ofthe 4.928 delegates to the 1992 Democratic national 
con\ention. 512 were M-"..\ or WT members — the largest interest-group 
contingent among the delegates.'" Also, as long as black political leaders 
regard go\ernnient as the main source of black progress. Democratic 
candidates are not likely to support market-oriented changes; to do so 
would ;uitagoni/.e too m;my ke\ constituencies in the Democnuic party. 

Republican cimdidates for public office are less likely to oppose a 
niarkel svstem. Their tendency will be to avoid the issue, especially in 
close elections. .\ Republican candidate wh(> can achieve a substantial 
minoritv lunong teachers is not likely to endanger it In embracing a 
market svstem of education. By and large, therefore, political leaders in 
both major parties will be opponents or followers, not leaders, of pul)lic 
opinion on a market system of education. .Such a s\stem is likely to 
emerge first in stiues that allow \()terinitiati\es. In such states. nongo\ern- 
mental organizations have a chance to enact legishuion In direct vote of 
the electorate. The procedure has many drawbac ks, hut it does prcn ide 
a wav to (ncrcome the legishuive obstacles to a market system. 

Who will provide the leadership that is essential to the transition? 
.Mthough leadership can come from lumvhere. the business community 
is the most likelv sourc e; howe\er. it is essential to avoid any illusions on 
the subject. One sometimes encounters the fantasy that big business 
controls public education. In the real world, most businc-ssmen have 
little interest in public education and would be only too hai)py to ignore 
it if thc-v could. The business leaders who do get involved in educational 
reform are divided on what should be done and whv. Fiuthermore. 
some focus on efforts to protect their cmn companic-s, whereas others 
p.irticipate in broader efforts from wliic h their companies would benefit; 
success at the compan\ le\el ma\ weaken inc c'nti\es to work for system 
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changes. In addition, nianv business loaders an- easily co-opted by the 
public sehot)l establishment. Manvwho are not would expose their coin- 
panies to unacceptable risks bv advocating a market .system of'education. 
Finally, it is easy to overestimate business leaders' sopiiistication about, 
and commitment to, free enterprise; many business leaders owe their 
success to. and devote much of their time to seeking, government assi.s- 
tance to stifle cc>nipetition. 

In view of these realities, what l eason is there tt) anticipate busine.ss 
leadership of the transition to a market .system of education? First of all, 
the consequences of inadequate education fail directly and heavily on 
business, and do so at all levels of employment. At the high tech levels, 
the growing shortages of scientists and engineers are creating severe 
mani)ower problems. .\t entiT levels, the problems are Just as serious. 
More and more companies are unable to recruit employees who can 
read safetv signs, or compute discounts plus sales taxes, or write simple 
reports. L'.S. companies are under a severe competitive disadvantage 
that can no longer be ignored. 

.■\ crucially important consideration is that business leaders have the 
leverage to implement a transition. Not that they can do so by thein.selves, 
but they can establish the ct)alitions that are essential for this purpose. 
The conventional view is that art)used parents must "take charge" of 
schools; tiie reality is that a handful of business leaders can do more than 
thousands of unorganized parents, I'lilike the parental interest, the 
business interest is permanent, hence it cannot be stt)newalled initil the 
reformers give up. Much as it might wish to do so, business cannot 
withdraw i'vom the effort. Of course, some multinationals can move their 
operations overst'as, i)ut most L'.S. companies cannot adopt this solution. 

Busine.ss leaders might also lead the way toward a market .system of 
education i)y entering the education market directly. As pointed out in 
Chapter 1, it is not ea.sy to compete against a free seiTice, hut some 
companies may find market niches that demonstrate the educational 
potential of the foi-profit sector. The growth of privatization in such 
majoi industries as health care and pri.sons has stimulated corporate 
interest in education for profit, hence increased activity along this line 
is a real possibility. Such activity has the potential to l)ypass the political 
effoi ts to move to a market .svstem. 

The philanthropic foundations oriented to market solutions to social 
pioblenis are another potential source of leadei ship. Whether or not 
the individuals who will lead the transition come fi oni these foundations, 
it is imperative that the foundations c hange their approach to educa- 
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tional policy. As matters stand, producers enjov ovei-whelming domina- 
tion ofeducational research and of access to media and political forums. 
This domination cannot be challenged by isolated individuals in organi- 
zations scattered around the eountn-; it is essential to establish a market- 
oriented educational organization capable oi' conducting its own re- 
search and challenging producers in the media and in political settings. 
The establishment of such an organization will require basic changes in 
the market-oriented foundations themselves. It will be interesting to see 
whether their officials, who never tire of emphasizing the need for 
change in others, can change their own strateg\' on educational improve- 
ment. 

Conclusion 

Historically, consenatives in the I'nited .States have defined freedom as 
the absence of legal restraints. Wm arc free to purchase X if vou are not 
legallv restricted from purchasing X. Liberals in the United States have 
tended to deline freedom as the power to do something. Vou are free to 
purchase X if you have enough monev to buv X. The liberal definition 
leads to a more activist role for government; it has to provide the means 
if citizens are to be free, that is. empowered to do things. 

In controversies over educational vouchers, the liberal and consena- 
tive approaches to freedom are reversed. The consenatives. generally in 
favor of vouchers, argue that f reedom is the power to do. hence govern- 
ment must provide the means for attending schools of choice. Mean- 
while, liberals tvpically argue that freedom in education is the legal 
freedom to attend schools of choice. .Accordingly, they oppose govern- 
ment vouchers that would enable parents to enroll their children in 
schools of choice. .Xt the same time, consen atives would be horrified by 
widespread acceptance of the power-to-do concept of f reedom; liberals 
would be just as shocked bv widespread acceptance of the idea that 
freedom should be interpreted as the absence of legal restraints on a 
given ac tion. One could hardly ask for a more striking example of the 
inconsistencies that cliaracteri/e voucher controversies. 

In this book I have tried to avoid various fallacies sharefl by both 
supporters and opponents of Vouchers. Perhaps the most important is 
that a voucher svstem is tantamoiuit to a market svsteni. On the eontrarv. 
the voucher plans embodied in state or federal legislation, enacted or 
proposed, rarelv incorporate the basic elements of a maikel system. The 
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proposals may be justiKed on other groiiiuls, but most of thcni are not 
even interim steps toward a market system. For example, choiee proposals 
that help parents of students in denominational schools, \\i;o thereupon 
lose interest in a market system of education, are a step away from, not 
toward, a market system. 

Interim steps may \ eiy well be neces.sary; it is unrea.sonable to antici- 
pate the emergence of a fuUv developed market .system in one stroke. 
Incremental impro\enients should not be rejected becau.se of uiopian 
expectations. Ne\erthele.ss, willingness to accept any .sort of voucher plan 
as a beginning step has often lead to noncompetitive voucher propo.sals, 
such as the one adopted in Milwaukee. \Mien such plans fail to bring 
about widespread imiJrovenient, they are deemed failures of a market 
.sy.stem, even when they are the antithesis ol such a .system. 

This outcome is virtuallv certain when schools for profit are not 
allowed to compete with public and nonproiit .schools. Nonprofit .schools 
are not likely to protest the restrictions on schools for profit: if they can 
get a.ssistancc without competition, .so much the better. In the past, 
schools for profit have been much less influential politically than public 
and nonprofit .schools, hence it has not been difficult to restrict their 
;.;rowth statiuorily. As will be di.scu.s.sed shortly, this .situation may be 
changing as a result of recent developments. 

It should not be a.s.smned howe\er, that progress toward a market 
.svstem will neces.saiily be incremental: a rapid transition should not be 
dismi.s.sed as out of the question. The promarket forces will have one 
iiiei adicable advantage in the years ahead. That advantage is the inherent 
futility of conventional school reform. The direction of change in public 
opinion is not in doubt: the emerger.ce of a market .system is a (question 
of when, not if Furthermore, once a market .system begins to emerge, 
its supjiorters may be able to a\()id crippling restrictions or jjrotracted 
delavs. One major breakthrough will more than compen.sate for ninety- 
nine major defeats. There are precedents for rapid change in education: 
for example, it took le.ss than ten years to go from the first teacher 
collective bargaining contract to having more than 50 percent of the 
nation's teachers working under such contracts. This is more than incre- 
mental change, both in terms of how policy is made and in the pro])ortion 
of .sc hool employees affec ted by the change Regardless o( its meiits, a 
market svstem of education could emerge just as rai)idly. 

How muc h impr()\emcnl ol what outcomes would occ lU' under a 
market .svstem? W'e must hear in mind that in education students pc-i form 
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most of'tlu- work, and that soim- oftlu' most important stiuiciit vai iablos 
aif not controlled by school systems. Others can be CDiitrolled but onlv 
at a prohibitive cost. The tact ot'the mattei- is that ver\ little is known, or 
at least aj^reed upon, about the relative impoitance of varioirs factors 
af'f'ectinfi; educational outcomes. E\en I'ov the same student, variations in 
age. grade level, subject, classmates, and personal circumstances niav 
lesidt in variations in achievement. The- hcltei-skelter natiuc of educa- 
tional research is due partly to this fact; one can make a plausible 
argument foi- the importance of scores of factoi s. An additional complica- 
tion is the duration of the change: the results ten yeai s after the establish- 
ment of a mai ket system could be di asiic ally different from ihe results 
after one yeai\ And, of coiu sc. as various states set up market s\stems of 
education, there will be important differences among the market svstems 
thenisehes. 

Despite these ca\eats. I believe that a market s\stem will demonstiate 
its superioiit)- promptly. especialK' if costs as well as outcomes are consid- 
ered. .-Vs we have seen, cost compai isons ha\'e problems of theii- own. 
but (n ei all they ai c- more defensible than compai isons of oiucomes. .\ 
l igorous compai ison of costs would also add to ihe pri-ssure to clarifv 
outcomes, a de\elopment that is long o\t'idue. Ne\eitheless. a market 
system is not likelv to emerge sinipiv as a less expensive wav to achie\e a 
gi\ en le\'cl of educational oiuput. Although this is a valid rea.son to make 
the change, the change is not likeh to be made pi imarily foi- this l eason. 

rhe change to a market system oi c iim atioii will come about because 
the conditions that ga\e l ise to public education no longer exist and its 
l ationale is no longei viable. Here, we have a choice. On the producei 
side, we ha\e a system in which 4.5 million school district employees 
advance their interests bv political action. The policv alteiiiative is a 
system in which their interests are sened b\- pioviding hettei' senice at 
a lower ju ice. On the consumer side, we have a svstem in which consinn- 
eis lack information, lack incentives to get information, and nuist tr\' to 
ac hieve their educational objectives thiough political pi ocesses in whic h 
the cards are stacked against them. The polic\ alternative is a svstem in 
which consumers can act individually with reasonabk- prospects for suc- 
cess if their views are shared bv e\'en a relativeh' small number of others, 
('.ranted, this wav of foi mulating the alternatives is an oversimplificalion, 
Ne\ertheless. from a systems point of view, it is not a misleading one. 
Surely, the ihoiic between these alteiiiati\'es is clear. e\en it the details 
are not. 
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Sfwral recent (k-M-lopnu-nts may liaw iin])()i taut raniiiicatioiis lor 
tlu" transition to a niarkt-t svstfni of (.■ducation. Be'caiist- it was not 
f'easii^lc to discuss tlK'ni in previous chapttTs, I shall do so iu-rc. 
First. how\c'r. I would like to point out a ca\eat tiiat applies to my t-ntirc 
analysis. 

In rfconnnt-nding policy chancres, tlicrc is a tcmptatit)n to cxaggeiatc 
the benefits and minimize the nejrati\es of the changes. This temptation 
is exacerbated bv media tendencies to pay more attention to extremes 
than to positions that ut to balance both positi\ e and negati\e consider- 
ations. The definition of" socioIog\' as the study of" unintended conse- 
(|nences is a striking recognition of the gap between the intentions 
and prediction.s assei'ted to support policies and the policies' actual 
(•()iisec]uences in practice. 

To a\(>id an\ such ga|). let me em]^hasi/.e that the a(Kent of a market 
s\stem of education will not be the end of educational histon. In addition 
to the problems alrcadv discussed, se\ eral others will oi' may arise under 
a market system. I c annot refrain, therefore, fiom adding a cautionaiy 
note to the argument of this book. 

I'or the sake of discussion, let us assume that a declining birth rale 
has gic-atlv reduc c-d the si/e of the K-l'J market, i'ublic , nonprofit, and 
ioi-proiit sc hools find themscKc's competing for <i declining number ol 
students. At some point. the\- will be forced to consider the benefits of 
(olhision instead oi c ()in|)c lili<)n. To a(liic\e a suni\al le\el oi K- 1 'J 
iimding, sc hools in all sectors may ha\e to coiuproniise their diffc-renc es. 
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As a inaitt-r of fact, tliis frcqiioitly happens. Monopoly sonu'timos 
results from tlio breakdown of competition, and competition sometimes 
results from tlie breakdown of monopolv. L'nder certain ciicimistances, 
monopoly and competition can be viewed as complemeiitar\' wavs of 
retaining market share or even of staying in business. Thus, down the 
road, competition in the education inchistrv may lead to a tw)- oi- even 
a three-sector monopolv, arranged to prevent new entrants into anv of 
the sectors. This is not a reason to break u{) the public school monopoly. 
It is onlv a reason to avoid tlie assumption that once established a market 
svstem would necessarilv continue imabated. 

■ The Edison Project 

On Mav Hi. 1991 , Christopher Whittle. CKO of Whittle Connnunications, 
annoinued the Kdison Pr(.)jcct, is plan to establish a national chain of 
profitniakiiig schools. The plan called for the first group of schools to 
open in 199b, and an einollment of 2 million students in 1, ()()() .schools 
by 2()1(). A .second press conference in Februaiy 1992 identified the 
seven-member design team ibi the pr()ject;a thii d. in May 1992. featured 
the appointment of Bemio Schmidt, the pi esident of Yale L'niversity, as 
C.KO of the Kdi.son Project. 

Pi ioi- to the amioimcement of the Edi.son Project, Whittle Communi- 
cations had been active in television, book and magazine publishing, 
advertising, and other activities involving the media, hi echication, it had 
created Channel One, a iwelve-minute news program that includes tvvo 
minutes of commercial advertising. In exdiange for requiring pupils to 
watch (;haiHU'l One, .schools receive television equipment and auxiliaiy 
services free of charge; Whittle (Communications' revenues come from 
the ad\erti.sers on the program. Despite a great deal of controversy over 
recjuiring children to watch advei tising, Channel One is a commercially 
siicce.s.sful program that reaches about 40 percent of all seeondan' .school 
students in the United States. 

The appointment of Schmidt was a major worldwide news item. For 
example, it was the lead article in the /■'inriucial Times, which is published 
in New York, London, Paris, Krankfin t, and Tokyo.' It was featiued in all 
major print and electronic media, and the editorializing and analyzing 
have been nonstop since it was annoimced. (lenerally .speaking, however, 
the media and prolcssional reac tions have niis.sed the significance of the 
appointment. Typically, they have speculated on whether Whittle can 



bring about basic ( haiigi' in Anu-iic an I'dncatioii. Fundanu'ntally, how- 
over, he has ahcaclv doiu- that, rc-gardU-ss of the f'ali' of" the Kdison 
Project. 

The significance of the appointment of" Benno Schmidt was this: As a 
resiih of it, serious discussion of echicational reform can no longer ignore 
the role of schools for profit. I'rior to the appointment, not a single 
major report on educational reform, governmental ov pri\ate, paid any 
attention to them. All en\ isaged public schools as the locus of ref"onn. .-\ 
few recommended voucher plans thai included nonprofit schools; to my 
knowledge, however, none specifically identified schools for profit as 
major plavers, even potentially. In effect, the Schmidt appointment raises 
the possil)iliiv thai education will In-come a three-sector industiy by the 
year 2()()(). 

bidisputabK , the Kdison Pr()ject constitutes a dramatic change in the 
approach to educational Ri<I). The pr()jeci has budgeted S()0 million for 
the design phase; in addition. Whittle is seeking 8750 million for the 
development phase. As far as 1 know, no one has challenged these 
amounts. This is not to sav that Whittle will necessarily raise the amount 
for the development phase, but the figures are being taken seriously by 
all concerned. As pointed out in C-hapter 1 1, the National Academy of 
Educ ation report on educational research, released in July 1991, asserts 
that educational KlkU is underfunded but does not mention the possibil- 
it\- that the imderfimding might be resolved or ameliorated by schools 
for profit.'- It would be cLifficull to find a more glaring example of 
educational neglect of market alternatives. 

For that matter, the Kdison Pn)ject is virtually certain to generate 
more useful reforms than the New American Schools Development Cor- 
poration (N.XSDC), the Bush administration's plan to establish a "break 
the mold" school in e\eiy congressional district.' During the next few 
vears, the nation will have an unparalleled opportiniity to compare 
educational RS.-1> imder government and nonprofit auspices with educa- 
tional RKI> in the for-profit sector. The comparison is likely to illirstrate 
the superioritv of Rii.!) in the for profit sector. 7"he NA.SDC funds are 
c haritable coiuributions, mainly from business foundations. If N.\SI)(: 
projects fail to develop worthwhile innovations, the contributors (and 
the researchers) will not suffer as a result; the funds were written off 
when coniributed. In fact, it is doubtful whethc-r NASDC itself will suiTi\e 
\eiT long since it was public i/ed f rom its beginnings as a Bush administra- 
tion initiative. In contrast, the Kdison Project fimds are investments; the 
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Edison Pi ()jec t must prove its worth in the inarkotphRO or the investors 
lose their equity. 

Another iniport.aiU difference hes in disseniiuation. If a NASDC, proj- 
ect produces a worthwhile innovation, there is no assiu-atice whatsoever 
that school flistricts will adopt it. The Kdison Project, however, begins 
with the assiuance of widespread adoption by several .schools. This is onlv 
one example of the fact that the Kdison Project can rely on economies of 
scale, but NASDC pr()jects cannot. 

The Edison Project is also shattering the conventional wisdom on 
educational compensation. Among educators, there is widespread cm ios- 
ity over Schmidt's compensation as C¥.0 of the Edi.son Project. The 
widespread perception is that it must have been astiononiical to entice 
him from the presidency of Yale L'niversity. Accm-ate or not, the percep- 
tion helps to demonstrate that large rewards that only the private sector 
can offer are essential to attract top-flight talent into education. 

All this is not to say that the Edison Project necessarily will be a 
business success. For one thing, it faces all-out opposition from the 
education establishmciu, especially the teacher imions. As pointed oiu 
in ('hapter ?i, the iniionsare cogni/.ant of the fact that competition would 
weaken them in several wa\s. L'ndoubtedlv, they will do eveiything thev 
can to prevent it. They will pressine elected and appointed public officials 
to interpret and apply the statutes and regulations on teacher certifica- 
tion, building codes, zoning, pupil transportation, class si/.e, corporation 
taxes, child labor, whatever, in the most obstructive ways possible. If the 
Edison Project uuist absorb hea\Y costs in opposing these efforts, it may 
go down in flames regardless of its educational merits. 

Efforts to cripple the project this way face problems of their own. 
Private schools in the I'nited States are largcK' inuegulated. The reason 
is that most are (or were uiuil very recently) denominational schools, 
(".on.sequently, close regulation of them raised the danger of conflict 
between public officials aiui religious organizations. Most public officials 
are eager to avoid this kind of conflict. 

Ceneiallv s|3eaking, state statutes and icgulations governing private 
schools do not distinguish nonpiofit from |)i()|)iietai-v schools, (lonse- 
(]ueiuly, new re<fulatoiy bmdeiis that apply to |jriyate schools will be 
opposed by existing |)rivate schools and their pareiu religious organiza- 
tions. Efforts to impose new regulatoiT burdens solely on proprietaiy 
schools will a|)|)eai' to be a obsliiictionist tactic directed at Edison 
Schools. After all, schools for jirofil already exist, albeit in miiuiscule 
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numbers, A rush to regulate them imder the circumstances will he 
difiicult to defend. We can expect such efforts to be made, but Edison 
Project strategy' assumes that they will not be successful. 

Succes.sful or not, we can expect a major effort to portray profits as 
an evil objective that can be achieved only by taking advantage of chil- 
dren. This is already a dominant theme as evidenced by Jonathan Ko/ol's 
criticism of Schtnidt for joining the Edisoti Project: "If it is idealism 
which motivates him, 1 don't utiderstand why he has to commercialize 
his intelligence. V\Tiy n(.)t set up a nonprofit foimdation and not give 
cieferetice to the almighty dollar?"' The RiLssian people are fortunate 
that Ko/.ol is not leaditig the effort to restructure a society devastated by 
the notion that .seeking profits is morally inferior to governmental or 
notiprofit activitv. 

Edisoti Project strategy a.ssinnes that parents are not likely to tran.sfer 
their childreti out of schools that are satisfactoiy. Its plan is to enroll 
pupils at the preschool level, and to rely on positive ]>re.s< hool experi- 
ences to convince parents to keep their childreti in Whittle Schools. 
There is, however, a great deal more regulation of for-profit pie.school 
programs and day care thati of jirivate .schools. For this rea.son, regulatoiT 
obstacles inav be a critical problem at tlie oiu.set. On the positive side, 
Edison Schools will not be competing with a free ser\ice diuitig the 
preschool years. Their prospects at higher grade levels will be much 
more promising if they can meet pai ental expectations at the preschool 
level. 

The project timetable calls for 15(),()()() students in the fall of H)9(), 
but the students will be "probably aged 1 through 6." The plan is to add 
a grade a \ ear.' Thus Edisoti Schools may not enroll students in the first 
grade luitil 2000 or close to it, and K- 1 2 Edi.son Schools may tiot etncrge 
imtil 2010. The goal of 2 million slucients by 2010 is an audacious one, 
but conceivabl)' most of this enrollmetit may be at the preschool level, 
hi anv case, Edisoti Schools may avoid direct competition with public or 
private .schools for .several \ears at least. Indeed, the Edi.son Project cati 
argue that it will be helping achieve the Educatioti 2000 goal of having 
all children iti the first grade ready for .school by the year 20()(). 

Froiti the Edi.son Pr()ject standpoint, the critical i.ssue is how many 
parents will be willing to pay the tuition that will be charged. Obviously, 
price atid (quality will affect the answer, but .so will other factors. Suppo.se 
the children of President X orOovernor Vor Mayor /, oi' Michael joidan 
were to einoll in Edison Schools. Emollmeuls might ri.se dramatically 
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regarciless of other (.■oiisidt-rations. I have no idea of what kind of market 
anah'sis or approach inidergirds the Edison Project game plan, hut cost 
and quality will certainly not be the only faetoi s affecting parental deci- 
sions, .\fter all, they arc not now, in either public or private education. 

According to its news releases, Edison Schools will not charge more 
than the average cost per student in public schools. Those who doubt 
that this is feasible o\crIook two critical poiius. One is that the official 
statistics on per-piipil costs in public schools understate the real costs, 
perhaps bv as nnich as 50 percent, hideed, one of the important side 
effects of the Edison Pr()ject is likely to be public awareness of the real 
costs of public education. If it cites the real instead of the official costs, 
the Edison Project will easilv be able to fulfill its commitment to charge 
less than the average per-pupil costs of public schools. Of com se, if the 
average cost per pupil in public schools is SH,0()() instead of S5,()()(), the 
Edison Project's larger margin of safety may not be veiy helpful; fewer 
pareius will be willing to spend SH,()()() instead of S.5,()()() for their chil- 
dren's education. In anv event, Edison .Schools should be able to provide 
much better education for substaiuially less than the real per-pupil costs 
of public educ ation. 

In practice, pupils in Eciison Schools ma\- achie\e as well as public 
school pupils at onlv half the cost of public education or less. This would 
be an enormous achievement bin would not necessarily help the Edison 
Project. If Edison .Schools cannot stimidate greater achievement than 
the public schools, parents will have no inceuti\ e to ein-oll their children 
ill them. C.ompared to Edison Schools, the public schools may be grossly 
ineflicient, but their inefficiencies are absorbed by public, not parental 
funds. For this reason, Edison Schools could be much more efficient 
than public schools but ne\ertheless fail as a business venture. 

The second critical point widely o\erlookecl in assessments of 'he 
viahilitx of the Edison Pniject is its potential for using sduiol facilities 
for nuiltiple commercial purposes. In m\ opinion, potential revenues 
from such uses could be just as important to the project's survival as 
student tuition. Schools have many types of facilities that could be made 
available, for a fee. for other acti\ities outside (and in some cases even 
within) school hours: 

meeting rooms 

audilorinins 

food sei"\ice facilities 
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parking spate 
work spat es 

educational equipment, such as audiovisual recorders 
recreational facilities, such as tennis coin ts. swinmiing pools. 

playgrounds 
computers. 

These facilities are often used in a veiy limited way. The food seivice 
facilities mav he used only to provide lunch; they may be idle the rest of 
the dav and all the time when school is not in session. In short, public 
schools tvpicallv do not utilize their facilities efficiently for nonschool 
piuposes. 

This uuderutili/ation is inherent in public ownership of schools. 
.School management has no incentive to achieve full utilization; it would 
not share in the savings or "profits." Indeed, school management has 
disincentives to utilize its resources fullv. If. for example, the school 
cafeteria were leased to a ])rivate entrepreneur foi" use after school, any 
income received by the school would merely replace other funds made 
available to it, food setTice companies not using school facilities would 
object, and so on. To be sine, the "< omnumity school" concept incorpo- 
rates multi-use of .school facilities and has been around a long time. 
Nevertheless, nuiltiple use available only to ])nblic services luider public 
control is \eiT different from nuilti])le use that can take advantage of 
conmiercial pos.sibilities under commercial control. 

The Edison Project changes the economicsand politics of the situation 
bv changing the ownership of the school. The responsibility for full 
uiilization of school facilities is exercised by a ])ri\ate-sector owner, not a 
board of education. Obviously, a private-sector owner does have financial 
incentives to use facilities in the most efficient way. With this in mind, 
let us consider briefly some of the nuiltiple-use possibilities of private 
ow nership of school facilities: 

1. In the nation there are almost a thousand franchised for- 
profit learning centers that sei"\e pupils attending regular 
school but outside the regular school day. Ty])ically. they are 
open from to 9:{)() I'.m. Monday through Thinsdav. on 
.Saturdays, and during the summer. The facilities are piu- 
chased or leased from private funds. It should be possible to 
use Kdisoii Project facilities lot this purpose. 

2. Schools have auditoriums, meeting rooms, pai kiiig spaces. 
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and meal facilities. They can be rented for a fee, with meal 
services as an add-t)n. 

3. Ill many situations, college courses or other training pro- 
grams could be conducted in Edison Schools. Such use need 
not be confined to education courses. 

4. Wliere schools could not be open for sit-down meals, they 
might be used for catering and takeoiu serv'ict\s after regular 
school hoius. A private company might operate the school 
lunch program under contract and also a variety of other pro- 
grams, such as "meals on wheels." 

5. Professionals rendering senices to children could pay for lev 
eating in Edison facilities, where they could sene children be- 
fore, dining, and after the regular .school dav. 

It remains to be seen whether the Edison Project will pursue these 
])ossibiIiiies, biu anv significant success in doing so would invalidate 
conventional analvsis of school costs and revenues. The project is also 
]ik''lv to eni])hasi/.e acceleration as a student benefit. Unquestionably, if 
it .'an reduce the number of years of schooling with no loss of achieve- 
nictu, the Edison Pr<)ject will be able to demonstrate extremely large 
student benefits, not to mention benefits to the government in reducing 
the costs of educ'ation and adding to economic output. The potential of 
acceleration appears to be greater at secondan,' levels, but it is likely to 
play a prominent role in whatever plans are eventually adopted. The 
Edison Project also plans to enter the school management field, but its 
plans in this regard were not available for analysis. 

Let me now address some problems instead of ach'antages that are not 
fully appreciated at this early stage of develo])ment. One is that the 
sources of capital for the Edison Project may diy up fV)r reasons not 
related to its economic or educational feasibility. Another is that the 
project will have to select a large number of sites and negotiate their 
availabilitv under conditions of great uncertainly: site acquisition and 
<level()pment could he a more difficult problem than the development 
of a better echicational svsiem at a reasonable cost to parents. (Nearly, 
the wides])read assum])ti<)ii that the fate of the Edison Projec t depends 
on its educational program is highly simplistic from an entrepreneurial 
point of view. 

The most lie<]uenl < riticism of the Kdison Project is that it will foster 
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ini'qualir\' of educational opportiiiiitv. Accoiding to its critics, the paieiits 
who enroll their children in Edison Schools will be from the upper 
middle class. Their enrollment will weaken the parent pool devoted to 
improving public education; public schools will increasinglv seiTe disad- 
vantaged minorities and will lose an important political constiluencv. 

For the time being, the objection is moot. VMiittle has pledged to 
provide scholarships for 20 percent of the students to ensine that Edison 
Schools provide opportunities for disadvantaged students. Although his 
reasons are understandable, I question whether the 20 percent, policy 
can or should siinive in the long run. 

For the sake of di.scussion, let us a.ssume that the Edison Pi'oject ushers 
in a competitive market svstem of education. Suppose a competing school 
companv is able to offer comparable seiTice ;it a much lower price 
because its tuition fees do not cover the costs of scholarships for the 
disadvantaged. What then? Is the Edison Project morallv obligated to 
adhere to the 20 percent rule at the risk of losing market share or going 
bankrupt? I don't think so. 

The costs of educating the disadvantaged should be shared bv evci v- 
one, not just the parents who enroll their children in Edison Schools. I 
am not criticizing the Edison Pioject for its i)lan to have tuition subsidize 
20 percent of its student bodv. If the project can succeed regardless, 
more power to it. Mv contention is that the pi()ject should not be 
obligated as a mattei' of public policv or morality to provide scholarships 
to the disadvantaged. We do not lequiie buvers of other goods and 
sciTices to subsidize indigent consumers this way. Significanth', effoi ts to 
require doctors and lawers to provide some seiTice to the indigent on 
a pro bono basis are widelv regarded as ineciuitable Irom both producer 
and consumer points of view. Anv such policv or requirement in educa- 
tion will be a major obstacle to reducing the cost and/ or raising the 
quality of the senice. 

Instead of requiring parents to subsidize disadvantaged pupils, the 
Edison Pr()ject might support scholarship lunds to which nonparents, 
especiallv corporations, could contribute. This would spread the cost 
and help to avoid the possihilit\' that the subsidy in the tuition fees could 
threaten the viahilitv of Edison Schools. In fad, corporation-sponsored 
scholarship funds foi K-12 students are increasing lapidlv and may 
become a major source of private school tuition for disadvantaged pupils, 
regardless of the Kdison Project. 
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InitialK, the Edison Project was committed to accepting all students 
who applitd, up to school capacity. Perhaps because the commitment 
might have been impossible to fulfill, it appears to have been modified 
so that it mav not include students so severely disabled that they could 
not benefit from attending Edison Schools.'' School senices for some 
disabled students re(|uire SIOO.OOO or more annually. Obviously, Edison 
Schools cannot enroll mam- such students at the average pei-pupil cost 
in public schools, whether based on real or official costs; adherence to 
the policy of accepting all applicants could lead to an economic or public 
relations disaster, or both. 

At the political level, the Edison Project could trigger the formation of 
a business coalition that has the lesources to achieve significant progress 
toward a market system of education. This outcome is more likely if 
seve-al large companies participate in the project. Here we come to a 
fundamental change that the Edison Project may have initiated in U.S. 
eciucation. 

('onsenative efforts to reform education have been a fiasco partly 
because of overemphasis on parents as the priman- constituency for 
reforni. As previouslv noted, howe\er, most parents are satisfied with 
their children's public schools. This is especially true of parents in the 
affluent subuibs. Regardless, even dissatisfied parents seldom constitute 
an effecti\'e loiibv for basic change, hi contrast, business has the l esources 
and the incentives to take effective political action. If several targe corpo- 
rations participate in the Edison Project, we mav see the emergence of 
a coalition that will pose a leal political threat to the public school 
estalilishment. 

To avoid a premature collision with the public school establishment. 
Whittle has lepeatedly asserted lhat his objectivi' is to create models for 
public school reform. I am skeptical. Does Toyota introduce innovations 
in the hope that ( leneral Motors will learn from them? In any case, public 
school leaders are not buving Whittle's benevolent explanation. More 
important, public schools probably will be unable to follow the lead of 
Edison Schools even if they wish to do so. Public schools are subject to 
dilf'erent laws, regulations, incentive structures, economic and political 
dvnamics, cultures, ai'd policymaking criteria. The supposition that they 
can promptly adopt private school innovations is wishful thinking. 11" the 
Edison Project achieves a beachhead, a massive invasion of schools for 
profit will probabh follow. Knowing this, tiie public school lobbv will do 
eveiTtliing it can to prevent th<- <'stablishitu'nt of the beachhead. 
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In the immediate future, the Edison Project will have to resolve the 
nitty-gritrv problems of school location, organization, curriculum, educa- 
tional technology-, food service, transportation, and maintenance, to cite 
just a few. At this point, what will emerge is anybody's guess; the project 
is a leap of faith, not a product of number crimching. The first news 
release on the Edison Project includes this statement: 

Private profit making schools . . . will be the most effective way 
to achieve significant improvement in elementan' and secondary- 
education. It might tiu-n out that one top executive in one of our 
largest corporations could do more to bring about meaningful 
reform than the combined efforts of the public education establish- 
ment — paradoxically, not by tn ing to achieve educational reform 
but bv tn ing to conduct a profitable business. 

I know this statement well; it is a quotation from Beyoid Piiblir Education, 
a book of mine published in 1986." Will Whittle be the business executive 
who fulfills the prophecy? Perhaps, perhaps not. If the Edison Project is 
not successful after all the publicity it has evoked, its failure will be 
publicized to discoiu age all such efforts thereafter. Needless to say, if it 
does fail, its opponents will not be scrupulous about identifying the 
reasons. 

Tlie C-alifornia Educational C^lioice Initiative 

On October 2.5, 1991, a group of Clalifornia citizens known as the Excel- 
lence Through Choice in Education l.cagiie (EXCEL) filed an initiative 
petition with the California attorney general. In August 1992, after sev- 
eral legal controversies, the California secretan- of state announced that 
the initiative (jualificd for submission to the electorate." Should the 
initiative be approved, it would probably be the most significant step 
toward a market svstem of education in the history of I'.S. education. 
Because of its significance I shall quote the initiative in its entirety before 
discussing it. 

The ParenUd ('Jwirc in Education Amrndmcnt 

riie following section, the "Parenial Choice in Education Amend- 
iiient." is herein added to Artie le 1\ of the California Constitution: 
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Sfction 17. Furposf. Tlu- pt-oplc of Clalifoi nia, desiring to iiii- 
l)i()Vf the (lualitv oi" education available to all children, adopt this 
Section to: (1) enable parents to deterniine which schools best 
meet their children's needs; (2) empower parents to send their 
children to such schools; {'^) establish academic accountability 
based on national standards; (4) reduce bureaucracv so that more 
educational dollars reach the classrootn; (5) provide greater oppor- 
tunities I'oi- teachers; and (6) mobilize the private sector to help 
accommodate our burgeoning school-age population. 

Theretore: .-Ml parents are herebv empowered to choose any 
.school, public or pri\ate, for the education of their children, as 
provided in this Section. 

(a) Empowmiu'iit of I'amils: Cranting of Srholarships. The state 
shall annually provide a .scholarship to e\eiy lesident .school-age 
child. Scholarships niav be ledeemed the child's parents at any 
.scholai .ship-redeeming .school, 

(1) The .scholarship value for each child shall be at least fifU' 
perceiu ofthe total amoinit of state and local go\ernment spending 
per student for education in kindergarten and grades one through 
twelve dining the pieceding fi.scal vear, calculated on a statewide 
basis, including everv cost to the state, .school districts, and coinm' 
offices of education of maintaining kindergarten and elementaiy 
and .secondaiy education, but excluding expenditures on scholar- 
ships granted pursuant to this -Section and excluding any imfimded 
pension liabilitv a.s.sociated with the public .school .system. 

(2) .Scholarship \alue shall be eciual for e\ er\ child in any given 
grade. In the ca.se of student ti an.sfer dining the .school year, the 
.scholai.ship shall be proiated. The Legislature may award supple- 
mental funds foi- lea.sonable tiansportation needs for low-income 
children and special needs attributable to phy.sical impairment or 
learning disability. Nothing in this Section .shall prevent the u.se in 
anv school of supplemental a.s.sistance from any .somce, public or 
private. 

(:?) If the .scholarship amount exceeds the charges imjjo.sed by 
a sclu)lai shii>i edeeniing .sc hool for any yeai' in which the student 
is in attendance, the surplus shall become a credit held in trust hv 
the State for the student for later application toward charges at any 
s( holai ship-i-edeeming .school or an%' insiitntion of higher educa- 
tion in (California. i)ubli( oi' piivate. which meets the reciiiirements 
imposed on .scholarshii)-iedeeniing .schools in .Section 17(b)(1), 
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(2), (!^), and {'■>). Aiiv siiiplus lemaiiiing on tlu- student's twenty- 
sixth birthday shall levei l to the state treasuiy. 

(4) Sc holarships provided hereunder are grants of aid to chil- 
dren through their parents and not to the schools in which the 
children are enrolled. Such scholarships shall not constitute taxable 
income. The parents shall be free to choose any scholarshi])- 
redeeniing school, and such selection shall not constitute a decision 
or act of the State or anv of its subdivisions. No other provision of 
this Constitution shall prevent the implementation of this Section. 

(5) Children enrolled in private schools on October 1, 1991, 
shall receive scholarships, if othenvise eligible, l)eginning with the 
l995-9(^ school vear. All other children shall receive scholarships 
beginning with the 1991^-94 school year. 

(()) The State Board of Education may re<]uire each public school 
and each scholarshii>redeeming school to choose and administer 
tests reflecting national standards for the purpose of measuring 
individual academic improvement. Such tests shall be scored by 
independent parties. Each school's ccmiposite results for each 
grade level shall be released lo the public. Indivichial results shall 
be released only to the school and the child's parent. 

(7) (;overning hoards of school districts shall establish a mecha- 
nism consistent with federal law to allocate enrollment capacity 
basc-d primarily on parental choice. .-Vny public school which 
chooses not to redeem scholarships shall, after district enrollment 
assignments are complete, open its remaining enrollment capacity 
to children regardless of residence. Children shall be deemed resi- 
dents of thf- school district in which they are emolled for fiscal 
purpc)ses. 

(8) No child shall receive any scholarship under this .Section or 
anv crecUt under Section 17(a)(:^) for any year in which the child 
enrolls in a non-scholarship-redeeming school, unless the Legisla- 
ture provides othenvise. 

(b) Empawenneni oj frixHitc Sclwols: Redemption of Scholarships. A 
private school may become a scholarship-redeeming school by fil- 
ing with the State Board of Education a statement indicating satis- 
faction of the legal reciuirenients which applied to piivate schools 
on October 1, 1991, and the recinirements of this Section. 

( 1 ) No school whic h disc riminaies on the basis of race, ethnic its, 
color, or national origin shall redc-em scholarships. 

(2) To the extent permitted by this Constitution and the Consti- 
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tution of tlic United States, the State shall prevent from redeeming 
scholarships anv school w hich ad\C)cates unlawfid behavior; teaches 
hatred of anv person orgroii]) on the basis of race, ethnicity, color, 
national origin, religion, or gender; or deliberately provides false 
and misleading information respecting the school. 

(3) No school with fewer than 20 students may redeem scholar- 
ships, imle.ss the Legislatiue provides othenvise. 

(4) Private schools shall be accorded maximiun flexibility to 
educate their students and shall be free from imnecessan-, burden- 
some, or onerous regulation. No regulation of private schools, 
scholarship-redeeming or not, beyond that required by this Section 
and that which applied to private schools on October 1, 1991, shall 
i)e issued or enacted, imless approved by a three-fourths vote of 
the Legislature or, alternatively, as to any regulation pertaining to 
health, safety or land use imposed by any county, city, district, or 
subdivision of the State, a majority vote of qualified electors within 
the affected jurisdiction. In any legal proceeding challenging such 
a regulation as inconsistent with this section, the governmental 
body issuing or enacting it shall have the burden of establishing 
that the regulation: (A) is essential to a.ssure the health, safety, or 
education of students; (B) does not unduly burden private schools 
or the parents of students therein; and (C) will not harass, impede, 
injiu'e, or suppress private schools. 

(5) Notwithstanding Section 17(b) (4), the Legislatme may enact 
civil and criminal penalties for schools and persons who engage in 
fraudulent conduct in connection with the solicitation of students 
or redemption of scholarships. 

((i) Kach school may establish a code t)f conduct and discipline 
and enforce it with sanctions, including dismissal. ,\ student who 
is deriving no substantial academic benefit or is responsible for 
serious or habitual misconduct related to the school may he dis- 
missed. 

(7) After the parent designates the enrolling school, the State 
shall disbin se the student's scholarship fimds, excepting fimds held 
in trust pursuant to Section 17 (a)(;^), in equal amtnmts monthly, 
directlv to the school for credit tti the parent's account. Monthh' 
dishursals shall occur within IM) days of ri'ceipt oi the school's 
statenieni ol ciincni enrollment. 

(8) Kxpi'iiditures for scholarships issued under this Section and 
sa\ings resulting from tin- implementation of this .Section shall 
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count toward tin- iniiiiinuni funding requirements for education 
established bv Section 8 and 8.5 of Artic le WI. 

((■) i'.mpmvcrmeiil of'reachers: Conversion oj Scbtioh. Within one year 
alter the people adopt this Section, the Legislaline shall establish 
an expeditious process bv which public schools may become inde- 
pendent scholarship-redeeming schools. Such schools shall be com- 
mon schools inuler this .\rticle, and Section (i of this .\rticle shall 
not liiiiit their formation. 

(1) Except as othenvisc required by this ("onstitiuion and the 
Constitution of the l.'nited States, such schools shall operate under 
laws and regulation no more restrictive than those applicable to 
private schools inider Section 17(1)). 

(2) Kmplovees of such schools shall be permiued to contiiuie 
their state-funded pension and health care programs on the same 
terms as other similarly situated jjarticipants so long as they remain 
in the emjjlov of the school. 

C^) Such schools shall receive Stale educational appropriations, 
other than tho.se authori/.ed in Section 17(a)(2) and Section 
17(c) ('2), onlv through scholarship redemption. 

(d) Di'Jinilions. 

(1 ) "Charges" include tuition, fees, books, supplies, transporta- 
tion, room and board, and other educational costs. 

(2) A "child" is an individual eligible to attend kindergarten oi 
grades one through twcKc in the public school system. 

CM A "parent" is any person h.aving legal or effecti\e custody 
ol the child. 

(4) "Qualified electors" are persons registered to vote, whether 
or not thev \ote in an\ particular election. 

(,')) The Legislature mav establish reasonable standards for de- 
termining the "lesidencv" of the children. 

(()) "Savings" from the implementation of this Section shall 
include, bin not be limited to, net savings resulting from the trans- 
fer ol' students from public schools to scholarship-redeeming 
schools, lower interest expense and reduced bonded indebtedness 
than would olhenvise be iiu urred Ibr (onstriiction, acquisition, 
leasing, or other creation of new public school capacitv to accom- 
modate increases in the number of school-age children begiiniing 
with the n)'.):')-'.l t school vear. and aniounis revelling to the State 
under Section 1 7 (a) i'.'i). 

(7) ,\ "scholarship-redeeming school" is anv school, public or 
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private, located uitliin (jaiiloinia, wliich meets tlie reqiiiiements of 
tliis Section. No school shall be compelled to become a scholarship- 
redeeminj; school. No school which meets the l eqiiirementsofthis 
Section shall be prevented from becoming a scholarship-redeeming 
school. 

(H) .-\ "student" is a child attending school. 

(9) " rotal state and local government spending" in Sectit.)n 17 
(a)(1) includes, but is not limited to, spending fun(Ie<l from all 
revenue somces, including the Cleneral Fund, federal fimds, local 
property taxes, lotteiy linids, and local miscellaneous income such 
as developer fees, biu excluding lK)nd prt)ceeds and charitable 
donations. 

(r) Imfilrmi'iilalioii. The Legislature shall implement this Section 
through legislation consistent with the pin poses and provisions of 
this Section. 

(J) Limitation of Actions. Any action or proceeding contesting the 
validity t)f the adoption ol this Section or the validity ol'anv |M()vi- 
sion thereof shall be conuiienced within six months from the date 
of the election at which this Section is approved; otherwise this 
Sectit)n and all of its provisions shall be held valid, legal, and 
incontestable. 

(j;;) Sii'irahility. Il any provision of this Section or the application 
thereol'to any person t)r circinnstance is held invalid, the remaining 
provisions or applications shall remain in force. To this end the 
provisions of this Section are severable. 



('.(iiiflicis ill the Dnii'lopmeiit of Ihr fiiiliatixw 

I was present as an obser\-er at a 1991 meeting in Los .Vngeles between 
F.XCKL leaders and Bill Honig. the Oalilbrnia state superintendent of 
public instruction. .\[ the meeting, llonig olfered to sup|)ort public 
school choice if I' XCKl. wonl<I drop its efforts to sponsor an initiative 
pioviding support I'or private as well as public school choice. Honig 
explicitlv asserted that "We have ,SI() million to beat vou." Nobod\- 
saw lit to ask the identitv ol' the "V\'e" — prohabK- because eveiTone 
uiiderslood that the ( ialifornia Ti-achers .Vssocialion (C I A) was the onlv 
organization ( apable of raising that amount to defeat a sc hool choice 
initiati\i'. Honig's olfei was rcjec ti'd a few days after the meeting. It 
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illusiratcs ilu- lUc t that public school choice isoiteii advocatcrl as a means 
oi (livening su])port IVom choice legislation applicable to priv ate schools. 

The most interesting disagreements in the development oi'tiie initia- 
tive were among parties who support choice plans that include private 
schools. For example, alter a one-week visit to C^aliibrnia, Jeanne Allen, 
then the education analyst for the Heritage Foundation, di.sseminatcd a 
memorandum urging that the initiative be dropped. In its stead, .she 
urged KXC.KI. to work I'or a pilot project to be placed on the ballot in 
1994. Allen's rea.sons were that I'.XCF.l. lacked the time and funds t(. 
conduct the kind of voter education cani])aign e.s.sential for success. She 
also a.sserted that the initiative would compete for funds with the 1992 
jjresidential and .senatorial campaigns, as well as a number of k(>y congres- 
sional races. In her view, a defeat in California would .set back the 
movement for educational choice for live to ten years.'' 

.Mien's memorandum evoked widespread anger among initiative sup- 
])()rtei s. For example, Milton Friedman, after detailing his disagreements 
with Allen's analvsis, concluded his letter to her by expressing his strong 
objections to foundation involvemeiu in California's state politics.'" 

Another disagreement concerned a substantive i.ssue that had to be 
resolved before the initiative petition was submitted. In di.scu.ssions lead- 
ing u]) to the linal draft of the initiative, John (".oons and Sle|jhen 
Sugarman, two promineiu voucher advocates, propo.sed that the amount 
of the voucher be 90 percent oi'tlie average per-]nipil cost for com])arahle 
pupils in public schools. The initiative figure, however, was .set at ,">() 
percent. Coons and Sugarman also urged that the voucher plan cover 
all costs lor a certain ])ro])ortion of disadvantaged stutlents. Initially, 
tliev proposed that private .schools |)articipatiiig in the voucher plan be 
re(]nired to reseire '2.") percent of their new admissions for di.sadvaniaged 
pupils supported entirely by vouchers. Sub.se(]uently, ihey were agreeable 
to a l."> perceiu quota. Coons and Sugarman also inged that either the 
voucher be high enough to pay all the school costs or the extra charges 
be .scaled according to lamily ability to |)av. F.ventually, they mged that 
if schools charged more than the voucher, the aniouins charged should 
be sulficiein to defray the costs lot students who could not pay the 
additional charges. 

As it hapi)eue(l, polling conducted by the initiative indicated that anv 
set-aside for di.sadvantaged studeins would have a negative iiniiact on 
voleis. For this leason. the sel-asides were dio])pe(l lioni the initiative; 
becau.se ol a tight schedule, tbev were diopped without ( onsultalioii with 
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Coons aiui Su^;inn;m, wlio iluMcupon wiiluliow tlu'ir support of tht- 
initiative." 

This scqufiuc of events illustrates a ]}c)int emphasi/ed in Chapter 12. 
L iiless and until voucher supporters a^ree on the specifics of a voucher 
plan, their nonspecilic afrreenient on the desirabilitv of vouchers mavbe 
a poov guide to their support for a specific plan, hi the California 
situation, the .set-asides weie dropped because polls indicated that they 
would be a political liability. If the issue was onlv tactical, withdrawal 
from the coalition o\er it would have been an overreaetion. Obviously, 
Coons and Sugarman regarded the set-asides as matters of principle that 
could not he sacrificed for political rca.sons. Not surprisingly, the\- also 
disagreed with the conclusion that the .set-asides were political liabilities. 

In the past, ('oons and Sugarman (both law ])rofes.sors) have empha- 
sized the nc-ed to prohibit or restrict states from adding regulations 
governing ])i ivaie sciiools. To avoid the possibility that a voucher plan 
might l)e emasculated by such additional regulations, thev drafted initia- 
tive provisions that would have virtually precluded subsequent regulation 
i)f |jrivate schools. Nevertheless, to promote equality of educ ational op- 
])ortiu)ity, tliey ])rop<)sed to require private schools to enroll a significant 
number of students whom the schools might not wish to accept. This 
willingness to interfere with private school autonomy illustrates the wav 
.some eciiialitarians subordinate c)ther c. ^jectives to their version of equal- 
ity of educational opportimitv. I'nder the policies proposed b\' Coons 
and Sugarman, private schools could not raise their charges even if 
parents were willing to pay them, unless the parents were also willing to 
stibsidi/e the additional charges for disadvantaged students. Coons at 
least did not regard this limitation as a major inconsistency with a market 
approach, which it c learly is. Suppose carmakers could not add ini])rove- 
ments to automobiles unless bincrs subsidi/ed the im|)rv)venient for 
disadvantaged car buyers. In that case, the kind of |)rc)posal made b\ 
Coons and Sugarman would be perceived immediately as an intolerable 
restriction on the libert\ of buyers and sellers. 

In addition, the Coon.s-Sugarman ])roposal raises several administra- 
tive problems. However "poverty" or "disadvantaged" is calculaled, 
some parents would not necessarily be eligible even- vear. If |)arerital 
income rises above the eligibility line, is the subsidy withdrawn? II not, 
it ends up going to parents who are not disadvantaged. If it is withdrawn, 
how would vouc hei ])lans neutrali/e the lem])tatiou for lamilies to kee|) 
their earnings low enough to cjualifs- loi the subsidy? In \iew of the 
])ractical difficulties ol iin|)lemeniing the proposal, its restrictions on 
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libci ty, its ;uuiiii;ii kct effects, ;ind its teiuieiu y to Force parents to iibsorb 
the costs of educating the ciisadvantageci, the policy argunieiu for delet- 
ing the proposal seeins even stionger than the political one; paradoxi- 
callv, some KXCKL leaders who opposed the set-asides on policy groinids 
were nevertheless willitig to accept them for political reasons, hi any 
event, the Cloons-Siigarman proposal illustrates the way \(nicher advo- 
cates erroneously assume that their proposals are consistent with a mar- 
ket s\stem of education. 

Policy fssuf.s 

The initiati\e laises seveia! issues that have been discussed in pievious 
chapters: 

1. I'rr-pHpil cosh: The initiati\e spoiisois weif aware ol the fact that 
per-pupil costs arc systematically unciei estimated in government figures 
on the subject, Nevertheless, the initiative does not address this issue as 
dearlv as it might have. It calls for including "every cost to the state, 
s( hool districts and county offices of education of maintaining kindergar- 
ten and elementan' and secondan- education," Are the costs of the state 
teachei bargaining law to be included? The costs of stale legislative 
conmiittei>s on education? The costs of teaciier tiaining carried on 
higher ediic ation budgets? Many such costs are not cui rently counted as 
per-pupil costs, and litigation mav be iiecessaiy to resolve whether they 
will be so counted pursuant to the initiadve. I'ndoubtedly, efforts will be 
made to categorize several costs as "health" or "welfare," perhaps by 
iransferiing theii administration from school districts to other public 
agencies. If successful, these effoi ts would lediice the amount of the 
scholarships to be made available to students in private schools without 
icdiicing the seiAices made a\ailable in public schools. 

2, Karlipr xi'ithdrmi'ul from school: In my opinion, it is imfortiuiate that 
the initiative does not include the option of withdrawing from school 
before age 1(), .\ student might be better off Working than continuing in 
school, but the initiative does not provide this option. It allows students 
to be dismissed if thev i t-eeive "no substantial benefit" from schooling 
bill no! 11 they are subsianltally better offWorking instead of attending 
school, 

H, 'I'ruchcr bcticftls: The initiative does not include any beiu-fils for 
teatheis that might weaken their opposition. Some eailiei drafts in- 
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cludt'd siidi hfiu-fits. hut tin- pioxisioiis wt-re pooilv drafted and eventu- 
ally deleted. 

4, Independent schol(irsliif)-redeeming schools: Yhv initiative provisions l e- 
latiiiji; to "Knipowernient ol' Teachers; Conversion of Schools" are not 
likely to have any effect, one wa\' or another, (lonunanding the (California 
legislature to establish ""an expeditious proce.ss by which public schools 
may become independent .scholarshi]) redeeming .schools" is wishful 
thinking, not a mandate that will be taken seriously. \\ would be sm pi is- 
ing if many .schools were established puisuant to Section 17(c). 

f). licfrulalion of private vc/(fw/.?,- Section 17(b)(4) is intended to prevent 
effoi ts to ema.sculate ihe initiative by im]5osiiig new and onerous restric- 
tions on private .schools. .-Mthough the concern is legitimate. Section 
17(4) may be a ca.se of overkill. Private schools ai e subject to regulation 
as corporations as well as by education law. It is not cleai" whether the 
initiative piecludes new I'estrictions on corporations applicalile to pi ivate 
.schools. Most likely, regulations adopted after October 1. 1991 that apjily 
to all coi porations oi- bu.sines.ses will be applicable to pi ivate .schools, biu 
this lemains to be seen. Again, the i.ssue illustiates the importance of 
the s]jeeific language of vouchei' legislation and the illevitabilil^■ and 
inipoi tance of judicial intei pi'etation of it. 

Prospects for Pcissci^c 

\'ouchei' legislation piopo.sed to establish a market s\stem of education 
often could not po.ssibh- do so, This re.seivation is not applicable to the 
(California initiative. If enacted, it would pro\itie xoucheis on a scale and 
under contiitioiis that would allow a three-.sector education iudustn' to 
emeige. 

In mv opinion, the initiative is subject to legitimate criticism. Neverthe- 
less, if one agrees that a market .s\stem is e.s.sential to remedv the basic 
deliciencies of public education, the initiative deseiTes suppoi t. No other 
local, state, or federal legislation, actual or ])n)po.sed. comes even le- 
inoteK' clo.se to the initiative in fuliilling the rec|iiiremems of a market 
■sy.stem of education. Little, if anything, would be gained by waiting for 
a better initiati\-e. B\' the same tok( most of the o])position to the 
initiative has nothing to do with its .speciiics. 'I he ])ublic school establish- 
ment and its allies would ()])])ose the initiati\c exen 11 all their criticisms 
of it were met in .some way. 
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What ail" the chances that the initiative will be approved by the 
C-alif"oi nia electorate? Although several factors will affect the outcome, 
none appears more impoi tant than the June 7, 1994, date. This date 
means that the initiative will be on the ballot in a primaiy election. 
Because voter turnout in primaries is usually low, interest groups play a 
more influential lole in them. For this rea.sc)n, the date favors the public 
school opposition to the initiative. The CT\ is the largest contributor to 
political campaigns in California and is widely acknowledged to be the 
most powerful political force in the state, [defeating the initiative will 
take precedence over even' other union objective, just as it will for AFI" 
affiliates and organizations of .school administrators. Since most higher 
education faculty- unit)ns in (-alifornia are affiliates of the \E.\ or the 
.\F I , thev will also op|)ose the initiative. To be .successful, therefore, the 
initiative nnist overcome the oppositicsn of an ovci-whelming majority 
of (lalifornia's 4()(),()()() public .school and college employees and their 
families. This will be an extremely difficult ta.sk for F.XCEI., a volunteer 
organization lacking an established base of members oi financial su|> 
|)ort. 

.As a mattei of fact, I'.XCl-.I. tried stienuou.sly to place the initiative 
on the ballot in the November 199'J general election. Its effort failed 
foi highlv controversial legal rea.sons. This is not to say the initia- 
tive would have won in lyU'J but it clearly laces an uphill battle in 
199:?. 

If the outcome is uncertain, the nature of the campaign against the 
initiative is not. There are two companies in ("-alifornia that specialize in 
collecting signatures foi initiative petitions. In connection with EXC.FI.'s 
efforts to get the initiative on tlie 1992 ballot, the pi esident of one such 
firm .submitted a .sworn statemeiu to a (lalifoi nia court asserting that he 
had been offered S4()(),()()() to refrain fiom gathering signati es for an 
initiative. The offer was made by the signature-gathei ing firm employed 
bv the C I A.'-' In a .statement di.sseminaled at the 1992 M'..\ convention. 
CT.\ [Hesideiit 1). A. Weber ex|)hiiiied the union's efforis to di.s.suade 
voters hom signing tiie l-'XCKI. f)etition as follows: 

.\nd vou and I, the California Teachers .Association, decided to do 
.something veiT di amalic, .something nobodv had ever tried in the 
nine decades that the iniliati\e has existed in this state. We dec ided 
to cicale an oiganized campaign to bloc k an iniliali\e liom getting 
enough signatures to c]ualifv lor the- ballot. 
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\\V roali/.fd th;it we would be accused ot'actiiifr in an "iindeniociatic'" 
manner. What was wronj^, after all, with letting the people vote on an 
issuer 

Our answer was firm: There are some proposals that are so evil that 
they should never e\en be presented to the voters. V\'e do not belie\e, 
For example, that we sliould hold an election on "empowering" the Ku 
Kliix Klan. And we would not think it's "undemocratic" to oppo.se voting 
on legalizing child prostitution. 

Destroying public education, in our view, belongs in that categoiy.'' 

The Italian .sociologist \'ilf'redo I'areto once obsened that men find 
it easy to con\ert tlieir interests into principles. Perhaps he should ha\'e 
added that they also find it ea.sy to con\ert tlieir opponents into the 
forces of evil, .Although "some propo.sals . . . are so evil that thev should 
ne\er even be presented lo the voters," readers are in\'ited to draw 
theii" own conclusions on whether the school choice initiati\e is such a 
pioposal. 

The November 1992 ElcctiDn.s 

In the November 1992 national elections, the N'KA and the .W'Y over- 
whelminglv supported the Clinton /(iore ticket. Onlv a PoUyanna woidd 
assert that the election outcome will not have any adverse effects on tlie 
pace of change toward a market .system of education. Kven on the most 
pessimistic \iew, however, the election outcome (including the over- 
whelming defeat of a xoucher initiati\e in (Colorado) does not portend 
a revival of faith in public education. Although the rationale for public 
education has reached the terminal stage, I ha\e taken the continued 
existence of public education for granted. Its monopoly status will de- 
cline, biu in irregular fashion. It must be renicmhered that the election 
was not a referendum on public education; for that matter. President 
Bush and Ross Perot, the candidates oppo.sed bv the public school forces, 
received a niajoritv of the popular \()te. Fiutherinore, the election lesults 
did not affect the imderKing social and demographic factors that arc 
weakening public education: low bii th lates, aging of the population, 
the decline in children's social cai)ital, incn-asing .social conflict ()\-er 
educational issues, inefficiencies in govermnent operation, in.solui)le 
inf 1)1 nialioiial pi()i)lenis, and so on. 

While in offiic, the Bush administration could ha\'e used fedeial 
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resources to pul)li( i/e the I'ntilitv of conventional school rcfbrni. It might 
ha\e publicized the real costs of public education, its exaggerated out- 
comes, its anti-entrepreiieuiial culture, its inadequate information sys- 
tem, its domination by producers, and a host of other deficiencies that 
are inherent in public education. It might have, bin it did not. Fm ther- 
inore. the Reagan and Bush administrations never fully appreciated the 
possibility that school choice plans might turn out badly precisely because 
thev did not incorporate the essentials of a market .sy.stem. As a result, 
tliev uncritically endorsed eveiy choice plan, including public school 
choice, as a step toward a market system, hi doing so, the Bush adininistra- 
tion espcciallv may have done more to discredit than to promote a 
market system of education. Its imcritical assumption that school choice 
is tantamount to a market system achieved the all-out opposition of the 
teaclier imions, confused the substantive issues, and .set the stage for a 
backlash against future eflbrts to establish a market s\stem of education. 

The election of the (ninton/C.ore ticket is a lost opportiuiity to inform 
the American people about the terminal condition of public education. 
Realisticalh . however, that opportunity would probabh have been wasted 
e\(.-n had the Bush ,'Quayle ticket been reelected. My argiunent was ne\er 
predicated on support or leadership from the Bush administration; on 
the contraiT. one of inv objectives in this book has always been to point 
out its ineptittide concerning educational reform. However, I did not 
assiune that the promarket forces would eneoimter all-out opposition at 
the federal le\e]. As a result of the 1992 election, such opposition is 
probable. The election, therefore, is a negative development from the 
standpoint of a market .system of education. It does not. howevei . rule 
out the possi])ility of a major breakthrough in the next four years or 
invalidate the ba.sic argument of this book. The future of a market .sy.stem 
of education depends much more on the ac tions of its supporteis than 
on those of its opponents. 
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( ei n that cei tain aiiirmative action policies would lead to (luotas under- 
lav the Bush administration's opposition lo the Civil Rights and Sex 
K(iuil\ .\( 1 oT 1991 . Bel/ also argues this position in I'.qiiality Tianslormed. 
/iVt;/7)/s (if the CnweiMt) oj Cuhloruui v. Bakke. TW K.S. 2(1.") (I97K). 
:M'>. For a (ompieliensixe analvsis oi the issues raised b\- the Bakke case and 
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af(ii ni;!ti\f action, see Bel/, l-'qiuilily rmiisfi)niiril: AWnu P. Siiuilei-. liakkc. 
Deliinis. (iiul Minoiily Admi.s.simi.'i (New \<>i k: I.ongiiiaii, 197H):aiid Paul, 
Miller, and Pavil, Rcasseysint^ Civil Rights. 
'M. Xi:.\ lUnullmnk. 1990- 91 (VVashin^rton: \KA. 1990). 160-186. Quota- 
tions (roin constitution and bylaws: Artic les III, sec. 6; sec. 4: \', sec. 
1(c): VI. .sec. 1(c); VII, sec. 2; Bylaws 8-Il(a): IO-.')(c). i2-I(g). 
Bi'l/. Ejj.stein, and Levin support this point of view in the references to 
tlu'ir ])nhlicati(>ns. 

'M). MarkTiishnei. "Change and Contiiuiiiy in the Concept of Ci\ il Rights: 
Thurgood .Marshall and Affirmative .\ction." in Paul. Miller, and Paul. 
Rnis'ics.siiig ('.ivil Rights. 1.51. 

40. 'ibid.. 

41. Ibid.. I'u. 

42. Ibid. 

4.'^. Linda K. Perkins. ••The Hislon of Blacks in Teaching. ^ in Donald 
Warren, ed.. Ammnin 'rfiirlicis (New Yovk: .Macniillan. 1989), ;V49. 

4L Ibid.. 
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1 . Information on tlu' costs of renal dialysis programs pro\ ided b\- officials 
ol the Knd -Stage Renal Disease (KSRO) ])rognim. I'.S. Department of 
Health and Human .Senices. .Xug. 27. 1991. 

2. Research Division. \K.\. i'Miiiuilrs <>/ Schnol Slalislir.s. 1990-91 (Washing- 
Ion: NL.\. I99I ), 21 ; National Center for Kducation .Statistics. ihi-C.oudi- 
lion «l i'.duailion. 1: I-'.lnui'iildry uiul Scninddty Ednaition (Washington: 
Covernment Piinting Ollice. 1990). 80-81. 

.'f. .Mic hael W. La .Morte. '•Courts Continue to Address the Wealth Disparity 
Issue." Eduailioixd l-'.valiKilloii and Rnlin Aiudysis II (S])riilg 1989). 
LS-I.-). 

I. RiidrijiHi-^ V. Sail Aiildiiia hidr/iciidi'iil SchiKil Dislrid. 41 I I'.S. I. 9:i S. C.l. 

1278. rehearing denied. 41 1 I'.C. <l.')9. 9:< S. Ct. 1919 (197.S). 
."). La .Morle. "Coiuts Continue- to .\ddress the Wc-alth Disparit\- Issue. •' 

S-L"); Stc-plien .M. Barro. ••Fund Distribution Issues in School Finance: 

Priorities I'or the Next Round ol Researc h. •• l-.diicdlioiial EvdliKdioti and 

r«li,^ .\/irt/vvA I I (Spring 1989). \1-'M): "2!^ States Face- Suits on .Sc hool 

Funds.^^ Xnr Ynik limn, .Sept. 2. 1992. B7. 
(i. F. C. West, i.dnrdlion diid l/ic Sidle (London: Instilule of I'.conomic 

Affairs. 1962). 14-1.'). 
7. Ric li.ird F.. Wagner, la Puniidlr tin (.i iiridl Wd/dir (S,ui Fianc is( o: Pac ifu 

Reseaic h Inslilule lor Public PolicA. 1989). es]). 21-41. 
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S. 1 have noi U'vieued tlu- litenuure on these issues, hui several experts on 
politics and elections have infornialK- concurred with ihese conclusions 
ahoiu black participation in politics. 

9. One of the earliest to point this oin was Patricia C. Sexton, Education 
and Income (New \'ork; X'iking Press, 19fil). 

10. Christopher [encks, "What Must Be Eiiiial for Oppoi tunity to Be 
Kciual?" in Norman E. Bowie, ed.. I'.qiud Opjwrtunity (Boulder, C.olo.: 
Westview Press, U)88). 

11. James S. ('oleman. "Eciualitv and Excellence in lulucation. ' in H. |. 
OXlornian, ed.. Sntvn'ntj^ Social Life (Middletown. Conn.; Wesleyan 
I niversitv Press. 19H8), ;^7t)-.'^92. 

12. Ibid. 

\'^. [ohn Rawls. A I'licoi^ o/ Jiislicc (Cambridge. Mass.; Hanaid I niversitv 
Press. 1971). 

14. Robert L. Hampel. "Historical Perspecti\es on .\cademic Work: The 
Origins of Learning." paper presented at a Conference on Student 
Moti\ation. Office of Educational Research and Improvement. L'.S. 
Department of Education. Nov. 1990. 

1."). National Center for Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2001: An l))d(ite (Wa.shington; (lovernnient Printing Oflice. 1991). 
(■). 

Hi. Women and Minorities in Science and En<;:ineeri)i^ (Washington; National 
Science Foundation, [an. 1990). KUi-IST. 144-143: National Centerfor 
Education Statistics. W'lio Majors in Science? (Washington: C.overnmeni 
Printing Oflice, June 1990); .Abigail Thernstroni. "On the Scarcity of 
Black Profe.s.sors." Commentan W {julv 1990). 22-26. 

17. Robert Rector. 'Po\ertv in L'.S. Is Exaggerated by Census." U>/// Street 
journal. Sejjt. 2."). 1990. .A22. 

18. Price \'. Eishback. "Can Com|)etiiion among Em|)l()yers Reduce Cov- 
ernmental Discrimination"' (^)al Com|3anies and Segregated Schools in 
West \ irginia in the Earlv 1900s." fournal of Lair and Economics '.V2 (Oct. 
1989). :M 1-328. 

19. Ounnar Mvrdal. An American Dilemma: The Xef^ro Problem in American 
Education (New York: Harper and Row. 1944). 888. 

20. Robert A. Margot. "Segregated Schools and the Mohilitv H\pothesis: 
.A Model of Local Co\crnnient Di.scriniination." (hiarterly Jounial of 
Economics IOC) (Feb. 1991). f)l-7S. 

21. C;i.ss R. Simstein. "Why Markets Don't Stop Discrimination." in Ellen 
Frank(4 Paul. Ered I). Miller. Jr.. and Ieffre\ i'aiil. eds.. Reassessing f.'/ivV 
Riirhts (Oxford: Basil Biackuell. 1991), 22-1^7. 

22. Douglas Rac. Equalities (< ■.amhridge. Mass.: lI.UAaid lni\crsit\ Picss, 
1981 ). 
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Vtn a siron^ aiffuiiR'ni tlnil I'f'fbrts lo eqiiali/e oiucomes are Icadiiifi; to 
liai inf'ul state iiileiAeiiiioii aeross a hi'oacl laiige of public policies, see 
Aaioii Wildavsky. "A World ol' Hi Here i ice: The Public Philosophies and 
Political Beha\ ioi s of Rival Aiiiericaii (Uiltiires."' in Anlhoiu' King. ed.. 
'riif Xni' Ammmii I'tililiral Swicm. '2d ed. (Washington: AEl Pi ess, 1990), 
2C).S-28(i. 

2-1. Vov a peiu traling anahsis of these and olhei' problems growing out of 
efforts to e(iiiali/e sei-\ices. see Wagner. To I'miiwie the ('•fin'ral Weljare. 
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Id 2000 (Washington: Office of Kdiicatioiial Reseaich and linpnne- 
inenl. l'..S. Deparinieni of Education. Dec. 1989). riie figui'es for 
1989-90 are estimates b\ NCKS. 
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view, 111.: .Scoii Koresinan 'Little. Brown. 1990), 199-200, 
Maigarel (lonri/ and I.inda F. Johnson. State Policies- jar Admission to 
His/her Ediietdioii (New ^'oik: College Entrance Examination Boaid, 
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,U a Coniei'ence on Siudeni Motivation. Office of Educational ReseaTch 
and hnprowmeiu, I'.S. De|)annienl of Education. Nov. 1990. 

."). hlueation UW/;. Nov. \'.\. 1991.9. 

(i. InfoiTnatioii provided b\ Barbaia Zahn. Mimiesota State Depaiimeni 
of Education, Aug. 27. 1991. 

7, "Pie\iew 1990." Sjioit\ Illustrated. ('):W71. 

8, 1-. I S stucK- cited in Richaid E. I.apchick, I'aw to l'la\: Student ,\thletes and 
Aiudcmies (Washinglon: NEA. 1989). \:\. 

9, "Pii'p Schools" I'se ol l i.uisfei Pla\eis in .Spoi ls Nhiv Lead lo Success, 
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10, Lapchiik. /V\s ti- l'ln\. 

1 I. C. James Oiiaini. (tiades and (iiadinti (Washinglon; .\mcii(an Associa- 
lion ol ( iollegiale Regislrai s and .\dmission ( )lfi( ei s. 198 1 ). Eoi' <in eai"lv 
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11. Educational Research and Dexielopmenl 

1 . Richarci M. { AXTt and Da\ id C Mowcn-, eds,, rfcliiiohg)- and Em()l(rsment. 
Rc-|)c)it ol ilic Panel on Teclmolog)- and Employment, Committee on 
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2: Postsirondan i'.diication (Washington: (ioveinnu-iu Piinting Office-. 
1990). 1.54. 
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ihc- average teacher salan-. NE A Reseaich Division, Estimates of .School 
.Statistics. /y9/-92 (Washington: NK.\, 1992), 22. 

12. See Research and the Rciieieal of Edaiation (Sianford, Calif.; National 
.\cadcMnv of Educalion, Sianford I 'ni\ersil\, 199 1 ), 1 8; and I.ieberman. 
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In this blistering critique of our failing public schools and our fuzzy thinidng 
about how to fix them, Myron Liebemnan explains why public education is 
in irreversible and terminal decline and tells us what we must do to get 
American schooling back on track. No other book on educational policy 
or reform covers such a broad range of issues or draws upon such exten- 
sive empirical dau across such diverse academic disciplines. This is a 
refreshingly clear analysis of our educational crisis and a rallying cry 
for market-system approaches to school reform. Nobody emerges 
unscathed — Lieberman's analysis challenges the advocates of choice as 
well as the defenders of the public schools. 

"The most comprehensive account yet of how the public schools are failing 
us and why. It is exhaustive in its detail, brutally honest — and politically 
incorrect. Everyone who cares about American education should read it. 
No one who does will ever look at the public schools in quite the same way 
again. Myron Lieberman has spent his adult life working in and around 
schools, studying them with care and intensity, and producing a steady 
stream of books and articles that challenge conventional wisdom and the 
powers that protect it ...[Public Educa^on] deserves to be hailed as a land- 
mark event in our nation's struggle for better schools — and it couldn't 
come at a better time." 

— ^Terry M. Moe, Washington Post Education Review 

"The public policy book of the year... [Lieberman] scrupulously, thought- 
fully, and rigorously advances his position by examining trends that will 
erode public education even further in the near future ...He [also] sets out 
an agenda for launching for-profit schooling, discusses obstacles that lie in 
its way and a strategy for overcoming them." 

— Booklist 

Myron Lieberman, an educational consultant and writer, has served most 
recently as Visiting Scholar, Social Philosophy and Pclicy Center, Bowling 
Green State University. 
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